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PREFACE. 


In  these  volumes  it  has  been  my  object  to  depict 
the  various  phases  of  Australian  life  and  character 
more  fully  than  could  be  done  in  my  "  Two  Years  in 
Victoria."  Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  sur})rised  to 
find  in  the  Bush  and  in  the  competitive  hurry  of  the 
new  colonial  city  some  of  the  personages  who  figure 
here.  But  it  requires  only  a  brief  sojourn  in  a 
colony  like  that  of  Victoria  to  remind  you  that  its 
population  is  made  up  of  the  overflowings  of  England 
and  many  other  countries^  and  that  these  overflow- 
ings have  carried  with  them  every  possible  theory 
and  practice^  every  idea,  feeling,  passion,  speculation, 
pursuit,  amusement,  and  imagination  which  are  fer- 
iDcnting  in  the  old  countries. 

When  the  reader  comes  upon  a  certain  personage 
in  these  pages,  Dr.  Spenser  Grayson,  I  beg  him  not 
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to  treat  him  as  an  imaginary  one.  If  he  will  turn 
to  a  file  of  the  THmes  newspaper  of  1853  he  will  find 
a  letter  of  Sir  "William  &  Becket's,  late  Chief  Justice 
of  Victoria,  giving  an  account  of  this  very  man^ 
under  one  of  his  aliases,  as  he  came  before  him ; 
and  in  the  Melbourne  Argus  he  would  find  an  ad- 
ditional account^  on  reprinting  Sir  William's  letter^ 
of  the  remarkable  poetical  genius  of  this  man^  who, 
the  editor  says^  sent  them  by  far  the  best  poetry 
they  ever  received. 

But  perhaps  no  character  would  be  less  expected 
in  the  gold  colony  than  that  of  the  spiritualist^ 
Dr.  WooUtan,  or  Mr.  Flavel,  the  seer,  whom  I  have 
introduced  here.  Yet  it  was  in  the  far  bush  that 
I  was  first  surprised  by  an  exhibition  of  table- 
turning,  and,  what  is  more  curious,  we  have  now,  at 
this  moment,  an  Australian  spiritualist  in  London, 
astonishing  daily  circles  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
unsuperstitious  classes  by  demonstrations  far  more 
surprising  than  those  I  have  assigned  to  Dr.  Woolstan 
at  Tallangetta. 

When  that  psychological  phenomenon  —  which 
may  now  be  truly  termed  a  new  yet  decided  feature 
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of  social  life  —  had  only  advanced  to  the  stage  of 
table-turning,  Mr.  Faraday  thought  he  had  com- 
pletely laid  the  ghost  of  the  question  by  attributing 
the  rotatory  motion  of  a  table  to  the  muscular  action 
of  the  persons  putting  the  tips  of  their  fingers  upon 
it.  But  a  man  cannot  well  have  gone  much  amongst 
the  inquiring  classes  of  society  —  and  I  mean  private 
and  select  society,  not  public  and  promiscuous  as- 
semblies, where  some  professional  Medium  exhibits 
—  who  has  not  seen  phenomena  which  will  require 
not  only  something  beyond  Mn  Faraday's  theory, 
but  beyond  any  theorising  upon  any  yet  known  phy- 
sical principles,  to  explain.  We  are  told  by  numbers 
of  people  of  first-rate  education  and  talents,  people 
perfectly  sane,  perfectly  honourable,  wide-awake  as 
any  of  us,  who  hate  a  lie  and  despise  humbug,  that 
tables  do  not  now  merely  turn  round  by  the  impo« 
sition  of  hands,  but  heavy  ones  rise  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling,  leaving  everyone's  hands  below  and  out  of 
reach,  turn  over  and  descend  sometimes  to  the  floor, 
legs  uppermost :  and  these,  we  are  assured,  are  but 
of  the  lowest  class  of  the  physical  demonstrations  of 
the  kind.     In  numbers  of  families  the  daily  conversa- 
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tion  with  the  spirits  of  their  departed  friends^  as  they 
believe^  goes  on  as  regularly  as  with  those  still 
incarnate;  painting,  writing,  speaking  by  spiritual 
influence,  are  freely  exercised,  and  that  in  the  families 
of  men  of  good  status  in  church,  in  state,  in  army, 
in  navy,  in  literature  and  science.  All  round  us 
this  state  of  tlungs  prevails,  to  an  extent  which  few 
have  any  full  conception  of;  and  I  have  myself 
seen,  in  most  trustworthy  and  distinguished  quartersy 
things  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
to  be  deserving  not  of  sneering,  not  of  huflSng  oflF 
without  inquiry,  but  of  a  calm  yet  serious  and 
careful  observation,  as  of  a  social  and  psychological 
phenomenon  of  singular  and  impressive  features,  of 
wide  extent,  aiul  rapidly-advancing  development. 
Such  careful  and  philosophical  investigation  would 
detect  the  error  if  such  error  exists,  lead  to  explana- 
tion if  explanation  be  possible,  whilst,  if  there  be  a 
truth  in  it,  however  disguised  or  undeveloped,  turn- 
ing a  cold  shoulder  to  the  sun  does  not  put  it  out  — 
it  only  leaves  the  sun  shining  on  your  backs. 

Sir  David  Brewster  and  Lord   Brougham  have 
dipped  their  toes  in  the  rising  ocean  of  inquiry  ;  we 
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I,  with  philoflophical  genius,  will 
cal  spirit  and  patience  to  the 
S8  spiritualism  has  been  exhibit- 
mn  or  another;  and  there  is  a 
b  where  there  is  smoke  there  is 
In  the  long  ages  of  the  sacred 
rkable  centuries  which  succeeded 
Christianity,  in  the  mythic  struo- 
ancicnt  nations,  in  India,  China 
)ping  and  table-turning  these 
gypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  under 
id  concealments  of  magic,  witch- 
ian  philosophy,  and  the  occult 
Idle  ages,  spiritual  agency  has 
rding  to  the  firmest  convictions 
ds  of  those  countries  and  times, 
lis  "  familiar  spirit,"  Xuma  his 
s  had  their  genii.  Friar  Bacon  his 
Aracclsus  his  inward  illumination, 
I  Geister,"  so  Jacob  Bohme  and 
i^ent,  and  Zschokke  in  our  tinies, 
temporaries  by  their  revelations. 
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Certainly^  in  all  ages,  there  has  been  a  very  great 
smoke  in  that  quarter. 

But  my  business  with  it  here  is  only  aitistio. 
Spiritualism  has  produced,  in  America,  not  merely 
rapping,  but  the  poems  of  Harrist  one  volume  of 
which  only  I  have  read, — *'The  Legend  of  the 
Golden  Age,** — and  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  amongst  the  finest  poetry  once  Shelley 
and  Byron ;  finest  in  all  the  great  essentiak  of  poetry, 
in  the  power,  vividness,  boundless  sweep  and  entire 
originality  of  imagination,  in  its  plastic  energy  and 
affluence  of  language,  and  in  its  bold  and  uncon* 
ventional,  yet  sublime  philosophy.  The  smoke  of 
spiritualism,  therefore,  is  now  visible  enough;  the 
fire  id  burning  near  enough  to  us  to  warrant  that 
use  of  it  in  imaginative  literature  which  our  great 
dramatists  and  fictionists,  which  Shakspeare,  Horace 
Walpole,  Mrs.  Kadcliffe,  Scott,  Beckford,  Bulwer, 
which  Goethe  in  Germany  and  Poc  and  Hawthorne 
in  America,  have  made  of  the  mysteries  and  the 
popular  excitements  of  the  times  in  which  their 
fictions  are  laid.  Where  I  found  it  I  have  used  it — 
in  the  Bush ;  and  that  not  in  the  person  of  a  humbug 
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Bt  in  men  educated^  scientific, 
I  their  relations^  profoundly  reli- 
I7  honest  I  have  seized  Time 
»k  of  his^  at  which  he  has  had 
nd  been  one  of  the  first  to  plant 
irose  fiction.  The  philosophy  of 
{8  to  the  philosophers.  As  for 
)  in  all  times  settled  the  affair  in 
ilton  will  have  it  that — 

U  creatures  walk  the  earth, 

n  we  wake,  anil  when  we  sleep.** 

one  of  the  roost  spiritual  and 
)f  the  age,  contends,  in  "Featus," 


irial,  immaterial 
)f  pure  wisdom  are  despised, 
low  that,  properly  prepared, 
pted  knowledge  to  receive, 
ith  desired,  illumined ;  man*8 
1,  dilated,  clarified, 
ation  and  divine 
to  convene  with  purer  forms 
sen  surround  us  aye  and  gladden 
i  and  exaltation.   Thus, 
aven  is  not  more  clear  to  one 
er,  outwardly ;  but  one, 
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Bj  strong  intention  of  his  soul  peroeivei, 
Attracts,  unites  himself  to  essences 
And  elemental  spirits  of  wider  range 
And  more  beneficent  nature,  by  whose  aid 
Occasion,  circumstance,  futurity, 
Impress  on  him  their  image,  and  impart 
Their  secrets  to  his  soul.    Thus,  chance  and  lot 
Are  sacred  things;  thus,  dreams  are  Yerities. 
But  oh !  alas  t  for  all  earth*s  loftier  lore, 
And  spiritual  sympathy  of  worlds  I** 

I  must  now  state,  that  a  few  of  the  episodioal 
sketches  in  these  pages  have  already  appeared  in 
the  "  Household  Words;"  and  Mr.  Dickens  has 
sent  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Fawkner,  who  has 
so  long  occupied  a  very  distinguished  position  in 
Victoria,  not  only  as  the  oldest  settler,  the  "  Father 
of  the  Colony,"  as  he  is  styled,  but  as  a  patriotic 
and  able  member  of  the  Legislature,  expressing  his 
unqualified  pleasure  in  their  perusaL  I  may  also 
present  the  reader  with  an  amusing  bit  of  coloninl 
criticism  upon  those  *^  Squatter  Papers,"  as  the 
Melbourne  Argus  calls  them : — 

"  These  capital  sketches  are  evidently  the  work  of 
two  bands.  The  stories  have  been  written  in  Australia 
by  some  one  knowing  the  place  well,  but  not  brilliant  as 
a  writer,   and  some   very  first-class   writer,   probably 
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Dickens  himself,  has  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of 
genius.  In  some  places  phrases  occur  that  could  not 
have  been  written  by  any  one  who  had  ever  been  in 
Australia,  but  which  are  wonderfully  conducive  to  lite- 
rary effect ;  and  in  others  we  can  perceive  unmistakable 
traces  of  local  knowledge.  The  polishing  process  is, 
however,  so  skilfully  performed,  and  the  general  effect  is 
so  good,  that  it  is  only  by  close  observation  that  we  are 
enabled  here  and  there  to  detect  the  tool-marks." — 
Journal  of  Australasia. 

Let  Australasia  cherish  that  critic;  he  has  seen 
all  the  way  through  the  millstone,  and  no  man  can 
see  further.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  ^'  two 
hands"  have  touched  a  syllable  of  those  papers  in 
the  "  Household  Words  '*  but  my  own  two. 

In  all  that  relates  to  the  history,  natural  history, 
life,  character,  and  actual  personages  of  the  colony 
which  chiefly  figure  in  these  volumes,  I  have  adhered 
as  faithfully  to  the  fact  as  in  my  "  Two  Years  in 
Victoria,"  of  which  a  distinguished  oflScer  there  said : 
"  Mr.  Hewitt's  volumes  are  not  like  the  colony, — 
they  are  the  colony  itself."  But  a  still  more  remark- 
able testimony  to  the  impression  of  verisimilitude  in 
the  "  Two  Years  in  Victoria"  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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following  letter  from  the  popular  author  of  "  It  is 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend!**  which  1  print  by  his 

permission : — 

**  6,  Bolton  Bow,  Hajfiur :  March  9. 

*'  Dear  Sib, — Should  yon  ever  fall  in  with  a  matter- 
of-fact  romance  called  '  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,* — 
and  should  you  wade  as  far  in  it  as  the  Australian 
Rccncs,  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  this  letter  from  me. 

*^  To  avoid  describing  Hyde  Park,  and  calling  it 
Australia,  I  read  some  thirty  books  about  that  country ; 
but  yours  was  infinitely  the  best.  In  reading  you  I 
found  I  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  really  been 
tliero,  and  had  seen  things  with  his  own  eyes,  and  judged 
them  with  his  own  judgment,  and,  rarer  art  still,  could 
paint  them  to  the  life.  Your  vivid  scenes  took  hold  of 
me ;  and  your  colours  are  the  charm  of  many  of  my  best 
pages.  I  could  not  tell  you  all  my  obligations;  but 
some  of  them  I  can.  You  restored  my  faith  in  nature. 
A  pack  of  noodles  had  been  out  there,  and  came  home, 
and  told  us  the  air  had  no  perfume,  and  tlie  birds  no 
song. 

"The  real  fact  is,  that  there  have  not  yet  been  in 
Australia  two  centuries  of  poets  to  tell  people  what  to 
hear  and  what  to  smell.  You  extinguished  that  piece 
of  cant.  You  smelt  the  land  like  cowslips  ninety  miles 
off;  and  you  not  only  heard  the  birds,  but  described  the 
song  and  note  of  each  with  a  precision  of  detail  that 
were  invaluable.     That  passage  of  yours  was  a  nugget. 

"  I  made  use  of  it  in  a  full  description  of  the  rising 
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\j  fancjy  the  light  of  mj  whole 
.  7011,  too^  the  snow-storm,  —  the 
palm  of  joar  hand,  and  the  great 
from  the  stems  with  reports  like 
^f  of  superincumbent  snow. 
lis  of  digging,  it  was  jon  who  told 
rs  were  discovered  bj  the  stream 
red. 
rs  steeped  in  cold  water  from  the 

steaming  with  perspiration  from 
[Vo  out  of  three  comic  advertise- 
also  from  jou. 

hunder  of  the  cradles,  the  bottles 
the  land,  with  other  happj  touches 
divinely  felicitous  phrase,  —  *  the 
I  oaths  and  indelicate  expressions.' 
n  from  jou  far  more  than  I  could 
icy  if  our  two  works  had  not  been 

is,  I  hope  you  are  too  candid  and 
oidgc  me,  who  can  never  hope  to 
3,  a  few  colours  from  your  palette, 
iintcr's  eye  is  a  rarity.  lie  must 
^ach  the  artists  of  the  pen  as  well 

not  in   Nature   to   refrain   from 
)  is  one  casualty  it  is  my  duty  to 

ibout  to  bring  out  a  cheap  edition 
id  Gold.'  Many  will  make  their 
I  your  volumes  after  reading  mine. 


Thero  must  be  no  doubt  a«  to  who  is  the  original  where 
you  and  I  arc  found  in  amiable  but  auepicions  bannony. 

"  To  conclnde :  I  wish,  my  dear  Sir,  I  could  make  yon  ' 
some  return  by  sending  all  my  readers  to  your  two  rich 
volumes.     I  can  assure  them  the  pearls  I  have  strung  fnsa 
them  on  my  stnng  are  surroimded  by  hundreds  of  others 
of  equal  intrinsic  Talao. 

"  May  you  visit  many  countries,  and  may  I  sit  by  the 
firo  and  see  thorn  on  your  glowing  pages. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Charles  Reasb." 
"WiLUAM  HowiTT.  Esg." 

Perhaps  I  rany  save  the  reader  some  trouble  if  I 
tell  him  that  there  are  two  or  three  Tallangettiiti  in 
Victoria;  but  our  Talkngetta  is  sufficiently  deter- 
mined by  the  locality ;  and  should  any  one  be  unable 
to  recollect  the  house  on  that  epot,  let  him  under- 
abind  that  1  built  it  since  he  was  there, 

A  new  edition  of  the  "  Two  Years  in  Victoria"  is 
in  preparation,  complete  in  one  volume,  whicli  will 
include  the  most  recent  information  regarding  tlie 
colony. 

Lobmnt:  Jicne  17lA,  18iT. 
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P  TO   THE   STATION. 


lock  in  the  afternoon.  The  sun 
at  is,  of  November  in  its  first 
over  the  Australian  woods  after 
r  the  day,  and  now  had  percep- 
Clear  and  genially  it  still  shone 
but  to  the  spectator  traversing 

ed  at  no  great  height  above  the 
longer   pursued   him  with   its 

le  silence  which  had  lain  in  the 
day,  was  now  broken  by  the 
the  mole  cricket  in  the  warm 
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earth  seeming  to  mock  those  sonorous  insects  by  a 
reverberation  of  their  own  notes.  The  warbling 
crow  piped  its  melodious  chant  from  the  topmost 
twigs  of  the  fragrant  peppermint  tree,  and  the  lusty 
laughter  of  the  dacelo,  or  jollj  winged-jackass,  was 
meant  for  an  encore.  The  breeze  awoke  and  gave 
still  more  life  and  refreshment  to  the  scene ;  and  the 
cattle,  which  had  hidden  themselves  in  the  darkest 
shade  of  the  wattles,  or  stood  knee-deep  in  the  forest 
stream,  now  came  out,  and  grazed  tranquilly  through 
the  bush. 

At  this  moment  two  young  people  might  have 
been  seen,  had  any  one  been  there  to  see  them, 
cantering  briskly  along  a  sort  of  natural  avenue  in 
the  woods.  The  one  was  a  young  man  of  middle 
height  and  handsome  features,  and  the  other  a  young 
lady  bearing  a  striking  likeness  to  him.  They  were 
evidently  brother  and  sister.  Which  was  the  eldest, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say;  they  appeared 
about  one  or  two-and-twenty.  The  young  man  was 
clad  in  a  light  linen  coat  and  trowscrs,  without  any 
waistcoat,  and  only  a  bright  blue  handkerchief  of  the 
finest  and  slightest  fabric,  tied  loosely  about  his  neck. 
A  handsome  straw  hat,  and  light  boots  of  fashionable 
make,  having  an  unmistakable  look  of  Bond  Street 
or  Pall  Mall,  rather  than  of  the  colony  about  them. 
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Iyer  At  his  waist,  were  clear 
I  fresh  to  the  antipodes, 
id  the  same  aristocratic  well- 
S8,  but  of  coarse  more  delicate, 
lutifal,  feminine,  and  spirited ; 
bandsome,  but  far  from  strong 
e  greatest  point  of  contrast  to 
as  lightly  clad  as  her  brother ; 
I  French  merino  being  merely 
1  morning  dress,  instead  of  a 
>ad  white  straw  hat  with  a  blue 
er  head  from  the  sun.  A  mass 
s  tastefully  disposed  at  the  back 
evidently  been  shaken  by  her 
a  rather  loose,  but  beautiful 

iple  came  cantering  on,  followed 
white  Newfoundland  dog,  and  an 
5,  tawny  bull-terrier.  The  woods 
*e  on  their  left  as  they  advanced, 
together  absent,  but  more  widely 
ght  and  again  ahead  of  them  the 
the  eye  at  least,  dense  and  un- 
in  the  opener  part  they  came  at 
ittle  lake,  or  what  in  this  country 
tyle  a  large  pond  or  reservoir. 
B  2 
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It  was  pardy  square,  pardy  circular  in  iliape.  The. 
ground  all  round  was  liigh  above  it,  and  descended 
in  sudden  steep  banks  to  the  water.  Fme  old  trees 
grew  here  and  there  in  full  freedom  and  ptctaresque 
effect  on  its  further  banks,  and  on  this  which  thej 
had  reached  there  stood  only  one  or  two^  bat  of 
gigantic  proportions.  Extensive  masses  of  reeds  and 
flags  occupied  portions  of  the  lake  nearly  all  round* 
except  on  this  side,  and  the  sportsman  would  at  once 
decide  that  plenty  of  water-fowl  were  concealed 
there,  but  at  this  moment  not  a  sound  or  motion 
betrayed  their  presence.  All  was  profoundly  silent, 
not  a  ripple  stirred  the  surface  of  the  sunlit  water, 
for  it  lay  too  deep  below  its  banks  to  be  touched  by 
the  breeze. 

**  Bravo !  This  is  the  very  spot  for  our  night's 
camp,"  said  the  young  man.  '^  Water,  wood,  grass, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  fish  and  wild  ducks  to 
boot,*'  running  his  eye  rapidly  over  the  water  and 
the  reed-beds. 

**  Beautiful  I"  exclaimed  the  young  lady.  *'  What 
a  charming  camping  place!" 

The  dogs  were  already  swimming  in  the  water, 
lapping  occasionally  as  they  swam,  and  seeming  to 
luxuriate  immensely  after  their  hot,  dusty  run,  in 
the  pure,  deep  flood.    The  two  young  people  led  their 
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borses  down  a  convenient  slope,  for  it  is  wonderful 
how  natare  has  prepared  these  accessible  places  by 
her  wilderness  pools  and  streams  for  her  approaching 
family,  often  with  as  much  care  and  forethought  as 
man  could  have  exercised,  and  frequently  more  than 
he  does  exercise  after  he  comes  into  possession.  They 
then  leaped  lightly  from  their  horses,  the  youth 
giving  a.  hand  to  his  sister,  and  then  proceeding  to 
take  the  saddles  and  bridles  from  tho  warm  slueds, 
and  placing  these  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  hobbled  tho 
nohle  creatures,  and  let  them  graze  at  large. 

While  he  was  doing  this,  the  young  lady,  throwing 
her  whip  upon  the  saddles,  slipped  off  her  riding 
skirt,  and  proceeded  in  her  unencumbered  state  to 
collect  sticks  and  dry  leaves  for  a  fire.  "  AVJiere 
shall  we  have  tlic  domestic  hearth,  Charles  ? "  smd 
the  handsome  girl,  as  she  stood  a  moment  with  the 
handle  of  sticks  in  her  hands. 

"  Oh  I  just  far  enough  from  that  fallen  log,  Geordy, 
90  that  it  may  serve  for  a  seat,"  and  as  he  spoke  he 
came  forward,  and  took  out  a  lucifer  box  to  give  her 
a  light.  There  was  soon  a  famous  blaze  on  a  clean, 
green  sort  of  tahlc-land  near  the  lake,  and  this 
served  for  a  directing  signal  to  a  carriage  which 
DOW  was  seen  coming  at  a  good  rate  down  the  forest 
opening.     It  was  a  sort  of  American  waggon,  lung 
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and  light,  on  springs,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  excellent, 
strong  carriage  horses,  and  famished  with  a  drciilar 
awning  of  white  canvass. 

^^Well  done,*'  cried  a  tall,  gentlemanly-looking 
man,  who  sate. on  the  low  firont  of  the  waggon, 
driving.  **  This  is  a  prime  place,  indeed,  for  a  halt. 
^hy»  yoongsters,  you  most  have  ordered  it  before- 
hand.*' 

'<  Of  coarse,^  said  the  yoong  man,  '*  the  last  time 
I  travelled  this  road;**  and  he  locdced  very  merry. 

*'  And  as  the  road  is  so  very  much  frequented, 
papa,"  said  the  laughing  girl, ''  it  was  quite  as  well 
to  drop  a  line  by  post,  to  secure  lodgings.** 

<' Quite  right  I  quite  right!"  shouted  a  couple  of 
female  voices  from  beneath  the  awning  of  the 
waggon.  **  And  so  now,  perhaps,  you  will  let  us  out 
that  we  may  survey  our  quarters." 

At  this  there  was  seen  a  man  tumbling  out  be- 
hind the  waggon,  and  in  great  haste  to  turn  back 
its  canvass  curtains  and  let  down  a  ladder,  down 
which  presently  descended  three  of  womankind, 
whom  we  must  more  particularly  introduce  to  the 
reader.  The  first  was  a  tall,  slender  figure,  whom, 
at  the  first  glance,  you  perceived  to  be  a  lady  by  the 
quiet  elegance  of  her  manner,  and  the  cultivated  ex- 
pression of  a  still  handsome  face,  though  she  was 
evidently  approaching  middle  age.     Next  followed  a 
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little  plump  roDnd  hodj,  with  a  very  round;  rosy,  good- 

Bfttured  countenance,  and  of  apparently  the  same  age, 

who  advanced  towards  the  two  young  people  wlio 

e  still  baay  at  the  fire,  the  young  man  having  run 

I  lor  ft  kettle  of  water,  and  set  it  close  to  tlie  fire  to 

boii,  while  the  young  lady  was  folding  up  her  riding- 

I  -dcirt   and   laying  it  aside  in  more  orderly  fashion 

I   tinder   the   great   tree.     This    little   cosy  body,  we 

,  nay   inform   the   reader,  was   aunt    to   the    young 

I  people,   and  went   in    the   family    by   the   familiar 

name  of  Aunt  Judith  ;  and  we  suppose  the  sagacious 

reader  has  already  divined  that  tlie  tall  gentleman 

Mid  tall  lady  were  the  father   and  mother  of  the 

young  ones.     The  third  woman  was  no  other  than 

Peggy  Wilks,  who,  in  England,  had  occupied  for 

I  many    years    the   post   of  laundry  woman    to    the 

family,  and  was   here  as  maid  of  all-work,  in  her 

fortieth    year,   accompanied,    nevertheless,    by   her 

husband,  the  quondam  gardener,   but   now   uiiscel- 

luieous  man — Abner  Wilka,  the  same  strong  fellow 

■  •^bo  was  just  seen  tumbling  so  precipitately  out  of 

I  ihe  waggon. 

Here  you  have  the  whole  group,  and  let  me  tell 
l^you  such  a  group  as  you  do  not  light  upon  every  day 
■■.in  the  Australian  bush.  If  you  had  been  told  that 
D'tfais  was  the  governor  and  hia  family  taking  an  ex- 
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cursion  up  the  country^  you  would  have  said^  ''just 
so,  I  see  it,  it  can  be  nobody  else/'  for  neither  squatter, 
merchant,  commissioner,  nor  digger  carry  about  with 
them  that  unassuming  prestige  of  rank  and  station. 
Gentlemen  you  would  find  amongst  these  classes,  real 
gentlemen  and  many,  and  amongst  commissioners  a 
great  deal  of  pretence,  and  a  morbid  love  of  gold  lace 
and  parade  dreadfully  demonstrative  of  the  parvenu. 
But  in  this  family  you  saw  no  pretence;  you  felt  that 
there  was  the  reality,  and  only  wondered  what  had 
brought  them  here. 

Listen,  and  I  will  drop  a  word  or  two  into  your 
ear.  Sir  Thomas  Fitzpatrick  was  heir  to  a  noble 
property  in  the  north  and  midland  counties  of  Eng- 
land. Like  many  another  country  gentleman,  he 
had  his  tastes  for  horses,  racing,  and  sporting  in 
various  ways.  His  property  became  embarrassed,  and 
when  he  was  in  difficulty  up  started  a  kind  cousin. 
Sir  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  and  laid  claim  to  the  estate. 
Astonishing  as  was  the  fact,  totally  till  that  moment 
undreamt  of,  yet  Sir  Patrick  commenced  a  suit  for 
the  recovery  of  the  hereditary  family  estates,  and 
won  it.  What  was  most  strange  of  all  too,  he  won  it 
by  proving,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury  at  least,  that 
Sir  Thomas  was  illegitimate.  Illegitimate  I  AYhy 
nobody,  not  Sir  Thomas  by  any  means,  had  ever 
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Ihought  of  such  a  thing.  However,  odd  enougli, 
vhen  Sir  Patrick  asserted  and  proved,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  letters  and  an  old  servant  of  tlie  family  long 
lago  dismissed  by  Sir  Thomas's  father,  that  Sir 
Thomas's  father  and  mother  never  were  maiTied,  Sir 
Thomas  found  himself  totally  unable  to  prove  the 
marriage.  It  had  been  a  hasty  one,  contracted 
abroad  at  Florence,  unknown  to  the  relations  of  the 
family  on  either  side,  at  the  ambassador's.  But  the 
ambassador  was  long  dead ;  and  being  then  a  single 
man,  at  the  time  this  took  place  his  family  could 
produce  no  record  of  such  a  transaction.  The  chap- 
lain, too,  had  gone  afterwards  to  India,  and  no 
mqoiries  could  trace  him  beyond  a  certain  point. 

Here  was  a  dilemma  I  No  certificate  of  her 
marriage  coidd  be  found  amongst  the  papers  of  Sir 
Thomas's  mother,  nor  yet  amongst  those  of  his 
father;  yet  during  their  lives,  and  for  years  after- 
wards, not  a  doubt  had  ever  been  whispered  by 
any  party  whatever  of  the  bond  fide  marriage  of 
these  most  respectable  and  honourable  people.  What 
had  put  Sir  Patrick  on  this  scent  ?  How  had 
he  stumbled  all  at  once  on  such  a  discovery? — 
for  such  it  must  have  been,  and  a  lute  one,  or  he 
vouid  not  have  safEered  Sir  Thomas  to  enjoy  tlie 
sttRtea   for  a  single   day  —  he   was   nut   tliat   man. 
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But  he  asserted  his  claims  and  he  made  them  gcxid, 
ay,  again  and  again*  SirThomaa,fiurwantof  fbrdier 
means^  had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  hia  advennrj 
and  retire  from  the  field.  His  lot  was  anch  as  la 
common  on  all  such  occasions;  he  firand  not  a  siiig^ 
friend  to  stand  bj  him.  On  the  contrary^  he  saw  all 
his  once  nnmeroos  dan  of  finends,  so  called,  and 
acquaintances  who  had  feasted  and  fluttered  xoand 
him,  suddenly  flock  over  to  the  eDmnj,  and  feast  and 
flutter  round  him  in  the  same  hall  and  rooms;  dw 
same  worthy  people  who  had  at  first  expressed  llieir 
unbounded  astonbhment  at  the  audacity  of  Sir  Peter 
setting  up  so  burlesque  a  claim,  now,  in  the  same 
sympathising  zeal,  expressing  their  equally  un- 
bounded astonishment  at  the  rascality  of  the  pretended 
Sir  Thomas  so  long  coolly  keeping  Sir  Patrick  out  of 
his  own. 

Yes,  there  was  one  friend  who  stuck  by  them,  and 
that  was  Aunt  Judith.  But  then  Aunt  Judith,  Sir 
Thomas's  sister,  was  included  in  the  same  category 
and  branded  with  the  same  stigma.  Poor  Aunt 
Judith,  who  was  generally  good  humour  itself,  had 
been  violently  indignant  at  the  aspersion  on  her 
mother,  and  on  her  brother  and  his  family ;  but  as  to 
her  mother's  marriage,  she  said  they  might  just  as 
well  tell  her  that  Durham  Cathedral  was  a  pickled 
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^^   she 
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onion  as  that  her  mother  was  not  married.  Why, 
«he  had  beard  her  mother  talk  of  the  marriage  a 
hnndred  times;  and  all  the  huriy  and  fright  and 
strange  accompaniments  of  it.  And  how  they  had 
lived  in  a  little  cottage  at  Capri,  and  afterwards  at 
Naples ;  and  of  their  climbing  Vesuvius,  and  of  tiieir 
happy  but  uneasy  life  till  they  had  news  and  full  for- 
gii-enesa  from  England,*  Not  married,  indeed  I  If 
ever  there  was  a  pure-hearted  and  happy-minded 
woman,  as  far  as  her  own  position  went,  it  was  her 
revered  mother.  No  cloud,  no  obscurity,  no  mystery 
*Ter  hovered  for  a  moment  over  lieu  name  or  her 
angelic  brow.  She  was  the  soul  of  piety  and 
domestic  love.  Luckily  for  Aunt  Judith  and  Sir 
Thomas,  the  virtuous  and  triumphant  Sir  Patrick 
could  not  touch  her  property,  and  it  was  handsome. 
It  had  not  come  by  inheritance,  but  had  been  be- 
queathed. With  this  she  bad  supported  Sir  Thomas 
in  bis  sti-uggles  against  the  new  claimant  as  much  as 
she  could  without  leaving  the  family  without  re- 
^Wurces ;  and  to  withdraw  them  all  for  a  time  from 
scene  of  defeat  and  mortification,  she  had  pro- 
post-'d  to  spend  a  few  years  in  Australia,  wliere,  with 
her  sufficient  remaining  means,  they  could  secure  a 
station,  and  live  a  new  life  till  things  took  a  turn. 
And  they  will  take  a  turn,"  Aunt  Judith  con- 
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tended  most  undauntedly.  ''  The  whole  things"  she 
protested^ ''  is  a  hoax,  a  lie,  a  villanj.  That  wretch 
of  a  lady's  maid  must,  by  some  means,  have  got  hold 
of  her  mother's  marriage  certificate,  and  carried  it  off 
to  make  a  trade  of,  but,  as  to  the  letters  produced  on 
the  trial,  they  were  forgeries,  infamous,  diabolical, 
detestable  forgeries.  Ah,  well!"  she  would  add, 
^'  wait  awhile,  wait  awhile,  we  shall  see.  These 
things  do  n't  go  on  for  ever.  There  is  a  righteous 
God  yet,  and  He  will  find  them  out.  That  fiend  of 
a  maid  one  of  these  days  will  most  likely  be  terrified 
at  the  approach  of  death,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
for  a  bad  conscience  is  worse  than  a  bad  cancer, 
and  when  it  gives  an  awful  pang  some  day  the 
wretch  will  cry  out  unawares.  Yes,  nmrk  me,  that 
will  be  it  —  does  she  think  God  can't  find  her 
base,  shallow  tricks  out?  Poor  foolish  thing!  as  if 
she  could  cheat  the  Almighty  !  Only  wait ;  all  will 
be  right!" 

We  shall  only  here  say  further,  that  these  strange 
circumstances  had  not  passed  over  the  present  party 
without  extreme  and  violent  suffering.  Sir  Thomas's 
Jiair  had  grown  very  grey,  and  the  stamp  of  fierce 
alternations  of  passion  and  unlooked-for  affliction 
had  left  their  traces  on  his  fine  countenance,  in  a 
requently  clouded   and  often  dejected    expression. 
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dioagb  he,  st  tunes,  now  again  wore  his  former 
cheorfal  and  even  sportive  manner;  for  he  liad 
always  been  of  a  frank,  mirthfu!,  though  unfortu- 
nately ardent  and  headstrong  temperament.  Lady 
Fitzpatrick  had  suffered  severely  in  health  and 
spirits,  but  now  she  was  much  restored  hy  the 
pleasant  ofiection  and  indefatigable  endeavours  of  all 
around  her  to  contribute  to  her  consolation.  As  for 
Aont  Judith,  if  she  could  be  satisfied  for  her  dear 
relatives,  she  would  be  as  perfectly  happy  here  as  at 
home  in  their  most  prosperous  days.  Her  life  was 
80  centred  in  the  lives  of  those  her  dearly  beloved 
relatives,  their  happiness  was  so  completely  hers, 
that  she  had  refused  all  offers  of  marriage,  as  want- 
ing nothing  more  than  her  independenro  and  their 
Bociety.  The  children  seemed  quite  as  much  her 
children  as  anybody's,  and  everything  pleasant  in 
the  family  seemed  especially  hers.  Lady  Fitzpatriek 
was  not  merely  her  sister-in-law,  but  her  very  dearest 
friend,  who  relied  on  her  judgment  more  than  on  all 
the  female  world  besides.  And  then  she  had  such  a 
love  of  the  country,  of  trees,  plants,  flowers,  birds, 
insects,  all  sorts  of  living  things,  that  to  be  wandering 
hero  through  those  boundless  forests,  and  seeing 
and  hearing  aomething  new  continually,  were  to  her 
a  perfect  dream  of  delight.     She  entered  into  all  the 
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spirit  of  this  vagabond  life,  and  helped  to  cook,  and' 
make  l)eds,  and  do  a  hundred  things  that,  from  their 
novelty  and  from  the  utter  imposaibilitj  of  their  ever 
doing  them  at  home,  prodnced  a  constant  succession 
of  fun  and  laughter  which  made  her  almost,  and  some- 
times altogether,  forget  the  past  and  its  troubles. 

And  so  I  think  that  is  enough  of  knowledge  of  our 
travellers  for  the  present,  except  that  thej  had  re* 
solved  to  drop  all  title  while  in  this  colony.    '^  I  will 
be  no  pretender,"  said  Sir  Thomas ;  "  if  I  cannot  win 
my  old  title  I  will  not  wear  it    Therefore,  they  were 
plain  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  and  no  more,  except 
in  the  eyes  and  mouths  of  Abner  and  Peggy  Wilks, 
who  continued  to  treat  them  with  the  same  marked 
deference,  and  to  blunder  out  continually  their  old 
titles.     They  had  been  now  several  days  on  their 
journey  to  their  station,  and  found  it  quite  delightful. 
Out  of  this  tilted  waggon  came  speedily  a  variety  of 
articles  and  apparatus  for  the  evening's  meal  and  the 
night's  accommodation.     First  a  tent,  which  Charles 
Fitzpatrick  and  his  father  very  soon  had  erected, 
while  Abner  unharnessed  the  horses  and  turned  them 
out,  hanging  the  harness  on  the  waggon-pole,  and 
throwing  over  it  a  rug  to  defend  it  from  the  night 
dew.     Then  came  out  four  pointed  stakes   and  a 
board,  and  the  four  stakes  being  driven  firmly  into 
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t)»  ground,  and  the  board  laid  upon  them,  behold  the 
npper  table. 

That  done,  there  was  Georgina,  or,  as  she  was  more 
commonly  called,  Geordy,  with  a  fine  white  table- 
cloth to  spread  upon  it,  while  Aunt  Judith  was 
progging  in  a  basket  for  the  necessary  cup  s<  u  e  s 
tnd  platea.  "  La  V  exclaimed  Aunt  Jiiditl  hold  g 
up  sundry  fragments  of  crockery,  "aiiotl  maal 
I  declare.  It  is  all  through  those  dreadful  ^ull  es 
they  are  enough  to  break  anything.  la  su  e  I 
think  they  have  broken  roy  back  a  dozen  times  to- 
day.    Why  do  n't  tbey  make  bridges,  I  wonder  ? " 

"  For  tho  same  reason,  I  suppose,"  said  ifr.  Fitz- 
paLrtck,  "  that  thoy  do  n't  make  eartlieiiware  here- 
abouts, or  we  might  bny  some.  That  is,  because 
time  is  nobody  to  make  thorn." 

"They  would  not  be  a  very  good  invostmeiit,  I 
'  expect,"  said  Georgina,  "just  yet." 

"  They  would  be  quite  as  profitable,"  said  Aunt 
Ljodith,  pulling  out  a  cream  jug  without  a  handle, 
Tand  with  only  half  a  spout,  and  saying  parenthetically, 
"  Lord  bless  us  I  another.  They  would  be  quite  as 
I  .profitable  as  that  investment  of  jolts  in  my  backbone 
I  (bat  I've  got.  But  goodness  I  what's  that ;'"— Turning 
f  «tidden[y  at  a  great  rushing  and  pother  at  the  fire. 
"  Heavens!"  exclaimed  Geoigiiia,  "  it  is  the  ketllo 
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boiling  over.  Peggy,  Peggy,  bring  the  tea." 
Whereupon  Peggy,  looking  very  broiled,  appeared 
from  the  tent,  and  diving  into  a  box  of  sundries  by 
the  waggon,  approached  with  a  packet  of  tea. 

"You  look  hot,  Peggy,"  said  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. 

"  Hot,  my  lady  I  yes  ma'am,- 1  mean  ;  its  these  flies, 
drat  'em.  They're  at  me  just  as  they've  bin  since  I 
set  foot  in  this  fly-blown  country.  It's  no  Christian 
country,  anybody  may  see  by  that  Why  do  n't  they 
christen  it,  my  lady,  ma'am  ?  well,  its  no  manner  of 
use,  my  lady,  it  must  out.  But  if  they'd  only 
christen  the  country  and  drive  the  flies  into  the  Red 
Sea,  it  would  be  a  blessing.  I  hit  here  and  there, 
and  it's  of  no  use ;  I  only  hit  my  own  nose  and  mouth ; 
and  as  for  Abner,  he  has  got  all  the  skin  burnt  off  his 
nose  with  wearing  that  silly  bit  of  a  cap  instead  of  a 
good  rational  hat ;  but  he  says  he  does  not  like  to  do 
that,  because  it 's  making  himself  even  with  Sir,  that 
is.  Master  and  Mr.  Charles." 

''  Oh,  by  all  means  let  him  wear  a  hat  if  he  have 
one,"  said  all  the  ladies  together. 

**  Thank  you,  my  ladies,"  said  Peggy,  "  it  will  be 
a  comfort.  As  for  me,  I  have  got  one  fly  down  my 
throat,  and  two  up  my  nose,  and  one  acchully  into 
one  of  my  ears,  and  its  going  boo-woo-woo,  just  like  a 
mill  wheel,  contindjally,  the  mischief  on  it  I " 
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"Poor  Peggy  I"  »aid  Aunt  Judith,  "if  it's  not 
out  after  tea  we  'II  trjr  to  drown  it  by  pouring  some 
water  into  the  oar.  Bat  see,  tea  is  ready.  Pray 
call  the  gentlemen  I" 

The  gentlemen  meantime  had  been  very  busy  carry- 
ing beds  and  bedclothes  into  the  tent,  which  was  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  the  ladies  and  Peggy ;  while 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  Charles  had  mattresses  laid  in 
the  waggon,  and  Abner  one  spread  under  it,  where 
the  dogs  took  ap  their  quarters  near  him. 

AH  now  was  arranged,  and  on  the  tea-table  ap- 
peared a  substantial  meal  of  a  cold  parrot  pre  and 
Tarious  cakes;  the  pie  being  a  present  at  a  station 
where  they  dined  that  day,  and  Pegg}-  was  at  the 
same  time  busy  over  a  panful  of  energetically 
frizzing  and  crackling  beef  slakes;  and  Abner 
coming  from  the  lake  with  aome  of  the  coolest  water 
he  could  procure,  by  dipping  with  a  weighted  dipper 
into  its  deepest  and  shadiest  pai'l,  to  put  the  butter 
in,  which  manifested  a  strong  tendency  to  run  into 
oil.  The  tea-table  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
folding  chairs,  which-  our  party  now  took  possession 
of,  and  the  tablej  with  its  snowy  clotJi  and  neat 
apparatus  and  rich  provision,  surrounded  by  tlio 
travellers,  presented  in  that  pleasant  wilderness  a 
very  unique  and  pleasant  spectacle. 

TOL.  r.  0 
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As  they  sate  at  their  teeniiipper,  oor  traTeDiQn 
looked  about  and  expressed  to  each  odnr  tbdr  eqjej- 
ment  of  the  soene.  Two  langhiog-jackasaes  eaasb 
and  settling  on  a  tree  near  them,  free  to  turn,  and 
raising  their  heads  as  high  as  they  ooald,  laughed 
into  each  odier^s  fiuses,  in  the  most  obstrqwaoni, 
chuckling,  rattling,  hoo^  hoo-ing  laughter  imagiii* 
able.  Yon  wonid  have  said  they  had  just 
something  most  prodigiously  ludicrous,  but  it 
merely  their  way  of  saying  good  night  to  each  otiherf 
for  they  were  about  to  go  to  roost,  as  they  saw  tiie  sun 
was  setting.  Then  flew  past  a  number  of  those  beau- 
tiful black-and-white  dove-like  birds^  called  magpie 
larks,  crying  '*  chain^  chain ;"  and  the  next  moment 
Aunt  Judith  cried  out,  "  Oh,  look  I  look,  what  a 
beauty  !"  and  all  eyes  following  saw  a  little  bird  with 
a  most  glowing  scarlet  breast  and  brilliant  blue  back, 
sitting  on  the  pole  of  the  carriage.  It  was  the 
Australian  robin,  which,  much  more  magnificent  than 
ours,  yet  has  all  the  same  quiet  manner,  and  love  of 
haunting  human  neighbourhood. 

A  far  more  striking  spectacle  however,  drew  the 
eyes  of  the  party  another  way.  On  their  left  hand  a 
grand-looking  fellow  of  a  wild  bull  advanced  through 
the  forest  at  the  head  of  a  noble  herd  of  cattle,  and 
arrested  by  the  sight  of  the  party  and  their  fire,  the 
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stupendous  fellow  stood  and  survejed  tlieiii  for  some 
miciites  with  &  soleioQ  look,  as  questioning  whetlier 
they  meant  any  mischief  to  himself  or  company, 
and  then  stalked  calmly  on,  followed  by  the  whole 
herd. 

"  How  grand  1"  exclaimed  Aunt  Judith.  "  Do  n't 
the  prond  creatures  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  in  these 
wilds?  They  clearly  fee!  their  natural  rights  and 
iodependence  here.  They  are  the  sovereigns  of  the 
wilderness,  and  we  are  only  intruders." 

"  And,  by  the  bye,"  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  starting 
np,  "let  us  intrude,  Charles,  on  the  wild-fowl  in  the 
water  here,  before  it  is  dark," 

They  snatched  up  their  guns,  taking  eacli  a  si<le  of 
the  little  lake.     Bounce,  the  great   Xcwfoundland, 
and  Club,  the  little  tawny  bull-terrier,  were  speedily 
swimming  eagerly  in  the   water,  and   disappearing 
unongst  the  flags  and  reeds.     At  once  there   were 
sundry  startled  quackings  of  wild  docks,  and  up  rose 
'         a  cloud  of  them  with  a  stunning  noise  of  their  wings. 
Charles  and  his  father  knocked  down  about  half-a- 
dozen  of  them  with  each  a  single  shot,  and  waited  for 
fresh  appearances.     They  did  not  wait  long  ;  two  or 
three  blue  herons,  and  what  was  more  attractive,  a 
■        flock  of  large  wild  geese,  rose  from  the  reeds,  and 
H       two  of  these  last  were  brought  down.     While  the 
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gentlemen  re-loaded,  Abner  Wilks  enoounged  the 
dogs  to  bring  out  the  fidlen  game,  pointing  tibam  in 
the  right  directions,  and  ever  and  anon  throwing 
a  stick  to  where  there  lay  some  one  of  the  dead  birds. 
When  these  were  secured,  they  set  the  dogs  to  explore 
the  reeds  a&esh,  bat  no  farther  fowl  arose;  awoonded 
duck,  however,  was  driven  oat,  and  continued  for 
some  time  to  dive  and  scaffle  about,  till  a  shot  finished 
it,  and  little  Club  bronght  it  to  land* 

Here  was  rich  provision  for  tOHmorrow*s  larder, 
and  the  company  now  all  betook  themselves  to  their 
several  beds,  for  it  was  growing  rapidly  dark,  and 
they  meant  to  be  stirring  with  the  earliest  dawn. 

With  that  dawn  the  travellers  were  all  on  foot. 
Abner  had  hunted  up  the  horses,  and  Peggy  was  busy 
frying  a  couple  of  wild  ducks,  already  cut  to  pieces, 
for  there  was  no  time  to  cook  them  whole,  and  soon 
the  breakfast  table  was  covered  by  the  ladies  with 
ample  provision  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cakes  and  bread 
from  their  stores.  The  horses  came  and  looked  on  as 
expectingly  as  the  dogs,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  carved 
up  a  good  large  loaf,  and  gave  them  each  repeated 
slices,  which  they  devoured  with  manifest  satisfaction, 
while  Bounce  and  Club  were  as  liberally  supplied 
with  bones  and  other  morsels  from  the  table.  Break- 
fast over,  amid  abundance  of  pleasant  chat,  the  tent 
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was  struck,  tlie  table  and  beds  packed  in  tlie  waggon, 
the  horses  put  into  harness  and  saddle,  and  the  ground 
being  carefully  hunted  over  to  see  that  nothing  was 
left,  tlie  partj-  once  more  set  forward. 

The  day  soon  grew  very  warm,  but  the  journey 
through  the  woods  wa.s  delightful.  Charles  and 
Georgina  rode  on  in  advance,  still,  however,  keeping 
generally  within  sight ;  and  the  party  in  the  waggon 
came  on  as  the  ground  permitted  them.  Sometimes 
they  rode  for  miles  through  the  woods,  the  ground 
bmg  level,  and  a  simple  track  of  wheels  being  their 
guide.  All  around  them  the  earth  was  strewn  with 
huge  fallen  trees  and  dead  brandies,  and  masses  of 
the  evergreen  gum-tree  leaves  dried  on  their  boughs 
in  their  greenness,  ready  kindling  matter  for  the 
travellers'  fire.  Sometimes  they  passed  over  vei-y 
Merile  ground,  where  yet  grew  huge  trees,  and  under 
their  shade  various  acacias,  some  in  bloom  and  some 
gone  out,  and  often  the  golden  wattle,  showing  its 
last  jcllow  flowers,  and  lumps  transparent  gum- 
arabic  sticking  on  its  crimson  branches.  Sometimes 
their  way  led  them  over  dry  stony  lulls,  wliere  the 
whole  ground  seemed  formerly  to  have  been  on  fire, 
and  still  retained  a  reddish  hue,  the  stones  grinding 

^^_  up  under  the  wheels  into  the  appearance  of  hrick-dust. 

^^^TOn  these  barren  rnngeB  the  lofty  iron-hark   trees, 
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with  their  great  Uack  boles  deeply  plon^^ied  inte 
furrowsj  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  the  iceiie. 
Then  they  travelled  along  green  valleys  with  beaatiful 
slopes  on  each  side^  thinly  sprinkled  with  trees,  and 
offering  abundant  grass  to  their  h<»nes.  Up  many  a 
hill,  and  through  miles  of  forest,  the  travellers  de- 
scended and  walked,  ever  and  ancm  attracted  by  some 
new  and  beaatifiil  flower,  by  the  singular  grass-tresb 
with  its  tall  flpwering  rod,  or  by  the  volumes  of  golden 
mistletoes  which  hung  from  the  trees,  resemUipg 
lions'  skins  at  a  distance.  The  gay  flocks  ot  panels 
and  paroquets,  the  snowy  flocks  of  white  cockatoos, 
the  rush  and  clatter  of  a  vast  crowd  of  black  magpies, 
or  the  quaint  notes  of  lesser  birds,  conspicuous  above 
them  all  being  the  droll  mimicries  of  the  leatherhead, 
kept  them  continually  amused. 

In  the  afternoon  they  came  suddenly  out  upon  a 
great  plain,  and  its  appearance  called  forth  instant 
exclamations  of  delight  and  astonishment  from  the 
ladies.  The  plain  was  many  miles  in  length,  and 
three  or  four  miles  across ;  but  the  whole  surface  of 
it  was  one  blaze  of  gold.  It  was  like  a  billowy  sea 
of  gold,  as  the  breeze  rolled  over  the  splendid  flowers 
of  which  it  was  composed,  and  sent  towards  the 
travellers  a  rich  fragrance.  All  round  the  aureate 
plain  was  hemmed  in  by  the  dark  forests,  and  over 
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tiiem,  in   rarioas  directions,  showed  airily  tlie  blue 
sommits  of  distant  mountains. 

"  We  thonght  you  would  be  rather  amazed  here," 
said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  Charles,  who  had  theiiisel  ves 
been  up  to  the  station  ;  and  indeed  theii'  amaKomoiit 
and  delight  were  unbounded.  They  all  descended, 
both  from  carriage  and  liorseback,  and  ran  into  the 
prodigal  flower  ocean.  The  scene  was  in  truth  re- 
markable; the  flowers  consisting  principally  of  two 
kinds, — a  fine  large  and  fragrant  bawkwecd,  and  a 
plant  which  sent  up  a  dozen  or  more  clean  straw- 
like stems  of  a  yard  high  from  each  root,  on  the  summit 
of  each  of  which  was  a  solid  globe  of  vegetable  gold, 
an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  Interspersed  amongst 
these  were  large  purple  vetches,  or  Swainsonias, 
of  a  most  delicious  vanilla  scent,  and  various  kinds 
of  white  and  yellow  everlastings.  The  whole  were 
planted  by  nature  on  raised  beds  of  a  loamy  mould, 
kept  aa  clear  from  other  plants  or  grass  by  tlie  s^nie 
wonderful  power,  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  an  army 
of  gardeners;  and  between  these  innumerable  beds 
were  walks  of  solid  turf,  hat  half  hidden  by  the 
\       luxuriant  billows  of  the  golden  efflorescence. 

"Wonderful!    wonderfnU"  exclaimed  the  ladios, 

£1  enraptured  about  in  this  glorious  garden 
ip  to  their  very  waists  in  the  fragrant  sea, 
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and  gathering  bandfdls  of  the  superb  blossoms  as  if 
thej  could  never  have  enough. 

^^  But  you  do  not  see  the  grandest  thing  of  all^**  said 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  **  What  is  that  ?••  asked  the  ladies. 
'^  What  can  be  more  enchanting  than  this  scene  ?" 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  pointed,  with  a  face  full  of  signi- 
ficant pleasure,  to  a  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
plain,  and  said,  "  Tallangetta!" 

'^  Tallangetta  I"  exclaimed  the  ladies  in  one  breath, 
and  in  the  liveliest  tone;  and  they  stood  in  silent 
delight,  as  riveted  to  the  spot.  The  scene,  indeedj 
was  well  calculated  to  call  forth  their  admiration. 
They  beheld  a  range  of  bold  hills, — bold  in  altitude, 
but  soft  and  delicate  in  their  outlines.  They  were 
covered  with  grass,  and  dotted  over  with  trees  of  a 
peculiar  character — the  Casuarinasor  Shiacks — part 
of  which,  with  their  more  rigid  and  outstretched 
branches,  resemble  pine  trees,  and  others,  with  theirs 
drooping  gracefully,  resembling  large  trees  of  broom. 
None  of  the  ordinary  gum-trees  grew  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hill,  but  their  thick  masses  appeared  here  and 
there  peeping  from  their  summits.  By  places  stony 
crags  shot  up  on  these  summits,  varying  the  softness 
of  the  scene;  and  to  the  right  swelled  up  a  more 
lofty  hill,  the  upper  parts  of  which  were  already 
scorched  by  the  sun  to  the  pale  hue  of  sere  grass. 
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Balf  waj  up  this  hill  stood  a  white  house,  consisting 
of  two  ranges  of  buildings,  united  by  a  colonnade, 
and  around  it  extended  a  coasiderablc  space  of  gardens 
and  vinejards,  enctoaed  in  a  ring  fence. 

"  That  ia  Tallangetta ;  that  is  the  Squatter's  home," 
Mul  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  evidently  delighted  wttii  it  him- 
•elf,  and  seeming  at  the  moment  to  forget  bis  once  far 
nobler  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Cheviots,  or  the 
pleasant  old  brick  manor-house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent. 

"  Beautiful  [  beautiful  I "  again  ejaculated  the  ladies, 
Irat  in  a  softer  tone,  and  with  teais  in  their  eyes. 
"Thank  GodI"said  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  "for  such  a 
Itome  in  sucli  a  place."  "  Yea,  thaiik  God  indeed," 
Bwd  Aunt  Judith ;  "  and  jou  too,  dear  brother,  and 
my  dear  Charley,  for  having  chosen  such  a  one. 
But  where  is  the  lake  ?" 

"There  I"  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  turning  and  point- 
ing ui  a  direction  opposite  to  the  bouse  ;  and  there, 
at  some  miles'  distance,  they  saw  the  waters  glittering 
in  the  sun  over  the  golden  wilderness,  and  a  row  of 
dark  trees,  seeming  to  grow  in  the  water  as  man- 
groves grow  in  the  sea. 

"  Let  us  mount  and  get  on,"  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
•'for  you  will  see  from  the  house  not  only  the  whole 
of  the  lake,  but  all  this  wonderfol  panorama  of  golden 
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prairie^  boundless  breadth  of  snrronndiiig  forests,  and 
moantain  sommits  in  the  far  distance.*'  The  whole 
party  were  in  haste  to  proceed,  their  ejes  still,  how- 
ever, on  the  opposite  hills,  which  they  perused  feature 
bj  feature,  with  all  their  hollows  and  projections, 
their  dark  green  trees,  and  sprinklings  of  cattle  and 
of  flocks.  Still  more  did  their  gaze  rest  on  that 
home  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  their  pains  and 
pleasures  for  years  to  come.  But  they  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  they  caught  sight  of  a  long  train  of 
loaded  drays,  drawn  by  teams  of  many  bullocks. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fitepatrick,  with 
an  air  of  indignant  vexation,  <*  those  lazy  bullock- 
drivers  have  not  yet  reached  the  station.  A  whole 
fortnight  have  they  been  in  making  a  hundred  miles, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  roads  so  good." 

All  heads  were  stretched  from  the  waggon,  and 
eyes  directed  from  horseback,  and  there  indeed  they 
saw  six  great  drays  loaded  with  their  furniture,  effects, 
and  stores.  These  they  confidently  expected  had 
arrived  some  days  ago,  and  been  unpacked;  but 
as  they  approached  the  train  they  began  to  see  cause 
for  the  slow  progress.  Here  were  these  heavily- 
laden  waggons  moving,  or  attempting  to  move,  over 
the  deep,  soft,  volcanic  ground.  The  wheels  sunk 
almost  to  the  axles,  and  ploughed  up  the  ground  as 
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they  went  in  wondrous  furrows.  Most  of  tlio  drai-s 
appeared  stuck  fast,  defying  ail  the  efforts  of  the  callle 
to  move  them,  though  there  were  from  eight  to  twelve 
huge  strong  beasts  to  every  dray,  dL^fyiiig  tlieni, 
and  &11  the  swearing,  and  bawling,  and  hallooaiiig 
of  tlie  drivers,  and  that  amounted  to  a  most  I'linde- 
mgnean  din.  The  only  way  of  making  .iny  progress 
was  by  uniting  two  or  three  teams,  and  tearing  along 
by  main  force  for  a  short  distance ;  then  another 
waggon  was  brought  forward  in  like  manner,  and  so 
on  in  succession.  Thus  were  the  men  progressing  at 
a  tortoise  pace,  and  with  a  most  astonishing  labour. 
As  the  party  drew  near,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  was 
prepared  to  be  very  angry,  became  cooler  and  cooler 
the  more  he  saw.  He  merely  remarked,  stopping  a 
moment,  "  that  he  hoped  to  have  seen  them  on  their 
return." 

"Return I"  said  the  fellow  whom  he  addressed, 
with  true  Australian  bluntness,  "  return  I  but  it  is  n't 
hopes  as  draws  over  ground  like  this.  It  is  next  to 
more  than  bullocks  can  do,  let  alone  hojies.  D'ye 
hear  that,  mates?  The  gentleman  talks  of  hope*? 
dragging  these  tarnation  loads  of  goods  through 
these  bloody  bogs.  Why,  if  we  had  much  more  of 
this,  we  should  never  be  there  these  next  hundre.l 
years.     But,  thank  Goodness,  there  is  but  a   liltlo 
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more;  bot  iben  ihenh  Ab  ISB,  and  lo  we  mmt 
camp  at  the  fiMt  to-m^hL* 

Mr.  Fitipatri^  dioTe  on,  and  aoon  thej  wound 
op  the  hilL  <'Nol  a  aool  u  to  look  toodA/^  he  aaid, 
*^  till  we  are  at  the  hooae,  and  joa  will  see  the  whole 
at  once.*  Oharka  and  Oeargiua  haBtened  oo«  and 
when  tfaej  arrived  thej-  were  on  the  tenaoe  in  front 
of  the  house  to  receive  them,  aceompanied  bj  two  w 
three  men  and  a  nMud-oenrant  One  of  the  men 
was  the  overseer,  and  another  the  cook.  When  the 
ladies  got  oat  of  the  carriage,  thej  were  more  dian 
ever  enraptured  with  the  view.  Below  at  some  distance 
in  front  lay  the  lake^  several  miles  in  extent^  every- 
where surrounded  bj  green,  mound-like  swells,  and 
then  by  the  wide  golden-flowered  plains.  Few  trees 
grew  about  the  lake,  except  a  row  on  this  side, 
growing,  as  thej  had  appeared  to  do  at  a  distance,  in 
the  water,  showing  that  they  had  sprung  there  when 
the  lake  was  less  full  than  at  present,  and  probably 
marking  the  course  of  a  stream  which  issued  at  the 
near  right-hand  comer  of  the  lake,  and  ran  down 
the  valley  in  a  broad  shallow  expanse  amongst  trees 
and  bushes*  All  round  showed  the  vast  forests  and 
the  distant  mountain  ranges. 

The  house  itself  looked  more  akin  to  the  bush 
than   it  did  at  a  distance.     There  it  had  a  com- 
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maoding  aspect.  Here  it  showed  rather  liomelikG 
flian  grand.  It  was  white,  with  stuccoed  walls  and 
Bhingled  roofs.  The  two  oblong,  square  blocks  of 
which  it  consisted  were  connected  in  froutj  as  wo 
Iiave  said,  by  a  colonnade,  but  the  pillars  on  iviiich 
this  rested  were  merely  of  white  gum-trees,  cut  just 
when  they  had  shed  their  outward  bark,  and  there- 
fore were  as  round,  clean,  and  wliite  us  marble. 
The  roof  of  the  colonnade  was  also  of  shingles,  and 
the  whole  pile  was  rustic,  though  nmpic  and  coni- 
fbrtable.  The  buildings  with  their  colonnade  en- 
doeed  a  cotirt  which,  at  the  back,  was  terminated 
hy  a  lower  range  of  building,  forming  the  kitchen 
and  servants'  apartraenta.  There  was  a  small  quantity 
cf  furniture  still  in  the  house,  which  was  intended  to 
supply  the  overseer's  hat,  which  stood  with  other 
Inits  of  stockmen,  &c.  below,  near  tbe  lake ;  and  it 
was  only  by  contrivance  that  the  family  could  manage 
to  get  tea  and  pass  the  night.  But  tbdr  goods  were 
at  hand,  and,  with  the  chairs  and  mattresses  which 
they  had  brought  with  them,  they  might  liave  been 
far  worse  off  for  the  first  night  in  the  bush. 

The  house  faced  the  south-west,  and  as  tiiey  sate 
in  a  large  room  at  their  evening  meal  they  saw  the 
lake,  lying  with  its  onrufHed  but  now  sombre  surface, 
beneath  them,  and  the  sun,  hage  and  red,  dciscend 
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upon  the  misty  ridge  of  distent  Tnonntainsj  giving  a 
feeling  of  wonderful  soUtnde  to  the  whole  scene.  A 
deep  silence  Ml  orer  the  pertjr.  It  seemed  as  if 
that  spectacle^  sublime  as  it  was,  of  the  fmsangnined 
laminary  disappearing  oyer  all  that  world  of  lonelj 
woodsj  had  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  tiieir  real  dis- 
tance from  their  past  life  and  haunts;  as  if  it  called 
up  the  memories  of  those  things,  hrilUant  and  dear, 
and  sorrowful,  between  which  and  themselves  a  worid 
had  interposed  itself,  and  made  them  feel,  as  it  werc^ 
for  the  first  time  in  its  full  extent,  their  vast  sacrifices 
and  their  utter  isolation.  With  a  deep  sigh  each 
arose  and  withdrew,  fearing  to  tell  his  fellow  the 
sadness  which  oppressed  him,  yet  summoning  as 
much  of  cheerfulness  as  they  coidd  command  into 
the  wished  good-night 
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OtTB  friends  at  Talluigetta  rose  earl^  in  the  morning, 
n&esbed  ttad  full  of  new  spirits.  Tlic  sadness  of  the 
|ffevioD3  evening  was  gone  with  it,  and  the  heauty  of 
die  place  in  which  they  found  themselves  inspired 
tfaem  with  lively  thankfulnees  for  so  sweet  a  home  in 
ao  snpcrb  a  scene.  The  sun,  as  they  almost  simul- 
taneously issued  from  their  rooms,  had  not  yot  risen 
over  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  hill  on  whose  slope 
iheir  house  stood.  The  braes  around,  as  the  Scotch 
would  call  them,  lay  in  shadow,  and  sprinkled  with 
cool  dews.  But  far  away  they  could  see  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  bright  with  the  sunshine,  and  the  wide 
woodlands  illumined  like  a  sea  by  it.  Tiie  lake  below 
lay  partly  in  shadow,  and  partly  dazzling  in  radiance, 
and  the  smoke  was  cui'Ung  np  gi-oyly  from  the  huts 
at  the  stockyard  or  village,  as  it  might  be  termed,  at 
the  right-hand  comer  of  the  lake.  They  could  see 
two  or  three   large   flocks   proceeding   in   different 
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directions  from  it,  appearing  to  roll  over  the  plain 
like  a  white  mistj  fi>llowed  by  the  ahe^ierds,  and 
accompanied  by  their  dogp^  whoae  gladsome  baxking 
reached  them  dearly.  Laige  flocks  of  wild-ibwl 
were  travelling  towards  the  lake  from  ihdr  difierent 
noctomal  feeding-places,  and  ever  and  anon  thej 
could  see  the  flash  of  the  water  as  they  dashed  down 
into  it  Below  to  the  right  extended  that  magnifioeDt 
prairie  whose  golden-hued  surfiice  was  now  sobered 
down  by  the  absence  of  the  sun,  and  aronnd  stood 
the  primeval  fbr^st^  dark  and  solenm. 

From  this  splendid  prospect  the  delighted  group 
turned  to  take  a  more  near  survey  of  their  dwelling, 
A  sort  of  natural  terrace  had  been  seized  upon  for  the 
standing  of  the  house.  In  front  this  level  left  ample 
space  for  walking,  and  this  was  occupied  by  grass, 
and  the  outskirts  of  it  with  beds  of  mingled  shrubs 
and  flowers.  The  hill  then  descended  at  its  regular 
declination,  and  a  considerable  piece  of  ground  was 
enclosed  as  a  vineyard  by  a  hedge  of  cjrtissus,  looking 
most  agreeable  to  the  eye,  with  its  light  green  foliage 
and  yellow  racimes  of  flowers.  The  vineyard  was 
descended  by  a  sort  of  broad  steps,  three  or  four 
feet  wide  each;  and  the  vines  occupied  terraces, 
all  neatly  stocked  and  trimmed  as  by  a  French  or 
German  vinedresser.     At  the  bottom  was  a  broad 
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grass  walk,  at  each  end  of  wliich  was  placed  a  benclj, 
overshadowed  hy  the  silvery  grey  foliage  of  quince 
trees  richly  hung  with  young  fruit 

As  the  party  returned   towards   the  iioiisc   tlioy 
were  again   alrucfc  by  the  fitness  of  tJii'   building, 
which,  while  it  was  capacious  and  handsome,  cer- 
tainly was  Australian,  and  not  English.     It  was  hut 
of  one  storey,  yet  tolerably  high,  and  the  end  rooms 
had  broad  bay  windows,  as  if  to  catch  every  possible 
portion  of  the  noble  view  they  commanded.     That 
open   colonnade,   with   its   shingled  roof  and   deep 
caves,  and  its  clear,  straight,  and  beautifully  cylin- 
dric  stems,  white  and  smooth  as  marble,  stood  out 
irell  against  the  court,  lying  deep  in  shadow.     An 
srciiway  at  the  back  of  the  court  led  them  into  a  sort 
of  back  court  or  yard,  having  on  each   side  sheds 
under  which  horses  and  carriages  could  stand  occa- 
nonally,  though  the  true  place  for  such  things  was 
<iovfn  at  the  hats.     Separated  by  a  light  palUsade 
from  this  yard  appeared  a.  young  orchard,  extending 
lonie  distance  up  the  hill,  in  which  not  only  many 
kinJs  of  European  apples,  pears,  and   plums  were 
Suumhing,   but    peaches,   nectarines,   and   npricots, 
as  standard  trees,  showed  the  most  vigorous  growth, 
mi  were  amazingly  hung  with  green  fruit.     "  Here," 
Mid  Aunt  Judith,  "is  promise  indeed  for  autumn, 
Tou  I.  D 


Whj,  whti  preMrriDg  tlwre  will  bet  I  hopa  dw 
sugar  wo  n't  &tL" 

"Well,  I  liope  not,"  aid  Mr.  Fitepttrii^  *■! 
think  there  is  «  ton  coming  jut  nowj  and  parhif 
that  mtcy  serve  yoor  conacrralorj  paaaion,  Jodj.* 

"  Well,  perhipa  it  tna^,"  laid  Aimt  Joditb ;  "  bat 
really,  if  we  eat,  and  preMrre,  and  bak^  and  do  all 
sorts  of  things  with  theae  peaohea  and  i^oola,  I 
don't  tee  the  end  of  them,  ezoept  we  do  aa  &a 
Americans,  feed  ibo  pff  m  Hum.  But  Denbj 
and  Gremby,  70a  11  help  ns  all  joa  can,  won't 
yoQ?" 

Demby  and  Gremby  promised  most  merrily ;  and 
it  may  be  as  well  to  let  the  reader  know  that  the 
personages  thus  addressed  were  no  other  than  Charles 
and  Georgina.  Our  friends  were  a  family  who, 
in  their  familiar  intercourse  amongst  themselves, 
were  greatly  given  to  dubbing  each  other  with  nick- 
names, and  not  an  individual  amongst  them  but  had 
one.  Aunt  Judith  was  very  naturally  called  Judy, 
and  as  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  and  she  were  almost  in- 
separable, they  were  soon  named  Panch  and  Judy ; 
and  Aunt  Judith,  being  once  pestered  by  the  two 
children  for  some  of  her  preserves  and  marmalades, 
told  them  they  were  as  bad  as  Demby  and  Gremby, 
two  very  troublesome  people  of  their  acquaintance; 
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and  Dcmby  and  Gremby  were  voted  by  acclamation 
as  their  pet  titles.  There  wanted  but  a  by-name  foi 
the  paterfamilias,  and  that  soon  was  NiinrocI,  from 
lu&  banting  habits,  and  cut  down  by  degrees  to 
Nim. 

"  Oh,  mercy  on  us  1  what  have  we  here  ?  "  shrieked 
Aunt  Jndith ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  half  gal- 
lopping,  half  flying,  two  stapendoua  birds,  whose 
heads,  set  on  long  necks,  seemed  quite  as  higli  as 
Aant  Judith's,  and,  opening  enormously  long  beaks, 
and  making  the  most  uncouth  cries,  came  rushing 
upon  them,  spreading  and  flapping  their  wings  with 
■n  expansion  enough  to  enclose  the  wliule  party, 

"  Ha !  ha  I  my  old  fellows  I  ha  I  ha  I  Gog  and 
Magog!"  said  Charles,  catching  the  gigantic  bii'ds 
each  by  the  neck,  and  rubbing  their  long  beaks 
together.  "  Ha !  ha !  old  fellows  1  Why,  Jndy,  these 
ue  the  native  companions  I  told  you  of.  They  wo  n't 
hurt  yon.  They  are  as  gentle  and  as  good  as  Des- 
demona  herselE  They  only  want  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance." 

The  ladies  had  shrunk  together  in  alarm  at  this 
sudden  onset,  but  they  now  recovered  their  composure, 
and  admired  the  noble  birds.  They  were  of  the  crane 
species,  with  bodies  in  which  black,  azure,  and  grey 
prevailed,  and  on  the  back  part  of  their  lieads  they 


hsdabrigfateriiBHapaldilftaaei^  TbefHnDmnd 
Uie  faitj  with  timr  long,  aetiTe  Icgi,  uad  tmrj  now 
and  then  made  s  iMp  «nd  a  flip  of  diabr  laig*  wiogi, 
as  in  delight  Ton  mi^  lee  that  tbcj  wo^  aooa 
be  great  &nnizitea,  eapedally  wifli  Aunt  Jnditib. 

There  was  now  a  eaU  to  hnakfai^  and  the  Uidi 
followed  thenif  and  took  thtir  italiaBa  mider  Aa 
breakfwt«ooin  window,  when,  erifaodj,  Hnej  had 
been  fed.  cOhl  let  me  ham  MNna  bread;  laaat 
feed  the  brare  Gog  and  Ht^gg,*  aaid  Anat  Jn^th; 
but,  on  opening  the  window,  ihe  started  back  in 
amazement.  "  La  1  what  is  that  ?  Those  are  not  the 
birds ! "  Instead  of  the  long-beaked  companions,  there 
Btood  two  still  larger  creatures,  with  small  heads, 
short  beaks,  but  verj  large  dark,  intelligent  eyes, 
and  broad  backs  clothed  with  dark,  lustrous  feathers. 
Charles  burst  into  hearty  laughter  at  Aunt  Judith's 
wonder ;  for,  as  Aunt  Judith  entered  the  boose,  he 
had  enticed  Gog  and  Magog  into  tho  hall,  and  shut 
them  in,  while  he  ran  and  lured  these  superb  crea- 
tures with  a  piece  of  bread  from  the  other  side  ci  the 
house. 

"  Ob  I  beantiful,  beautiful  things  I"  exclaimed 
Georgina,     "  Why,  they  are  ostriches  I " 

"  Emus,  Geordy,  emus,  Australian  cassuaries  I " 
Biud  Charles.     "  Are  they  not  glorious  fellows  ?  " 
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The  whole  party  were  in  raptnrca  with  the  posscs- 
«ion  of  these  grand  fowls  of  the  Australian  wilderness, 
and  showered  out  a  plentiful  supply  of  bread  for 
them. 

"  If  the  compiinioQS  are  Gog  and  Magog, "  said 
Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  "  pray  what  are  these  ?" 

"  Oh  I  these  are  Brob  and  Naga ;  that  is,  Brob- 
dignag  and  Brobignaga,"  said  Charles;  "but  yuu 
will  find  them  always  about;  so  now  let  us  have 
Bome  breakfast." 

At  breakfast  Charles  told  the  ladies  that  they 
must  make  a  visit  with  him  down  to  the  Imtis ;  there 
they  would  see  a  plentiful  family  of  fowls,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys,  and  pea-fowls.  He  wanted  to  show 
them  the  huts  and  their  inhabitants,  I'urdy  the  hut- 
keeper,  and  Barks  the  drayman,  and  their  wives, 
and  the  great  wool-shed,  and  the  great  kitchen 
garden  down  by  the  creek,  and  a  near  view  of  the 
lake  with  all  its  wild  ducks,  geese,  teal,  widgeon, 
s,  shags,  and  black  swans. 
Black  swans  J" 

Yes,  black  swans,  plenty  of  them ;  and  in  the 
18  wild  turkeys,  and  in  abundance."  Charles 
was  running  on  in  delight  about  all  the  game,  kan- 
garoos in  the  hills,  and  wombats,  and  a  world  of 
birds,   when   a  thundering   succession   of    cracking 
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whips  and  iboata:^  auii  annomioad  that  tha  dnjt 
liad  mounted  the  billi  and  the  gooda  mre  amvad. 
Out  nuhed  the  whide  futy,  and  IndE&it  waa  laft 

unfinished. 

We  may  imagine  the  battle  and  Aa  phwunupa  of 
many  days  to  come  —  the  nnloading  and  nnpaeking 
of  fomiture.  Then  waa  aoon  a  perfect  eopfnaion  on 
the  terrace  of  men  and  ^eces  of  farmtorei  and  mala, 
and  cords,  and  itraw  which  bad  enTeloped  thcaa;  of 
great  chests  of  linen,  and  hooka,  and  china,  and  all 
Borts  of  things.  Then  there  was  ■  great  unrolling 
and  laying  down  and  fitting  of  carpets,  and  carrying 
of  fumitare,  and  admiring  it,  piece  after  piece,  as 
each  took  its  place.  The  room  in  which  they  had 
breakfasted  was  fitted  up  half  as  library,  half  as 
drawing-room,  and  the  corresponding  room  in  the 
other  wing  as  the  principal  drawing-room;  so  that 
they  could  use  each  as  it  was  coolest  from  the 
absence  of  the  morning  or  evening  sun  upon  iL 
Behind  the  library  lay  the  dining-room,  with  a  cross 
passage  between  them  opening  ont  into  a  broad 
verandah  on  the  east  side  of  the  boose,  affording  a 
pleasant  shade  from  many  hours  of  forenoon  sun. 
Under  the  shingle  roof  of  this  verandah  were  clus- 
tered scores  of  nests  of  swallows,  stuck  compactly 
side  by  side,  and  each  having  a  projecting  circular 
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entrance  like  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  Aunt  Judith 
contemplated  this  populous  swallow  city  with  vast 
delight,  especially  as  she  could  watch  tlicir  proceed- 
ings from  the  library  window,  though  tlicy  soon 
found  out  that  she  was  no  enemy  to  them,  and  came 
flying  in  and  out  just  as  freely  when  she  sat  in  the 
Terandah. 

liut  we  must  not  stay  talking  about  swallows 
while  all  the  furniture  has  to  be  got  in.  In  the  west 
wing,  but  backward  in  the  court,  was  a  large  store- 
room, into  which  the  numerous  packagiis,  and  bags, 
and  tubs  of  stores  were  carried,  to  be  arranged  at 
leisure.  All  the  best  rooms  were  on  the  ground 
floor,  as  there  was  no  other  floor;  and  therefore, 
af^er  all,  there  was  not  too  much  room  in  the  house 
for  the  family  and  occasional  visitors.  But  there 
was  a  large  room  adjoining  the  store-room  which 
after-experience  occasioned  them  to  call  the  barracks. 
This  was  fitted  up  as  a  smoking-room;  and  there  were 
arranged  all  the  guns  and  apparatus  of  the  chase, 
bcluding  pistols,  revolvers,  rifles,  bullet-moulds, 
wad>cutters,  and  all  sorts  of  implements  for  cleaning 
and  rectifying  these  arms,  as  well  as  a  good  supply  of 
ammunition  under  lock,  and  key.  This  room,  how- 
^  ever,  no  long  time  demonstrated,  was  required  as  a 
I     general   sleeping-room  for   gentlemen   visitors,  who 
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clothefl,  oouU  be  a 

Ina&w  ityt  At  hoam  at  "Mku^tUm  iJi^iVfrfi 
an  mtertul  bau^jr  Bid  ndtmam,  if  Mf  wfkiikm^ 
which  certtinly  no  i 
could  at  all  \ 
wardrobea*  1 

glaseee,  a  Htpad)  cdketka  of  bodHb  na  fa 
numba  of  fine  cngranag^  and  ■«?el«l  aanaBl 
though  small  pictures  on  tlio  walls,  with  all  sorts  of 
drawing-room  and  other  room  embelliBhrnents,  cor- 
taiBS  and  sofas,  presented  a  scene  which  woald  faaVe 
been  termed  elegant  in  a  country  residence  in  Eng- 
land, and  certainly  stood  quite  mn  generis  in  the 
Australian  bash. 

Any  one  seeing  the  completeness  of  this  house 
internally,  and  the  grandeur  o!  the  scene  withont} 
the  resoarces  for  sport  through  wood  and  plains 
river  and  lake,  and  the  almost  boundless  nature  of 
tile  estate,  stocked  with  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses^ 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
man  of  healthy  tastes  could  desire  anything  more  or 
regret  anything  different  But  the  Fitzpalricks  had 
in  their  own  bosoms  cruel  remembrances  and  the 
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oonscionsness  of  rnde  and  wrenching  privations  of 
property,  and  environments  become  to  them  as  part 
and  parcel  of  their  existence.  Yet  even  tiiey,  when 
1  Aey  looked  round  them,  could  not  but  fee!  a  sensible 
^exsure  and  pride  in  their  present  abode  and  estate. 
Bud  a  new  B[Hrit  of  enjoyment  evidently  took  posses- 
Ufm  of  them. 

Abner  and  Peggy  Wilka  were  located  down  at  the 
hnts,  Abner  was  to  resume  his  old  emjiloyment  as  gar- 
dener, and  Peggy  as  laundry  woman,  Tliey  bad  a  com- 
fortable slab  hut  in  the  garden,  which  was  ample,  and 
aboundiugwith  growing  crops  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
pumpkins  in  nnmerous  variety,  melons  and  water- 
melons, with  abundance  of  fig,  and  medlar  and  quince 
trees,  cherries,  loquots,  quondongs,  gooseberry,  straw- 
berry, and  raspberry  trees,  as  fine  as  any  garden  could 
show,  including  sundry  productions  wliich  Abner  sur- 
Teyed  with  wondering  queries  in  his  own  mind  what 
U>ey  conld  be  intended  for.  Purdy  the  hut-keeper, 
and  Burks  the  drayman, — especially  the  hitter,  whose 
bullock-driving  services  were  only  now  and  then 
required, —  were  to  help  Abner  in  digging  and  hoe- 
ing when  necessary ;  and  their  wives  were  to  equally 
assist  Peggy  in  the  laundry  labours.  There  was  an 
excellent  and  spacious  wooden  laundry  just  outside 
4ie  garden,  and  capital  drjing-ground.     The  water 
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cf  tlie  lake  was  of  that  soft,  detergent  quality,  that  the 
Wasliing  wfts  (lone  with  singular  ease,  and  the  sua 
theie  made  still  more  expeditious  work  of  tUtt 
drjing. 

A  grand  discovery  tha  Tilkses,  the  Purdya,aiiA| 

the  Barkses  were  i  neighbouring  countie»'i 

of  Derby  and  Notti  ui,  which  latter  shire  thff' 
Titzpatricks  had  had  esi  ,  created  a  great  league 
amongst  these  worthies,  and  a  cnaimon  zeal  ia  send- 
ing tlieir  employers,  then  a  too  rare  circumstance. 

The  settling  down  in  the  house  being  completaj 
one  morning  after  breakfast  the  whole  &mil  j  aet  oat 
down  to  the  huts,  for  a  r^alar  anrrey  of  tfaU  wooden 
hamlet  It  was  a  cnrions-looking  place  to  eyes  new 
to  the  colony.  A  good  half  dozen  of  wooden  hnts, 
roofed  in  with  hogo  sheets  of  stringy  bark,  and  some 
of  these  roofs  secored  by  stout  poles  lashed  down 
upon  them,  stood  here  and  there  in  most  independent 
defiance  of  plan.  Each  of  these  had  a  broad,  low 
chimney,  tapering  considerably  upwards,  and  from 
several  of  which  rose  actively-aspiring  smoke.  Small 
windows  peeped  out  of  them,  generally  two,  like  two 
little  eyes  out  of  a  heavy  head.  Besides  these  huts 
there  were  wooden  erections  of  greater  extent,  which 
torned  out  to  be  stables  and  cowsheds,  and  one  veiy 
Iftt^  building,  evidently  erected  with  more  care,  and 
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with  much  greater  symiuetrj-,  though  only  consisting 
of  one  inimense  quadrangle.  Its  walls,  lioncver, 
were  of  clapboard,  so  as  to  preTent  tin.'  enlrance  of 
driving  rain,  and  its  roof  of  compact  sliinglcs.  This 
was  the  wool-shed,  a  most  important  item  in  the 
buildings  of  a  station.  Here  there  was  a  pallisaJoed 
enclosure,  into  which  the  sheep  were  brought  at 
shearing  time,  or  at  any  other  time,  to  examine  and 
dress  them  for  foot-rot  or  scab.  There  was  a  capa- 
cious apartment  at  the  end  opening  into  this  cu- 
closnre,  where  !he  shearers  clipped  the  slicop,  and 
then  the  large  wool-shed  or  warehouse  itstlf,  in  which 
the  wool  was  pressed  into  huge  canvass  bags  hy  a 
hydraulic  press,  and  piled  up  till  con\eyed  anay 
down  to  Melbourne  for  shipment. 

The  whole  of  this  building  was  floored  with  stont 
planks  raised  on  sleepers,  and  with  suttiuiLUt  inter- 
stices to  admit  plenty  of  air,  and  tlie  space  undtT 
this  floor  was  a  grand  retreat  of  wild  cats,  as  Club 
very  speedily  discovered,  and  grew  outrageous  to  !« 
At  them.  Whenever  Charles  was  desirous  of  a  good 
wfld  cat  hunt,  he  had  only  to  bring  liitliei'  Club,  and 
Purdy,  and  Barks,  and  taking  up  a  plank  here  and 
there,  all  of  which  were  loose,  there  was  instantly 
a  grand  rush  of  those  spotted  and  busliy-taik-d  crea- 
tures from  the  building  on  all  sides.     But  tliat  in 


after  day*;  at  pnaint  the  fwij  wm  tae  moA 
interested  in  tfaor  Tiaiti  to  the  hola,  Tbay  fcaod 
them  very  flim|de  a&in,  wiA  nuil  floon  mi  kig» 
wide  fire^plaoea,  the  laoit  rndiiMBtil  oiMun  anA 
tables,  and  jnrt  an  extra  roool  tat  ilenping  m 
There  was  Jaok  B«Rfa,  >  tall.  fMNifia  frUoir.  b  « 
pair  of  linen  trowsMp  ct  n  ■tnyMdou^  largt  ohei^ 
pattern,  and  kng  iMtv  bufpog  from  Tiwiath  U| 
cabbage-tms  tat;  and  Sam  Pnidy  Uw  katheeper, 
who  prepared  tbe  neall  and  kept  in  <»der  the  hnta 
of  two  abepherda  wbo  bnn^bt  their  flodu  ni^dy 
to  the  head  station,  a  lean,  brown-complexioned 
fellow,  with  a  treble  voice,  and  closely-cropped  dark 
brown  hair.  Barks  seemed  a  bold)  jovial,  off-hand 
sort  of  fellow,  with  considerable  of  the  dare-devil 
and  rhodomoutade  in  him;  and  Pordy  had  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  which  bespoke  no  little  sly  humour  and 
love  of  fun.  Their  wives  and  children  we  ma;  speak 
of  more  hereafter.  The  exploring  party  went  on  to 
tbe  overseer's  hut,  which  was  much  larger,  and  con- 
tained no  less  than  four  rooms;  for  there  came 
numbers  of  people  travelling  to  and  fro,  and  freely 
took  up  their  quarters  for  the  night,  or  longer  if  it 
pleased  them,  for  there  were  no  inns,  and  everybody 
gave  and  took  in  this  way  on  their  journeys  through 
the  bush.     Mr.  David  Rannock  the  overseer,  a  grave. 
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middle-aged  ScotchmaD,  unmarried,  and  dovoled  tD 
business,  was  not  there,  for  !io  waa  constantly  riding  to 
tbe  different  outlying  hnta  of  the  shepliords  and  stock- 
men ;  but  there  waa  the  cook,  a  qaeer  sort  of  Irishman, 
Dennis  O'Foggaty,  and  a  great  number  of  dogs,  chiefly 
of  the  colly  species,  lying  about.  There  were  tribes 
of  fowls  of  all  kinds,  and  clouds  of  pigeons,  all 
objects  of  plenty  and  agreeable  cares  th^it  delighted 
Aunt  Judith. 

But  what  called  forth  more  admiration  almost  tlinn 
anything  else  was  a  pair  of  magnificent  kaii^'iiroo 
dogs;  that  is.  Highland  staghounds  natiuitli-icci  iii 
this  country,  and  invaluable  in  the  c!iaso  after  the 
kangaroo.  Mr.  Fitz|Jatrick  and  Charles  promisi'd 
themselves  many  a  gallop  after  these  superb  creatures, 
these  gigantic  greyhounds,  through  tlio  woods  ;  and 
horses,  too,  there  were  in  the  paddocks  at  hand  to 
supply  any  number  of  equestrians.  There  were, 
indeed,  hundreds  riiuning  wild  on  the  estate,  as  fine 
creatures  as  ever  carried  tails. 

From  the  huts  they  took  their  way  to  the  oat  and 
barley  paddocks,  where  fine  green  crops  were  grow- 
ing, strolled  under  the  trees  of  tlie  immense  grass 
paddock,  where  fed  the  milch  cows  and  horses,  and 
then  directed  their  course  to  the  margin  of  thu  lake. 
From  the  smooth,  down-like  swells  on  the  banks  of 
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this  fine  iliMft  of  watar  thaj-  eooU  dmAj  Ma  on  the 
short  tmf  of  tha  ]Uii*  at  m  eoaddanUa  dbtniM 
munben flf  dw  wild tiiAeTi  arntber butuds  of  tha 
conntiy,  wndii  boh  aver,  an  diBBult  to  ^(jwoadL 
LaigQ  Hocta  of  wun  doMa  ot  diSveDt  """f  row  up 
andtemoved&r  amj  on  thswatan;  and  ban  and 


leaned  to  drift  canknly  hdbra  tite  hteae^  wliile 
the  large  waamj  pdiean  flew  along  the  nady  ihotaa 
with  stm^  "^—y^  aomid^  with  a  hutrooi  white- 
ness Id  the  bright  ■muhme. 

A  boat  laj  moored  to  a  post ;  Barks  said  there 
were  three  on  the  lake,  and  he  asked  whether  he 
should  give  them  a  pall  out,  bnt  they  deferred  that 
{jeasore  to  another  daj,  and  they  now  took  their 
way  homewards,  highly  satisfied  with  what  they  had 
S^Hi;  the  kangaroo  hoands  showing  a  desire  to 
fUlow  ihem,  bat  Barks  called  them  back,  saying  they 
wer«  yrt  new  to  the  place,  and  therefore  not  safe 
coaipanv  for  the  emus.  A  light  wooden  foot-bridge 
led  them  across  the  creek  where  it  issued  from  the 
lake;  all  carriages  and  cattle  passing  throngh  the 
creek  itself  by  a  shallow  ford. 

Such  was  the  first  survey  of  our  settlers  of  tiie 
portion  of  their  new  domain  immediately  under  their 
eye,  and  from  day  to  day  they  extended  their  re- 
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BeftTcbes  with  augmenting  avidity.  At  one  time  tbey 
took  a  leisurely  stroll  up  the  hill ;  saw  with  increased 
tmazenient  the  still  vaster  views  tlionce  of  wooils  and 
distant  mountains.  On  the  open  slopes  they  lingered 
with  pleasure,  examining  the  various  flowers,  or 
listening  to  the  wind  singing  wildly  in  the  long,  wiry 
tresses  of  the  shiacks.  On  the  hills  themselves  they 
found  one  unbroken  forest  running  in  varied  swells 
and  valleys,  but  all  solitary  and  woodland,  where 
prostrate  trees  lay  in  various  stages  of  decay,  where 
the  kangaroo  rat  and  the  bandicoot  rushed  away  from 
beneath  some  fallen  log  or  protecting  thicket,  and 
parrots  and  paroquets  glanced  and  twittered  on  the 
tree-tops,  or  the  noisy  wattle-bird  cried,  "  Kriraka- 
rock!" 

At  other  times  Charles  and  Georgina,  often  nccom- 
jjanied  by  their  father  and  the  kangaroo  hounds,  and 
the  indefatigable  Club,  who  would  not  be  left  behind, 
finding  continual  objects  of  chase  in  the  woods,  made 
lOTig  rides,  exploring  the  bearings  of  the  neighbour- 
llood,  sometimes  starting  a  grand  boomah,  or  great 
led  kangaroo,  and  dashing  after  the  dogs  till  they 
■would  have  been  inevitably  lost  in  the  trackless 
waste  but  for  the  sure  instinct  of  their  horses  and 
hounds. 

The  whole  family  soon  found  that  there  was  no  lack 
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of  pleasant  employment  in  this,  as  thej  had  feared^ 
solitary  place.  They  were  yet  utter  strangers ;  they 
knew  not  a  soul  of  their  neighbours ;  there  was  no 
daily  paper  arriving  by  railroad  mail,  bringing  every 
morning  from  London  all  the  doings  of  the  world. 
There  were  no  neighbouring  towns  or  villages ;  the 
very  hills  and  valleys,  for  the  most  part,  had  no 
names  yet ;  but  the  ladies  had  their  books,  their  music, 
their  needlework,  and  their  garden.  There  was 
always  something  for  them  to  attend  to  within  or 
without  Barks  and  Purdy  brought  in  two  broods 
of  young  paroquets,  the  green  leeks,  and  the  lovely 
speckled  budgregores,  which  afforded  Aunt  Judith  and 
Georgina  especial  pleasure  to  feed  and  watch  in  their 
large  cages  under  the  verandah.  Seeing  that  this 
gave  great  pleasure,  they  soon  also  brought  in  two  or 
three  of  the  strange  animals,  half  pig,  half  bear  in 
appearance,  which  live  in  huge  burrows  in  the  woods, 
the  wombats.  These  they  placed  within  an  enclosure 
in  the  orchard,  where  they  soon  made  burrows 
to  their  hearts^  content,  and  grew  very  tame;  and 
not  long  after  they  added  to  this  native  menagerie  a 
couple  of  uncouth  animals  called  sun-bears,  which 
they  placed  in  wooden  cages  or  kennels  on  the  branch 
of  a  great  tree,  and  fed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  pepper^ 
mint  gum.     All  these  things,  with  visits  down  to 
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Ae  hats,  the  women  and  children  there,  and  the 
fowls  and  garden,  filled  up  wonderfully  their  time, 
and  which,  indeed,  was  not  long  left  so  free  from 
boman  visits  as  they  expected. 

I  As  for  Charles  and  his  father,  they  were  enthusi- 
astic sportsmen,  and  they  found  Barks  and  Purdy  ns 
eager  as  themselves  in  this  chase  whenever  they  were 
■t  liberty  to  accompany  them.  The  lake  and  creek 
gttre  them  the  most  escitlng  exercise  in  pursuit  of  the 
wild-fowl,  for,*  from  the  scarcity  of  cover,  they  were 
not  approachable  except  by  the  nicest  stratagem  and 
eantion.  Sometimes  they  might  be  seen  creeping  on 
all  fours,  or  progressing  like  serpents  at  their  full 
length  on  the  ground,  by  means  of  their  hands, 
belilnd  some  swell  or  bank,  so  as  to  get  a  fair  shot  at 
tbeir  game,  or  they  were  cautiously  drifting  with  tlio 
wind  over  Purrumbang,  the  lake,  with  a  thicket  of 
boughs  concealing  them  in  the  boat  till  they  were 
fairly  in  the  midst  of  the  flocks  of  geese,  ducks,  or 
black  swans ;  at  others  they  were  stalking,  under 
cover  of  their  horses'  shoulders,  across  the  deep, 
grassy  prairies,  in  order  to  come  near  the  wild  turkeys, 
which  were  often  wild  indeed,  and  wonderfully 
cautions  of  the  approach  of  man.  Charles  delighted, 
too,  in  oothuig  more  than  in  driving  occasionally  with 
the  buoyant-hearted  and  talkative  liark*,  on  liia 
rot.  I.  E 


weekly  ronnda  to  CU17  iba  ntimi  to  the  difomt 
Bhepherds'  butt.  Tbew  lay  Mme  of  tbem  manf 
miles  distant  in  the  mqieopled  woodf ;  and  Baifcs  had 
endless  storiea  of  baahrangen  and  blai^  in  peat  iMtjt, 
when  tfaej  vere  hostile  and  made  fierae  attaeka  on 
the  sqaatten  and  traTellera.  There  wen  hjirely 
creeks,  and  pools,  and  fimst  aolitadea,  where  than 
vrere  extraordinsiy  game,  or  eztnordinarj  fish*  or 
stapendona  trees,  and  other  wmden  which  he  bad  to 
show, — the  fen-tree,  the  graaa-treef  the  tng^uA 
myal  wood,  or  the  wild  qnondong  froit.  Their  gona 
were  constantly  in  reqaisition  to  fetch  down  a  bronae* 
wing,  or  secure  a  platypus ;  and  as  they  lit  their 
iirc  on  some  pleasant  stream-bank  and  eat  their  dinner, 
or  as  they  sate  and  chatted  with  the  solitary  shepherd 
in  his  hut^  Charles  felt  a  fast  growing  attachment  to 
this  species  of  free,  fresh,  aod  primitive  existencei 
It  is  one  which  seizes  forcibly  on  the  imagination  of 
youth,  so  forcibly  that  at  no  period  and  in  no  country 
have  the  hunting  races  been  ever  induced  to  abandon 
their  limitless  haunts  for  the  more  brilliant  or  nuire 
boasted  attractions  of  towns.  How  much  more  £EUci- 
natiug  must  the  free  range  of  untrodden  nature,  Ae 
solemn  wood,  the  airy  mountain,  the  widely  rolling 
lake,  and  the  sounding  shore,  with  all  their  living 
things,  become  to  those  who  carry  with  them  all  the 
domestic  and  intellectual  resoorces  of  civilised  life  I 


NoTWiTHSTASDiNG  the  generally  auspicious  appear- 
ince  of  afiairs  on  the  station  at  Tallangctta,  yet,  as 
things  are  never  wholly  rigbt  anywiipre  in  tliis  world, 
so  neither  were  they  there.  You  cannot  transplant 
fall-grown  people  any  more  than  full-grown  trees, 
and  make  them  take  to  the  new  ground  at  once. 
It  happened,  therefore,  that  both  at  the  house  and  at 
the  huts  on  the  same  evening  conversations  were 
going  on  that  betrayed  the  fact  that  certain  persons 
had  not  yet  reached  that  terra  incognita,— heaven 
upon  earth. 

Peggy  Wilka  and  her  htuband  haJ,  indeed,  dis- 
covered a  great  deal  more  than  thoy  had  rational 
reason  to  expect  in  their  new  world ;  they  had  not 
only  a  comfortable  hut,  and  plenty  to  do,  and  good 
pay,  but  they  had  immediate  neighbours  out  of  their 
own  old  neighbourhood  in  England.  Tlie  IJarksea 
■  and  the  Pardys  knew  all  and  every  thing  and  pers^on 
Mt  they  knew  at  home,  and  often  they  spent  vury 
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delightful  hotm  in  talking  all  those  old  &miliar 
matters  over.  In  an  eyening,  when  all  work  was 
done,  and  the  cool  night  air  made  a  little  fire  pleasant, 
they  would  assemble  in  each  other^s  huts,  and  have  a 
most  refreshing  gossip.  Any  one  who  has  ever 
entered  a  country  inn  in  England,  when  the  villagers 
are  congregated  there  at  the  regnlar  levee  of  the  host 
within  the  large  settee  before  the  winter  fire,  will 
have  long  ago  discovered  how  all  the  aflBurs  of  the 
gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  are  there  canvassed  and 
discussed  most  minutely.  There  is  not  a  fiunily, 
however  high  or  great,  whose  most  intimate  concerns 
are  not  as  thoroughly  known  to  the  smith,  and  wheel- 
wright, and  gamekeeper,  and  mine  host  himself,  as 
they  are  to  the  families  and  persons  treated  of. 
There  you  hear  who  and  what  they  are  in  all  their 
family  branches  and  ancestry ;  how  this  great  man 
made  his  fortune,  and  how  that  great  man  lost  it; 
how  this  estate  came  to  be  bought  and  sold ;  what  it 
is  worth  to  a  farthing ;  what  mortgages  are  upon  it ; 
what  flaws  there  are  in  the  title ;  and  what  flaws  in 
the  pedigree  and  parentage  of  the  possessors.  Many 
a  nod  and  wink,  and  most  grave  and  knowing  look, 
reveal  mysteries  of  mishaps  in  people  who  lift  their 
heads  very  high,  and  ill-founded  claims  to  legitimacy 
if  the  truth  was  known  to  the  world  as  it  is  to  these 
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TBlagc  ma^.  Every  run  to  Gretna  Green  is  again 
galloped  over,  with  all  its  particulars;  — liow  Sir 
Thomas  overtook  liis  daughter,  and  she  was  smuggled 
again  out  of  a  chamber  window  while  the  old  gentlc- 
nuui  was  overtaken  himself  by  hia  after  dinner  nap, 
as  be  sat  with  the  key  of  her  chamber  door  in  hi^ 
pocket.  How  Squire  Grub  had  grown  otit  of  a  di^s- 
hone&t  steward  into  a  right  honourable  gentleman ; 
bow  Squire  Canter  had  turned  himself  out  of  a  land 
aorveyor  into  a  land  proprietor,  by  running  off  with 
old  Slowmans  only  daughter ;  how  this  lord's  grand- 
&ther  was  a  grocer,  and  that  lord's  father  was  a 
clever  mixer  of  physic,  if  the  "parson  as  is  gone" 
vas  to  be  believed  about  a  certain  death-bed.  There 
you  could  learn  why  such  a  fair  estate  ^vas  forsaken ; 
why  that  fine  old  hall  was  falling  to  ruin;  who  it 
was  that  walked  in  the  great  picture-gallery  at 
Lonesome  Lodge,  and  that  rung  thu  only  bell  at 
midnight  in  Drearywood  Chapel.  All  this  you  could 
learn,  with  the  exact  dates,  names,  places,  and  causes, 
and  receive  totally  new  ideas  on  such  fractions  of 
aristocratic  society  as  you  happened  to  know.  Little 
do  the  great  families  in  the  country  think  how  they 
and  their  totality  are  dissected,  seen  through,  and 
weighed  out  in  parcels,  and  labelled  with  ^-ery 
different  names  and  characters  to  those  which  they 
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felicitate  themselves  on  possessing ;  and  little  are  the 
reverential  bows  and  touching  of  hats  as  thej  pass 
likely  to  let  them  know  anything  of  this;  or  how 
John  the  groom^  or  Prim  the  valet,  or  Bombazina  the 
lady's  maid,  carry  out  and  carefully  sow  in  the  very 
thirsty  and  absorbent  minds  of  the  villagers  all  the 
mixed  seed  of  this  knowledge,  this  grotesque  medley 
of  truth  and  romance. 

Well,  a  world  of  such  talk  enlivened  the  evenings 
of  the  huts  at  Tallangetta,  where  it  could  do  little 
harm  to  the  unconscious  subjects  of  it  at  the  other 
end  of  this  or  other  worlds.  There  was  nothing 
that  could  be  started  that  Purdy,  in  particular,  did 
not  know  everything  and  more  than  that  about  it 
Mention  a  man,  no  matter  who, —  **0h,  yes!  he 
knew  him, —  who  his  father  was,  his  mother,  his 
grandmother;  how  he  came  to  be  lame,  how  he 
jumped  into  his  present  birth."  Name  a  place,  at 
once  he  knew  all  about  the  squire  and  the  rector,  and 
how  he  came  to  get  the  living  by  taking  the  fancy  of 
a  certain  lady  at  Bath,  and  all  about  the  duel  in 
which  there  was  trickery  in  the  weapons,  and  of 
course  murder,  nothing  else.  He  knew  where  that 
child  was  bom  that  certain  people  declared  never  was 
bom ;  where  it  was  carried  to  in  a  butter  maund, 
and  who  it  was  now,  though  that  child  that  ought  to 
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bive  been  a  duke  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  waa 
nalj  a  coal  merchant.  Peggy  Wilks  and  Hannah 
Barks  had  no  lack  of  auch  hiatoriei  hy  the  end,  and 
no  Booner  was  this  end  out  than  Purdy  woidd  seize 
H,  and  pall  it  out  like  a  man  at  a  fair  pulling  out 
irhole  yards  of  ribbons  from  hia  throat,  and  illustrate 
and  verify  every  point  of  it. 

Coald  there  be  any  more  charming  luck  than  to 
bave  dropped  into  such  a  congenial  society,  and  to 
enjoy  such  precious  evenings  at  home  ?  Yet  Peggy 
Wilks  was  not  contented.  She  was  an  oild  n  oinan 
was  Peggy.  She  liked  to  grumble ;  she  could  not 
live  without  it,  and  yet  she  hated  to  iiear  anybody 
else  grumble.  "What  are  the  thaniiless  folks  wer- 
nttiog  about?"  she  was  sure  to  say,  if  they  were  re- 
puiing  at  anything.  "  Have  n't  they  enough  to  be 
thankful  forP  Isn't  it  shameful,  now,  to  hear  tliem 
going  on  so,  and  so  much  as  they've  had  done  for 
them  ?  But  there's  no  thanks  nor  gratitude  in  this 
world :  the  more  a  body  does,  the  more  tliey  're  peeked 
at.  I  hate  your  black-hearted,  double-faced,  un- 
contented gentry,  I  do  I" 

Yet  Peggy  was  not  altogether  contented  herself. 
She  had  plenty,  "  thank  the  Lord  for  it."  She  had 
health,  "thank  Goodness  for  that  too."  Abncr  had 
lost  his  rheumatiz,  "  saints  be  praised!"  —  and  had 
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au  uncommon  fine  garden  to  rale  in.  And  as  for  the 
family^  Feggy  would  really  have  gone  through  fire 
and  water  for  them  all  and  sundry ;  but  yet  she  liked 
to  grumble  now  and  then  at  them  herself,  mind; 
nobody  else  was  to  do  it,  at  the  peril  of  her  fiercest 
anger.  But  the  things  which  chafed  Peggy  here 
were  the  heat  and  the  "  varmint." 

^^  Drat  these  flies !"  she  would  say,  as  Abner  came 
in  at  noon  to  his  dinner.  *^  I  think  I'll  e'en  gie  up 
cooking,  and  you  may  bring  us  raw  lettices  and 
ingins  to  our  bread.  What  with  the  heat,  —  we 
might  just  as  well  live  in  an  oven, — and  what  with 
these  lingons  of  outrageousest  flies,  I  tell  thee  what, 
Abner,  my  life's  a  plague  to  me.  There's  the  mutton 
that  was  killed  just  an  hour  sin,  it's  full  of  maggots 
half  an  inch  long,  it  swarms  wi'em." 

"  No  matter  for  that,"  said  Abner,  "  the  meat  is 
sweet  enough." 

"  Sweet  enough,  is  it  ?  And  creeping  with  maggots  ? 
Sweet  enough  for  them  as  cares  nothing  for  what 
they  swallow.     Sweet  enough  for  you,  perhaps." 

"For  anybody,"  says  Abner ;  "just  scrape  them 
off,  and  pop  the  steaks  into  the  frying-pan." 

"  Ay,  just  and  just,  man ;  that  is  soon  said ;  but 
just  you  now  try  it  yourself,  and  see  how  you'll  hold 
the  pan  and  fry  with  twenty  thousand  flies  darting 
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ftt  your  eyes,  nose,  and  month  at  once,  and  never  a 
hand  at  liberty  to  6ght  nitli  'em." 

"  But  I  never  do  fight  'em,"  said  Abner. 

"  Oh  lors,  no !  that's  true,"  retorted  Peggy ;  "  you 
let  them  crawl  all  over  your  face,  and  fill  your  \'ery 
eye-holes,  till  they  are  black  as  my  shoe,  with  the 
creeping,  crawling  varmint  —  ugh  I  it  makes  my  flesh 
creep  to  see  it." 

"  But  my  flesh  does  n't  creep,"  said  Abner. 

"  No,  it  only  shoald,"  exclaimed  Ptggy,  indig- 
nantly ;  "  but  you  've  no  more  feeling  in  your  skin 
than  a  rhinoceros.  Your  skin  is  just  leather. 
Stringy  hark  ia  more  of  a  akin  by  half.  I  wouldn't 
own  such  a  skin,  I  wouldn't  And  to-day  I've  done 
nothing  but  get  tanged  (stung)  with  those  nasty 
prismirea  as  is  crawling  over  every  mander  of  thing. 
Sets  my  clothes-basket  on  the  grass,  jump  I  conies 
sometliing,  and  tang  I  goes  something  into  my  hand, 
jast  like  a  needle.  Leans  my  hand  in  my  friglit 
against  a  tree,  tang!  goes  another  villain  in  my  neck. 
Shakes  my  neekhandkerchief,  and,  Lord  above  us ! 
jumps  half  a  score  of  the  nasty  stinging  wretches 
down  ray  back.  Runs  in  to  pull  off  my  clothes,  the 
little  devils  tanging  and  tormenting  all  the  way,  and 
just  as  I  sita  down  on  the  bed  there  1  sees  a  Inigous 
ogly  sontrypid  curled  up  with  all  its  legs  in  my  best 
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cap.  Out  I  tlirowa  him  into  tlie  garden,  and  runs 
ont  to  stamp  on  him,  and  there  he  isn't  to  be  foand, 
the  filthy  reptile ;  but  I  potters  amongst  the  wood 
heap,  and  stead  of  him  nearly  sets  my  thumb  on  a 
horrid  scorpion!  Sky  above  ua!  who's  safe  here  a 
blessed  minute?" 

"  Why,  you,  Peggy,"  said  Abner,  smiling ;  "  you're 
safe  enough  yet." 

"  Safe  enough,  am  I?  And  that's  all  you  care  for 
a  good  wife  like  me,  is  it?  But  you  mayn't  just 
have  me,  one  of  these  days.  Safe,  am  I?  That's  ^ 
because  you  don't  know  nothing  about  it.  Safe,  am 
I?  And  you'd  ha'  said  so  if  you  had  been  down  at 
the  creek  when  I  went  for  a  backet  o'  water  to-day. 
Sets  down  my  backet,  and  is  jast  going  to  swing  it 
into  the  water  by  the  rope,  and  flop  1  goes  s<»nething 
into  the  water;  and  what  was  it?  Just  a  great, 
ugly,  deadly,  omfabulous,  venomouB  snake,  as  black 
as  black  can  be,  and  above  a  yard  long.  My  heart 
jumped  into  my  mouth,  and  I  should  have  given 
such  a  screech,  but  I  lost  my  voice,  and  I  was  just 
tumbling  into  the  water  in  my  start,  only  my  fright 
made  me  turn  and  run.  Let  the  monster  have  just 
bitten  me,  as  was  a  narrow  miss,  and  then  I  should 
have  been  safe  enough,  you  may  take  my  word 
for  it" 


^ 
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TluB  was  at  noon.  At  evening,  when  Abner  came 
in,  he  found  Peggy  cleaned  np,  with  her  bettennost 
gownd  OD,  03  she  called  it,  and  sitting  at  the  lea-tahle 
naiting  for  him.  "All  safe  yet,  Peggy?"  said 
Abner,  rather  daringly.  "  No  more  flies,  ants,  snakea, 
or  triantelgpcs?" 

•'  Get  your  tea,  man,"  said  Peggy, "  and  be  thankful 
that  nothing  harts  you;  only  that  you  don't  know 
luuimer  from  winter,  nor  spring  from  autumn.  It  is 
a  pretty  country  where  they  call  Di;eember  June, 
and  Jane  December." 

'•  Bot  they  don't,"  said  Abner. 

"  Do  n't  they  ?"  said  Peggy-  "  Then  why  do  you 
»et  your  potatoes  in  September,  and  gather  your 
gooseberries  in  Jaimary  ?  I  thought  you  were  crack- 
ing your  poor  skull  to  know  one  time  frocn  another, 
and  thought  that  the  months  had  all  run  backwards, 
and  that  your  north  aspect  for  sun,  and  south  aspect 
fur  shade,  rather  bothered  yoa." 

"  Well,  they  did,"  said  Abner,  *'  but  I  'vo  found  a 
remedy  for  that.  I  've  just  ajtered  all  the  names  in 
my  '  Gardener's  Calendar'  with  a  pen,  and  written 
Jtuw  for  Decomber,  and  April  for  October,  and  so  on ; 
'ndLsU  comes  as  clever  as  a  pod  after  a  pca-htossoin. 
I  aerer  stop  to  think  abont  it  now ;  autumn's  autumn, 
and  spring's  spring  again,  as  I  Ve  written  it," 
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"  Well,  then,  as  you  're  so  sharp,'*  said  Peggy, 
**  I  wish  you  'd  just  turn  the  world  round  as  you  've 
turned  the  seasons,  and  set  us  down  at  Thrumpton 
again,  out  of  reach  of  these  flies  and  sentrypids. 
I  wonder  what  we  must  be  doing  to  come  to  such  a 
country  as  this,  just  to  please  a  parcel  of  broken-down 
gentry." 

"  Broken-down  gentry !"  said  Abner ;  "  pray  who 
may  they  be  ?  I  've  followed  none,  though  I  would 
have  done  it,  had  it  been  so.  But  you  do  n't  call 
Sir  Thomas  a  broken-down  gentleman,  I  hope? 
You  do  n't  call  an  estate  like  this  a  broken-down  man's 
estate,  I  hope?"  * 

"  Who  are  you  setting  up,  you  simpleton?"  said 
Peggy.  "  Who  are  you  Sir  Thomasing  ?  I  do  n't 
know  any  such  man ;  and  if  these  here  ar  n't  broken- 
down  gentry,  who  is  ?  If  they  ar  n't,  man,  where 's 
Thrumpton  Hall  and  Heathercote  Hall  ?  And  what 's 
that  Sir  Patrick  doing  there,  as  grand  as  my  lord  ? 
More  fools  we  for  coming  all  this  way  after  nothing 
but  flies  and  water-snakes  I" 

Abner  sat  down  to  his  tea,  stirred  his  cup  with  a 
very  upright  spoon,  which  seemed  to  grind  surlily 
against  the  bottom,  and  was  silent,  as  if  in  anger. 
But  he  knew  his  cue ;  and  all  at  once  taking  a  large 
slice  of  brown  bread  and  butter,  and  doubling  it  up. 
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he  said, "  Well,  Peggy,  it  ia  a  pittjf  we've  come,  j lut  as 
you  say,  to  please  a  parcel  of  broken-down  gentry  ; 
but  I  thought  Dothmg  would  stop  you,  or  I  could 
have  staid  well  enough.  Sir  Patrick  offered  me  high 
wages." 

Peggy  looked  fire  and  daggers. 

"  And  you  'd  have  been  moan  enough  to  have  taken 
the  dirty  money  of  that  dirty,  designing,  tliicving 
body,  that  has  dropped  himself  like  a  cuckoo  into 
another's  nest?  Well,  that  becomes  you  now,  it 
does;  bat,"  added  Peggy,  growing  very  rod,  "  I'd 
W  cut  off  my  hand  first  before  I'd  ha'  moved  a 
knuckle-bone  for  such  a  wretch  !  An  upstart,  a  bnse 
impostor,  a 1 " 

"  Gentlemen  of  property,  howeyer,"  said  Abncr, 
taking  another  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  "  and  not  a 
broken-down  gentry." 

"  Who  are  you  calling  broken-down  gentry?"  saiil 
Peggy,  firing  up. 

"Who?"  said  Abner;  "why.  the  same  that  you 
called  so." 

"  Well,  and  if  I  called  them  so,  have  not  I  a  rlglit 
to  call  them  so?  I  who  saw  them  married,  and 
nursed  the  children,  and  the  blessed  boy  that  died, 
and  helped  to  cheer  them  up  when  they  were  in 
trouble.     I've  a  right,  if   anybody  has;    I  should 
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think  so  I  And  when  I  say  it,  I  do  n't  mean  it ;  Its 
only  because  I  feel  savage  innerly,  and  must  say 
someLhing;  and  nben  I  know  that  I  mean  no  barm, 
why  there  'a  no  barm  in  it ;  but  as  to  you,  Abner, 
oh,  fie !  fie  on  you,  to  foul  your  lips  with  such  words ! 
I  'd  riitber  sew  tbem  up,  I  would  1 " 

Abner  very  gravely  said  he  gave  in,  as  he  had 
done  scores  of  times  before,  and  said  Peggy  was 
quite  right.  He  admired  her  spirit,  and  all  the  time 
he  laughed  in  his  sleeve  and  enjoyed  the  fun. 

Up  at  the  house,  just  as  this  dialogue  was  taking 
place,  and  they  knowing  uotbiug  of  it  of  course, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  after  a  long,  solitary  ride  over  the 
plains,  threw  himself  on  the  sofa  after  dinner,  and 
said,  "  After  all,  this  ts.ratber  a  slow  ^^r,  this  bush 
life.  If  one  had  but  a  pleasant  neighboor  or  two  to 
exchange  a  word  with  now  and  then,  we  might  do." 

"Neighbours!"  said  Aunt  Judith.  "But  where 
are  we  to  look  for  them?" 

"  Well,  there  are  such  people  s  but  they  do  n  't  seem 
very  neighbourly,"  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  "  There 
is  Captain  Ponceford  down  the  valley  on  the  Monalka, 
over  our  creek, not  more  than  five  miles  off;  bat  you 
see  nothing  of  him." 

"Don't  you  know  why,  Nim?"  said  Charles, 

"  No,  Demby,"  replied  his  father. 
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"It  13  becaase  he  haa  been  irf  Jfelbounie  till 
yesterday ;  and  now  tliey  are  beginmng  slieep-wasliing 
and  shearing,  and  I  guess  you  won't  soo  many 
iqaattei'S  till  that  is  over," 

"Well,  no,"  added  his  father;  "and  as  we  are 
going  to  begin  too,  we  shall  not  have  much  viaitiTig 
time,  I  expect." 

"But,"  said  Charles,"!  have  made  out  that  we 
have  no  less  than  four  families  of  neigliboura  within 
i  circle  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  There  are  the 
Metcalfes  on  the  pampaspe,  and  the  Quarriers  on  the 
Uoulbum;  Captain  Ponceford  just  below  here." 

"Just  below  I"  said  Gleorgina,  laughing.  "Five 
miles  off! " 

"  Yes,  just  below,  Gremby,'"  continued  Charles ; 
"and  there  is  Dr.  Woolstan's  at  Mount  Corballa, 
over  the  hills  there." 

"  What  1  is  he  a  medical  man?  "asked  Aunt  Judith. 
"  That  is  good  hearing,  if  he  be  a  clever  man," 

"  A  very  clever  man,  they  tell  me,"  said  Charles, 
"  and  only  seventeen  miles  off ! " 

"For  our  comfort," said  Mi'.  Fitzpatrick,  laughing, 
"we  need  not  be  dead  above  once  or  twice  over 
More  we  could  have  lum,  if  he  did  not  happen  to  be 
making  u  medical  visit  away  on  the  Billvbong,  or  the 


Tanko  over  Atf  Mnrwqr,  aoma  luuidBid  or  two  of 
intleB  in  the  odier'  dtiootian.* 

All  Untied,  ud  jtk  mii  It  wh  bb  U^nag 
matter;  ind  from  tbit  iaj  6r  a  mflDfli  As  wbak 
place  waa  aalir  with  dNep-wsd&ig,  ihoariii^  and 
packing  of  wool  Hw  jjwidanaB  wen  at  bwBf  aod 
as  iotenated  in  it  aa  If  It  waa  tba  moat  MO^oM 
occupation  in  A»  world,  and  no  nora  wm  Aoa0H  of 
want  of  ctmipahy.  Tliati,  one  di^,  m  ibmy  wwo 
jaBt  aitdng  at  th«ir  nooii  diUHr,  Hmj  tnt  a  ttamSA 
man,  with  a  foB,  rnddy  &eo,  tido  iqi.'at  a  ItUc  ntt 
into  the  court,  and  presently  lie  was  annoanced  u 
Mr.  Quarrier.  Withoat  waiting  to  be  invited  in,  tlie 
squatter  walked  in  with  as  brisk  a  pace  as  he  had 
ridden  np,  and  with  a  fiice  fall  of  smiles  he  passed 
from  one  person  to  another  in  a  quick,  familiar  style, 
shook  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  heardlj  by  the  hand, 
bade  them  welcome  to  the  bush,  apologised  for  not 
being  able  to  call  before,  but  pleaded  business,  and 
said  he  supposed  they  bad  found  there  was  no  great 
ceremony  nsed  in  the  bosh,  bat  he  hoped  they  would 
not  be  long  before  they  discovered  much  warm- 
heartedness. 

Scarcely  waiting  for  invitation,  he  seated  himself 
at  table  and  fell  into  the  use  of  his  krnfe  and  fork  as 
naturally  as  possible;  congratulated  the  ladies  on 
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their  fine  situatton,  only  feared  they  found  it  a  bore 
to  get  water  np  from  the  lake  so  far ;  congratulated 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  on  the  good  clip  and  good  price  of 
wool ;  hoped  they  had  not  much  graaa  seed  in  their 
fleeces. 

"  Grass  seeds  in  wool !"  said  Aunt  Juditli. 
Mr.  Qaarrier  laughed  loud  and  heartily.  "  Ah  I 
I  am  glad,  ma'am,  to  hear  you  ask  that,  for  it  shows 
you  have  not  got  them.  Depend  npon  il,  you  would 
have  heard  of  them  if  they  had  been  on  the  nin. 
Tonr  washers  and  shearers  would  have  cursed  them 
cordially  as  they  ran  into  their  fingers.  Why, 
ma'am,  they  are  sharp  aa  needles,  and  run  through 
the  sheep-skins  as  they  would  through  a  pat  of 
butler." 

"  How  dreadful  I"  exclaimed  the  ladies.     But  Mr. 

Qaarrier  went  on  to  ask  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  how  they 

were  for  scab  and  foot-rot ;  said  he  ln.'ard  there  was 

catarrh  in  tlie  Upper  Goulburn,  and   then   turning 

I      suddenly  to  Mrs.   Fitzpatrick,  said   Mrs.   Qiiarrier 

K   u)d  her  mother  and  the  girls  meant  to  drive  over 

H  and  see   them  soon;   pulled  out  his  watch  just  as 

H  tbe  cloth  was  drawn ;  said  he  would  ju^t  lake  a  cigar 

H   and  a  glass  of  toddy  while  his  horse  ate  a  little  com, 

H    and  would  be  off,  for  he  must  be  at  home  by  daylight, 

H        With  that  he  jumped  up  and  went  out  to  sec  his 

H   TOI-  I.  F 
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horse,  came  in,  and  sate  with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ani 
Charles  as  he  smoked  his  cigar;  talked  at  a  wonderfnl 
rate  of  the  colony,  the  squatting  interests,  the  abomi' 
nable  attempts  of  tlie  radicals  in  Melbourne  to  invada 
thoir  rights ;  drew  oat  a  long  printed  meoiorial  thai 
he  had  sent  to  the  home  government  on  the  subject; 
hoped  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  would  stand  up  for  the  pooT' 
squatters  and  the  great  wool  trade;  and  then,  hurrying 
to  say  good  bye  to  the  ladies,  was  seen  cantering  off 
down  the  very  steepest  of  the  hills,  splashing  through 
the  water  of  the  creek,  stopping  a  moment  to  shake 
hands  witli  Mr.  Rannock  the  overseer  at  the  door  of 
his  hut,  and  then  off  again  at  full  speed  into  the  woods. 
"Do  you  call  that  a  squatter?"  said  Aunt  Judith, 
with  a  droU  expression  of  countenance,  as  they  saw 
Mr.  Quarrier  vanish  into  the  bash.  "  I  should  call 
him  a  rusher,  a  careerer;  I  feel  exactly  as  if  a 
whirlwind  or  a  torrent  had  gone  through  the  house, 
don't  you?  Are  those  yonr  squatters,  your  quiet 
men  of  the  woods,  whose  name  gives  one  an  idea  of 
people  sitting  in  profonndest  composure  like  hares  on 
their  forms?  Why,  they  are  all  mercury  and 
locomotion!  What  in  the  world  can  have  made 
them  so  rapid,  fierce,  fidgety,  and  full  of  bustle? 
Bless  me !  it  upsets  all  my  notions.  I  expected 
nothing    in   a    hurry   bat  a   frightened    kangaroo. 
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or  a  bmh  fire.  Ah!  that's  it,  Mr.  Qiiairicr  is  n 
bosh  fire." 

"  But,  Judy,  you  are  judging  a  wliole  race  by  tlio 
very  first  specicnen,"  said  Jlr.  Fitzpatrick. 

"  So  you  are,  Judy,"  said  Charles.  "  Neither  Woir 
nor  Wftllthorpe  are  at  all  like  this  Mr.  Quarricr." 

"  Why,  who  are  they  ?  Who  arc  Weir  and 
Walhhorpe,  Deniby?"  asked  all  the  family  at  once. 

"They  are  the  overseers  of  Captain  Ponccford," 
ftaid  Charles;  "  I  met  tlicm  down  the  creek  the  other 
day,  and  two  very  nice  young  fellows  they  secmert." 

"  There  now,"  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ;  "liow  these 
young  fellows  do  find  one  another  out  I  But  who 
comes  here?" 

A  lady  and  gentleman  rode  at  the  same  moment 
into  the  court.  They  were  young,  and  in  dress  and 
bearing  would  not  have  been  diatinguiahed  from  any 
of  the  aristocratic  class  of  England. 

"Captain  aiid  Mrs.  Ponccford,"  said  the  servant. 
The  persons  annonnced  entered.  The  captain  was  a 
tall,  thin,  gentlemanly -looking  man  with  a  moustache, 
and  wearing  a  riding  suit  of  grey  merino.  There 
waa  a  quiet  seriousness  in  his  manner,  accompanied 
by  an  expression  that  evinced  good  sense  and  a 
kindly  disposition.  Mrs.  PonceforJ  was  also  tall, 
and  remarkably  handsome  both  in  figure  and  face. 
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All  thought  that  in  her  jriding  dnn  thfly  had  nerer 
seen  a  more  graceful  woman ;  bat  it  was  tin  cordial, 
happy,  frank  esprenifm  of  her  &ce  that  drew  and 
wholly  engroesed  the  attention  of  the  qiectaton.  It 
was  soon  learnt  that  Captain  Poncefisrd  had  Mrved  in 
India,  bat  had  determined  to  settle  here  oa  accowit 
of  his  health,  which  biled  there.  He  had  gme  to 
England  and  married  the  object  of  a  long  attachment 
They  were  neither  of  them  yet  more  than  thirty,  and 
had  only  two  children  of  about  aevea  and  Nght  yean 
old.  All  quickly  felt  that  they  shoold  greatly  Uke 
them.  Captain  Poncefbrd,  in  the  quietest  contrast  to 
their  late  visitor,  showed  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
colony  and  its  statistics,  placed  the  life  of  a  squatter 
in  so  pleasant  a  point  of  view,  and  Mrs.  Ponceford 
spoke  with  so  much  heart  and  feeling  of  the  beauties 
of  the  country  round,  of  the  pleasures  that  were  to 
be  found  even  in  the  bush,  which  she  preferred 
infinitely  to  town  life,  and  evinced  such  a  natural, 
warm,  affectionate  interest  about  all  the  productions 
of  the  neighbourhood,  animate  and  inanimate,  as 
charmed  every  one.  They  mutually  congratulated 
each  other  on  becoming  neighbours,  and  the  Ponce- 
fords  said  they  were  to  use  that  freedom,  and  ride 
over  at  any  time  without  ceremony.  Aunt  Judith 
declared  that  it  would  be  quite  a  luxury  to  come 
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to  them,  if  it  were  only  to  ride  over  lliosc  gokJen 
prairies. 

"  Are  they  not  glorious?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Poiice- 
fcrd.  "  But  do  yon  know  wliat  our  vivacious  neigh- 
ixiur  Qaairier  said  wlicn  I  first  saw  and  expressed 
my  adminttioD  of  them?  —  'Yes,  madam,  and  the 
beauly  of  it  is  that  the  sheep  are  very  fond  of  tlicm, 
wd  will  eat  them  all  down  when  the  grass  gets 
(Circe!'" 

"  A  strange  man,  that,  I  should  think,"  said  Mr. 
Ktzpatrick. 
"  A  good  fellow,"  replied  Captain  Ponceford, 
but  too  much  of  a  fire-eater ;  too  much  excited 
sbont  what  are  called  squatters'  rights,  which,  after 
ill,  must,  between  us,  be  limited  by  the  public  rights ; 
but  a  well-educated  and  really  warm-hearted  man." 

And  you  must  wait  and  see  his  family,"  said 
Mrs.  Ponceford.  "  You  will  love  Mrs.  Quarrier,  a 
gentle,  good  creature  as  ever  lived,  and  a  very  fine 
woman,  too ;  a  superb  woman,  and  a  mo^t  favourable 
ipecimen  of  the  native-born  while  population.  And 
the  children,  such  a.  family !  I  think  there  arc  eight 
or  nine,  running  up  as  they  stand  in  a  row  as  regular 
is  a  flight  of  stairs,  head  above  head,  or,  as  you  may 
say,  step  above  step.  I  think  you  will  say  you  never 
saw  anywhere  a  more  beautiful  set  of  children,  and 
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the  homes  of  EDg^Riui  out  ibow  a  finer  race  (^  diem 
tbao  any  homea  in  the  world.  Than  there  it  old 
Mrs.  Qoarrier ;  bnt  I  must  not  t^  jron  ill ;  she  wQl 
soon  speak  &r  hersalf,  ud  when  yon  heir  her  fi«e 
and  independent  notions — the  eoecgetic  old  lady — 
yon  will  wonder  where  Mr,  Qntrrier  got  his  exdn- 
Bive  ones." 

The  Tisitors  took  their  leare,  bnt  with  sndi  a 
lively  feeling  in  th^  &Toar,  that  thon^  it  was 
getting  towards  evening  iSi.  Fitipatii^  Oharies, 
and  Georgina  conld  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  li^ng 
Bome  distance  with  them.  The  ann  was  sinking  over 
the  vast  woods ;  and  as  they  rode  on  Captain  asd 
Mra.  Fonceford  pointed  out  the  most  striking  ranges 
of  mountains,  and  named  them,  including  the  Buffalo 
mountains,  the  Plenty  Ranges,  Mounts  Alexander 
and  Korong,  afterwards  so  famous.  The  whole  family 
of  Tallangetta  were  delighted  at  the  discovery  of  such 
neighbours,  luckily,  far  their  nearest  ones,  and  all 
sense  of  solitude  fled  away. 

In  a  few  days  a  couple  of  rather  tall  but  very  shy 
youths  made  their  appearance  at  David  Rannock's, 
and  said  they  wanted  him  to  go  with  them  up  to  the 
great  honse,  as  they  called  it,  for  their  father  and 
mother  were  coming  to  spend  the  night  there,  and 
had  sent  them  on  before  to  become  acquainted  with 
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ttc  young  people  of  the  family.  They  wcro  Bell  and 
Bnily  Aletc&lfe.  It  was  id  vain  that  Mr.  Raimock 
told  tliem  tliat  they  needed  no  introdaction  from  him, 
they  would  be  made  heartily  welcome;  they  only 
blushed,  ehragged  their  shouldersj  said  they  knew 
the  new-comers  were  very  fine  folks,  and  showed  no 
disposition  to  move;  bo  David  Rannook  at  length 
<*iUed  up  with  them.  The  two  blushing  youths, 
looking  very  big  and  very  awkward  in  their  bush 
Mstome  of  jack-boots  and  short,  coarse  coatees  with 
Octal  buttons,  bowed  stiffly  to  all  round,  seated  thcm- 
lelveij  on  chairs  near  the  door,  and  smiled  and  said 
"yes  "  and  "  no  "  in  reply  to  the  words  addressed  to 
tbem,  bat  appeared  very  little  at  their  ease,  and  did 
not  get  ont  of  a  very  uncomfortable  silence,  only 
blushing  and  smiling  whenever  they  were  addressed 
■fresh.  Charles,  who  perceived  their  embarrassment, 
laid  be  would  like  to  show  them  about  the  garden, 
ind  once  ont  of  the  room  they  regained  their  nerves 
ud  faculties,  and  said  their  father  and  mother  were 
coming,  and  asked  Charles  how  ho  liked  the  bush, 
■nd  very  soon  were  in  full  and  eloquent  talk  of  great 
cod-fish  in  the  Campaape,  and  shooting  of  blaek  swans 
ind  wild  turkeys,  and  kangaroo  hunting.  They 
wonderfully  admired  the  two  kangaroo  hounds  at  the 
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hats,  and  inrited  ChulM  to  eotne  aad  ^eod  a  fort 
night  with  them. 

Charlea  soon  uw  tfwt  they  were  two  rtrj  good- 
natured  fellows,  and  deep  in  all  the  n^BtartM  td  llie 
bosh,  hot  totally  unued  to  anj  society  mora  diatiii* 
guishedthaDthtftofthesquattaraanniiddiein.  TIM9- 
told  him  th^  were  born  in  liie  bnah,  hsd  had  won* 
derful  adveotoreB  in  taking  and  fetdung  catHe  firom 
distant  parts  of  the  ooontry;  had  only  been  to 
school  a  short  time  at  Melbourne^  fiir  they  hated  tlw 
town,  and  soon  came  back ;  that  they  had  had  s 
tutor  up  there  to  read  with  them,  hnt  instead  of 
teaching  them  anything  they  bod  taught  him  all  sorts 
of  things  belonging  to  bnsh  life,  and  that  he  had 
become  desperately  in  love  with  it,  and  was  now  gone 
to  the  Edwards  river  as  an  overseer.  "Ah  I  you'll 
like  it,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,"  they  said.  "Yon 'II  soon 
like  it  better  than  everything;  you'll  never  want  to 
go  into  those  dry  brick  towns  to  be  cooped  op  like 
rabbits  in  a  hutch.  Ah  I"  said  Bell,  "that's  the 
life,  to  be  up  in  the  morning  when  the  sun  just  reddens 
the  tree  tops,  as  if  they  were  all  roses  and  gold,  get 
your  breakfast,  catch  your  horse,  and  away  through 
the  woods,  the  dews  glittering,  the  peppermint-trees 
scenting  all  the  air,  the  crows  warbling,  the  jackasses 
laughing,  the  wattle-birds  crying  'Tackamabacl'on 
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Uie  honejsackle-treea,  and  tbe  kangaroo  rats  brush- 
ing off  right  and  left  as  if  their  legs  were  of  whale- 
bone. Isn't  that  jolly?  Away  you  go,  through 
miles  of  woods,  down  deep  valleys,  up  gi-eat  hills, 
flashing  through  the  deep  rivers ;  my  word,  though, 
bat  I  had  a  swim  for  It  across  the  Goulburn  the  other 
day  where  it  is  twenty  fathoms  deep,  and  the  stream 
was  rushing  round  a  bend  like  mad.  But  honny 
Bess  did  it  bravely.  The  blacks  aic  coming  here 
in  a  week  or  two  from  the  Goulbuni  and  the  Cam- 
paspe,  and  all  about.  They'll  play  old  HaiTy  with  the 
game,  I  can  tell  you ;  but  it  is  best  to  he  civil  to  tbcm. 
Yoa've  noticed  their  ovens  all  about  here,  haven't 
you?" 

"  No ;  what  are  th^  f  "  asked  Charles. 

"Wbyj  great  monnds  of  wood  cinders ;  ciiari^oal, 
ID  fact." 

"Oh!  yes,  yeal"  said  Charles.  "I  have  often 
wondered  what  they  were.  They  look  like  Druidical 
barrows  at  home." 

"  They  are  where  the  tribes  used  to  congregate, 
and  make  their  common  fire  and  cook  all  their  victuals 
while  they  staid.  They  never  stay  long  in  one 
place,  for  they  soon  eat  up  all  the  fish  and  game. 
Bat  here  they  used  to  be  very  numerous ;  and  this 
part  of  the  cotmtry  is  famous  for  game,  and  so  you 
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Snd  hundreds  of  these  old  charcoal  moands,  or  ovens. 
It's  very  odd  jon  do  n't  find  them  anywhere  else  for 
hundreds  of  miles  round,  and  the  natives  now  all 
cook  at  separate  firea  for  each  Jamily." 

While  talking  thus,  they  saw  two  ^gs  come 
driving  up  the  hill,  and  the  speaker,  pausing,  said : 
"  And  there  comes  the  governor." 

"  What  governor  ?  "  asked  Charles. 

"  Oh,  our  governor,  our  worthy  daddy,"  said  Bell, 
"  and  mother;  and  I  declare  there  comes  the  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Woolstan." 

The  youths  all  hurried  to  receive  the  approaching 
guests,  and  the  station  of  Tallangetta  bade  fair  to  lack 
no  company  for  the  night.  We  must,  however, 
introduce  our  new  acquaintance  in  a  new  chapter. 
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Wden  oar  new  gncBta  were  duly  introiiuced  and 
had  taken  their  places  at  the  tea-tahle,  which  was 
just  prejiared  for  that  agreeable  stance,  tliey  presented 
(  remarkable  a  variety  as  you  could  easily  meet 
with  in  a  far  more  populous  region.  Mr.  Metcalfe 
a  quaint -looking,  thin  Scotchman,  with  sharp, 
I  well-defined  features,  and  hair  of  grizzleii  black  and 
grey.  He  was  a  man  who  had  liad  great  reverses  and 
troubles  in  his  time,  which  had  given  liim  a  still  and 

Isabdued  manner,  but  had  neither  been  able  to  acidify 
Lis  temper,  nor  to  prevent  him  recovering  his  social 
position  and  a  good  property.  You  were  surprised, 
when  you  came  to  converse  with  him,  to  find  what 
a  much  superior  taste  and  amount  of  general  informa- 
tion he  possessed  than  you  would  expect  in  the  bush, 
and  in  a  man  who  had  had  to  struggle  hi^  way  up 
L  i^n  out  of  deep  and  discouraging  circumstance?. 
B  But  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of  books,  and  manngcd 
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to  keep  up  an  acquaintance  with  what  was  going  on 
in  Enrope,  and  in  literature  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Mrs.  Itletcalfe  was  a  large  woman,  of  a  full  and 
fresh-looking  person,  and  with  a  conntenance  of  much 
gravity  and  dignity,  displaying  nnqu«stionabIe  evi- 
dences of  beauty  not  yet  past,  and  of  strong  sense 
never  more  present.  She  was  what  is  called  a  very 
commanding  and  imposing  lady,  and  yet  never  was 
there  a  woman  less  disposed  to  impose  in  any  sense, 
or  to  command.  Nature  did  that  for  her,  and  for 
herself  she  was  a  truly  kind-hearted  woman,  of  the 
strongest  sympathies,  hut  having  a  high  sense  of  the 
proprieties  and  moralities  of  life.  The  world  gave 
ber  credit  for  having  fumished  the  sagacity  and 
spirit  which  reconatrncted  their  fortunes,  but  she 
never  on  any  occasion  gave  the  least  warrant  to  this 
opinion,  but  nuiversally  spoke  of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  plans 
and  exertions,  and  self-merited  success.  On  all  oc- 
casions she  sought  her  husband's  views,  and  deferred 
to  them  before  company  in  the  most  natural  manner, 
which  did  not,  however,  convince  very  penetrating 
people,  those  who  can  see  all  the  way  through  a 
millstone,  and  who  let  it  be  anderstood  that  it  was  all 
very  well,  but  did  not  deceive  them ;  it  was  quite 
right  of  Mrs.  Metcalfe,  and  quite  accordant  with  ber 
depth  of  character,  to  maintain  the  honour  of  her 
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bnsband.  One  thing,  however,  was  certain ;  there 
was  no  happier  or  more  estimable  couple  in  the 
colony.  They  were  famed  for  their  hospitality;  Mr, 
Metcalfe  being  ready  to  aid  the  views  of  liis  neigh- 
bours in  any  possible  way ;  and  Mrs.  Metcalfe  for  her 
tenderness  in  cases  of  illness  or  trouble,  and  for  lier 
intense  love  of  her  ilower-garden. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Woolstan  were  a  very  different  pair. 
The  doctor  was  a  leanish,  tallish  man,  with  an  aquiline 
nose  of  considerable  dimensions,  a  look  of  great  sim- 
plicity and  fnendliness,  and  a  voice  at  once  homely 
and  rather  dialectic ;  but  there  was  that  about  him 
wliich  pronounced  him  very  soon  to  be  no  ordinary 
character.  The  first  thing  which  struck  you  in  his 
conversation  was  a  certain  old-fashioncdness.  His 
words  and  tone  carried  you  back  to  past  days  and 
country  places,  but  this  was  very  soon  forgotten  in  the 
sobjecta  which  he  was  sure  to  bring  into  play.  You 
were  pleased  with  the  pleasure  which  he  discovered 
b  the  country ;  you  were  surprised  at  tliG  feeling  of 
poetry  which  flowed  after  his  conversation ;  you  were 
drawn  by  a  primitiveness  of  faith  and  sentiment, 
mingled  with  a  degree  of  real  science  which  revealed 
themselves  as  he  went  on  ;  and  very  soon  you  found 
him  leading  yoa  forward  to>  the  discussion  of  social 
or  inteltectaal  questions  which  were  bound  up  witli 
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tbc  progress  of  society  and  the  profonadest  mtensti 
of  spiritual  life.  The  doctor  was  a  great  mesmerist, 
and  earprised  the  Tallangetta  family  by  the  niosl 
entire  belief  in  it;  for  they  had  always  entertained 
the  settled  idea  that  it  was  a  piece  of  sheer  humbug 
and  its  advocates  either  dupes  or  cliarlatans.  Tiiey 
were,  therefore,  astonished  to  see  a  medical  man  of 
mature  years  and  great  experience  so  coolly  confessing 
to  his  faith  in  it.  Bat  he  told  them  that  he  was  opon 
to  conviction ;  it  was  only  by  such  a  disposition  tliat 
science  and  pliilosophy  had  been  enabled  to  trinmph 
over  ignorance  and  its  sliadow,  pre^judice,  and  to 
place  ue  where  we  are. 

But  Mrs.  Woolstan  went  further.  Both  ehe  and 
the  doctor  were  bom  and  educated  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  she  was  a  mild,  gentle-looking  woman, 
very  like  a  Friend  still,  of  a  placid  and  fair  coun- 
tenance, and  very  quiet  in  her  manner,  and  she 
averred  a  belief  in  spiritual  agencies  and  appearances 
with  a  calm  frankness  which  amazed  the  Fitzpatricka. 
"  Why  surely,"  said  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  "  you  don't 
believe  in  being  able  to  communicate  with  spirits 
while  we  are  in  the  body  ?  " 

"  Mydear,"  said  Mrs.  Woolstan, addressing  her  hoa- 
band,  "our  friends  here  doubt  of  spiritual  communica- 
tions; wouldyou  object  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  them?" 
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*'  B^  no  means,"  replied  the  doctor,  as  speaking  of 
a  matter  of  course.  "  Bat  all  these  things  hang 
together  by  a  natural  series  of  affinities,  and  I  had 
therefore  belter  show  yoa,  first,  a  fact  or  two  on  the 
more  physical  and  ao  more  convincing  side  of  this 
great  question.  They  will  demonstrate  that  there  are 
powers  lying  on  the  very  surface  of  nature  too  won- 
derful for  belief  if  they  were  not  actually  seen. 
Come  here  Bell,  my  boy,"  he  continued,  addressing 
Bell  Metcalfe;  "let  us  see  whether  vou  or  Mr. 
Fitsq>atrick  are  the  strcmgeat. ' 

Bell  looked  sheepish,  and  hung  hack.  Ho  was 
oDwilliog,  from  mere  shyness,  to  exhibit  liinisclf  before 
these  superior  strangers ;  but  the  doctor  advanced  to 
him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  drew  him  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  servant  having  just  taken 
away  the  tea. 

"Now,"  said  the  doctor,  "you,  j\lr.  Titzpatnck, 
should  be  immensely  stronger  than  this  youth ;  you 
are  twice  his  size;  you  are  strongly  kiiil,  and  your 
whole  frame  is  solidified  by  mature  years.  Bull  is 
Blender,  not  yet  fully  grown,  and  iheryfore  rather 
loosely  hung;  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  tliat  he  shall 
oTercoroe  all  your  strength  in  the  trial  which  I  shall 
institute." 

"  If  he  do,"  said   Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  with  an   air 
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of  soIf-con£dcDce,  "  I  will  admit  it  to  be  most  woiw 
derfol." 

"  Place  your  left  hand,  thas,  behind  hia  shoulder, 
and  take  his  right  hand  in  your  right;  hold  his  arm  at 
full  length,  thus ;  and  now  see  whether,  jou  resisting 
his  efTorts,  he  can  in  this  position  bend  his  arm  for* 
ward." 

"  That  will  very  soon  he  settled,  I  think,"  said 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  holding  Boll  a^  desired,  and  the 
young  man  making  the  most  determined  efforts 
possible,  bat  being  totally  unable  to  bend  his  arm  in 
the  least. 

"  As  I  said,  doctor,"  obserred  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
"  that  19  very  soon  settled,"  smiling  in  triumph ;  "  your 
stripling  has  not  oTercome  me,  as  you  promised." 

"You  are  quite  satisfied  of  that?"  remarked  the 
doctor. 

"  Why,  every  one  mast  be  satisfied  of  it,"  added 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

"  Now  then,"  s^d  the  doctor,  making  some  passes 
down  the  front  of  Bell's  arm,  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
continued  to  bold  oat  aa  in  a  vice,  "try  all  your 
strength,  sir,  to  keep  his  arm  Btrdght." 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  felt  some  new  power  now  in  Bell's 
arm  which  evidently  astonbhed  him.  His  face  flushed, 
he  put  forth  all  his  strength,  but  Bell  bent  forward 
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bii  arm  with  the  atmost  apparent  ease  till  his  fingers 
toached  his  breast.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  stood  astonished; 
and  the  astonishment  was  universEil  in  tlie  members 
of  his  family. 

"  That  is  the  most  snrprising  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  "  that  I  ever  saw  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life.  That  is  wonderful  1  How  can  it  be  done?" 
"Simply  by  that  power  of  which  we  only  yet 
know  a  little,"  said  the  doctor ;  *'  bat  that  one  fact 
skonld  prove  to  yoa  that  thera  is  no  deception  in  it." 
"  Deception  1"  cried  Mr.  Fitzpstrick.  "  How  can 
there  be  deception  ?  How  can  this  boy  overpower 
»n  my  force  under  one  circumstance,  and  not  under 
toother?" 

"  Under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,"  added 
file  doctor,  "  except  in  the  addition  of  the  mesmeric 
fcree  in  the  second  esperiment.  But,  indeed,  you 
light  try  the  experiment  between  any  jiarties  that 
you  pleased  ;  between  a  giant  and  a  dwarf,  a  giant 
*Dd  this  slender  maiden,  your  daughter." 

"That  is  marvellous,"  said  the  astonished  spec- 
'•'ors.  "  And  yet,"  said  Brady  Metcalfe,  laughing, 
"you  never  could  mesmerise  me,  doctor." 

"  No,  that  is  true,"  replied  the  doctor ;  '■  ihc  power 
"  not  to  be  exerted  on  every  snhject  by  any  one 
operator ;  but  really,  Brady,  I  think  I  can  master 
TOL.  I.  G 
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yoa  now.  Here,  take  hold  of  that  Wt  of  paper." 
The  doctor  took  up  an  envelope  of  a  letter  from  a 
side-table.  Brady  held  it  in  his  fingers ;  the  doctor 
made  a  pass  or  two  over  his  hand  and  llion  cried, 
"  Throw  it  down  ! "  The  young  man  tried  to  drop 
it,  bat  his  fingers  remained  closed ;  a  look  of  sur- 
prise and  confusion  passed  over  his  features,  while 
a  flush  of  triumph  lit  up  the  doctor's  cheek)  and 
flashed  in  liis  eye. 

"Ha]  there  you  are  at  last,  Brady,  my  man; 
throw  it  down.  I  will  give  you  fire  pounds  to  throw 
it  down  I — five  pounds!"  Brady  strained  his  hand, 
shook  it,  grew  very  red,  made  more  violent  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  the  paper,  but  his  fingers  refused  abs<Jately 
to  unclose,  and  the  doctor  continued  to  exclaim, 
"  Five  pounds  I  Brady,  ten  pounds,  twenty  pounds  to 
throw  it  down  I"  And  Brady  struggled,  writhed, 
dashed  his  hand  up  and  down,  this  way  and  that, 
grew  redder  and  redder,  burst  into  profuse  perspi- 
ration, and  then  suddenly  gave  it  op,  saying  he  was 
beaten,  it  was  all  up  with  him. 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Come,  the  paper  may 
be  set  loose,  there  I"  He  made  a  reverse  pass  or  two, 
and  cried,  "  Now  I  ^ve  yoa  five  pounds  to  retain 
possession  of  that  paper  I — five  pounds  I " — as  he  saw 
Brady  make  a  desperate  effort  to  keep  hia  finger  and 
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ibtiinb  compressed — "  ten  poands  I  I  will  give  you 
twenty  pounds  to  hold  it,"  In  vain  I  Brady  strove, 
struggled,  stamped,  ground  Iiia  teeth,  donbk'd  up  his 
body,  and  sent  all  the  blood  into  his  face  in  desperate 
efforts  to  keep  the  paper ;  but  liis  qnivoring  fingers 
rdased,  opened,  and  the  paper  dropped  in  spite 
of  bim. 

The  whole  of  the  party,  not  excepting  the  parents  of 
theyoath,  wore  lost  in  astonishment,  for  tliey  had  never 
seen  that  experiment  before ;  it  was  a  suddun  fancy  of 
the  doctor,  and  all  efforts  before  to  produce  any  effect 
on  Brady  had  been  ineffectual,  and  Brady's  triumph 
ud  pretended  scepticism  had  been  not  small. 

"  But  what  of  clairvoyance,  doctor?"  asked  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick.  "  Do  you  go  all  the  lengths  with  that? 
Do  you  believe  the  Poughkeepsie  seer  in  Anierica 
on  sec  what  is  doing  in  Saturn  and  Jupiter?" 

Dr.  Woolstan  laughed.  "  He  is  quite  safe  there, 
madam.  He  may  say  what  he  pleases ;  we  can 
none  of  us  contradict  him,  Bnt  after  what  we  have 
JQst  experienced,  we  may  as  well  suspend  our  opinions 
on  clairvoyance  till  we  have  seen  more.  These  few 
examples  of  what  lies  concealed,  even  in  our  physical 
nature,  may  prevent  us  dogmatising  too  coiifidcully 
on  the  spiritual  phenomena  which  also  exist  in  and 
arotmd  aa.     Much  of  what  is  called   ckirvDvance 
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IB  clearly  a  mere  reflex  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
mind  of  the  person  with  whom  the  mesmeric  subject 
is  in  rapport.  What  goes  further,  demands  capability 
of  proof.  Without  such  proof  we  are  certainly  at 
liberty  to  suspend  our  belief;  but  as  it  regards 
actnal  science,  we  are,  in  my  opinion,  just  now  on 
the  verge  of  great  discoveries,  both  physical  and 
psycliological ;  on  the  frontiers  of  a  wonderful  region 
of  life  which  the  Almighty  in  the  grand  progress  of 
his  plans  has  prepared  ua  to  enter  upon.  What  It  U, 
we  yet  know  not;  we  are  only  thus  far  admitted  to 
catch  the  first  gleams  of  splendour  which  burst 
through  the  slowly  expanding  gates  of  reality  upon 
as.  Even  by  these  gleams  we  are  dazzled,  and 
stumble  about  in  the '  darkness  of  excessive  light.'  We 
are  near  some  great  truth,  some  mighty  and  sabstantial 
revelation,  as  the  alchemists  formerly  were  almost 
within  touch  of  the  great  world  of  chemistry,  and 
oU  its  revolutions  of  our  mechanic  and  social  life; 
and  as  the  astrologers  were  conscious  of  powers  and 
prizes,  which  eluded  them,  but  which  have  made  the 
triumph  of  astronomy  under  the  guidance  of  ad- 
vancing art." 

"  What  I  have  shown  you  to-night,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  are  facts,  regarded  as  perfectly  threadbare 
in   Europe   and   America;   but  the   experiment   of 
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■trcDgth  is  sach  as  you  may  try  between  any  parties 
that  yon  please,  if  you  have  a  mesmeric  medium  pre- 
sent ;  as  I  Lave  said,  between  a  giant  and  a  tin  arf;  a 
giant  aod  tbis  slender  m^den,  your  daugbtcr." 

The  whole  Tallangetta  family  were  extremely  ex- 
cited by  what  they  bad  for  the  first  time  seen.  At 
supper  the  doctor  sate  by  Aunt  Judith,  wlio  said, 
from  what  she  had  witnessed,  she  folt  greatly  tempted 
to  ask  the  doctor  after  supper  to  try  whether  he  could 
communicate  with  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  friend. 
The  doctor  promised,  and,  on  the  return  to  the 
drawing-room,  a  circle  was  formed  at  a  round  table, 
in  which  Aunt  Judith,  Charles,  and  Gcorgina  took 
part  Very  soon  there  was  evidence  of  some  spirit 
being  present,  and  the  doctor  requested  it  to  spell  its 
mtae.  All  now  seemed  to  wait  with  a  breathless 
lire  the  result  of  the  experiment.  It  stood  thus 
—  written  on  paper  by  Charles,  at  the  request  of  the 
Joctor,  as  the  letters  were  indicated  by  raps  upon  the 
table  —  Horace  Fitzpatbick  1 

"  Horace  1  my  brother  Horace  1"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Filzpalrick.  "  What  do  you  know  of  him?  Who 
lold  you  of  him?" 

"  I  know  nothing,"  replied  the  doctor,  calmly.  "  I 
have  never  heard  of  him  —  I  only  know  what  he 
pbases  to  tell  me.     Shall  I  go  on?" 
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The  doctor  went  on ;  and  soon  tliere  stood  written 
oat  ty  Charles,  at  the  dictation  of  the  spirit,  —  "  The 
old  eneniy  is  still  at  Kork  —  his  spies  have  followed  ijou 
—  be  on  your  guard." 

At  this  revelation  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  seemed  actually 
paralysed;  hia  face  exhibited  intense  wonder  and 
feeling. 

"  Is  this  not  going  too  far  ?"  said  Mrs,  Fitzpatrick, 
very  seriously.  "  Is  it  not  meddling  with  things  better 
let  alone?" 

"  The  moment  you  think  so  I  will  desist,"  said  the 
doctor;  but  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  gasping  as  it  were  for 
breath,  signed  to  him  to  go  on ;  in  the  next  momeni, 
with  a  strange,  wild  look,  he  staggered  from  the  room, 
followed  by  lus  wife. 

"^ore! — let  us  know  more!"  cried  Aunt  Judith, 
iirantically,  but  keeping  her  hands  firm  in  the  circle 
on  the  table.    "  Is  there  no  hope  —  no  comfort?" 

The  doctor  contmued  his  inquiries ;  and  Charles 
wrote  on,  —  "  Yee ;  friendt,  true,  ttaatu^  friends  are 
on  the  loatck  —  tntat  tn  God,  and  all  tcill  go  teeU  I" 

"  All  will  go  well  I "  exclaimed,  impetuously.  Aunt 
Judith;  and,  springing  from  the  table,  rushed  after 
her  brother  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick.  The  rest  of  the 
company  were  left  in  a  state  of  utmost  wonder  and 
coufnsioQ.     Presently  Aunt  Judith  returned,  called 
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tike  doctor^  and  led  him  into  the  dining-room*  There 
he  foand  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  in  the  strangest  excite* 
ment. 

«  What  is  all  thb,  Dr,  Woolstan  ?  What  do  you 
know  of  my  history — of  my  brother  ?  What  means 
•11  this?" 

^'It  means  nothing  more,"  replied  the  doctor, 
^than  that  the  spirit  of  yoor  brother,  of  whose  ex- 
istence I  did  not  even  know  till  now,  has  warned  you 
of  some  evil  intended,  and  also  that  it  will  be  surely 
defeated  by  Grod's  providence," 

''And  you  believe  all  this?  There  is  no  juggle, 
no  trick?  My  brother  Horace,  my  only  brother, 
died  as  a  mere  youth ;  and  yet  you,  here  at  the  anti- 
podes, know  of  him,  and  tell  me  irom  him  what  is 
more  frightful  to  me  than  death.  Will  you  swear 
that  you  knew  nothing  of  my  brother's  existence 
before  ?** 

"  I  never  swear,"  replied  the  doctor ;  "  but  I  will 
teU  you,  on  the  ^ord  of  a  Christian  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  that  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  your 
family  history,  and  that  what  thus  surprises  and 
agitates  you  is  nothing  whatever  surprising  to  me. 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  God's  truth  revealed  by  his  own 
permission  for  your  good.     Let  it  satisfy  you  that  it 
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b  declared  that  joa  have  only  to  trust  m  God,  and 
all  will  Le  well." 

"  Yes,    j-es !    believe    that  ;    rest   on   that,    dear  ■ 
brother,"  said  Annt  Judith,  taking  his  hand,  and 
looking  earnestly  and  affectionately  in  his  pale,  agi- 
tated face.     "  Oh,  that  is  such  a  comfort !" 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  sate  as  if  lost  in  thonght.  At 
length  he  said,  "  It  is  wonderful !  most  wonderful ' 
I  must  believe  it  altogether,  or  disbelieve  it  altogether. 
To  think  that  that  villain,  Patrick,  has  pursued 
me  here  —  destroyed  my  quiet  here.  Oh,  that  is 
terrible  1 " 

"  But  then,"  Bud  the  doctor,  "  if  the  message  as  to 
the  evil  be  true,  it  is  also  equally  true  as  to  the  good. 
But  how  natural  it  is,"  be  continued,  "  to  belieTe 
what  we  fear  rather  than  what  we  hope  I  Yet  the 
message  says  all  shall  be  well ;  and  that  is  good." 

"  Oh,  very  good!"  said  Aunt  Judith.  "  Oh,  ex- 
cellent; if  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?" 

"  But  who  are  those  spies?"  continued  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, still  harping  upon  the  dark  side  of  the  mes- 
sage. "And  who  are  the  friends?  Have  we  any? 
Are  there  really  such  things  as  friends  ?  Ah  I  that 
is  the  most  difficult  to  believe  afler  all." 

"  And  yet  believe  it,"  said  Dr.  Woolstan,  with  ao 
open,  kindly  face,  which  seemed  to  impart  a  wonderfdl 
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mfidence.     "  Believe  it  as  firmly  as  your  own  life. 

Mends  and  foes  God  will  reveal  in  Ilia  own  good 

me ;  and  only  one  thing  is  it  worth  whUc  to  let  your 

mind  dwell  upon:^ — ^He  has  promised,  whose  promises 

cannot  fail,  that  if  you  trust  in  Him  all  shall  he  well." 

"  I  will  trust  in  Him,"  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  solemnly. 

'*  God,  I  believe ;  help  thou  my  unbelief; "  and,  with 

a  voice  as  solemn  as  in  prayer,  he  grasped  the  hand 

of  the  doctor. 

"  Then  all  is  right;  all  is  s^e,"  said  the  doctor ; 
"Mid  you  areas  free  from  real  canso  of  anxiety  or 
of  danger  as  if  you  wore  a  mail  of  adamant." 

"I  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick;  "but  the 
shock  of  surprise  has  been  too  much  for  immediate 
return  to  composure."  He  witlidrew  to  his  bcd- 
Mom. 

Aunt  Juditli  continued  to  talk  to  the  doctor  on  the 
subject.  Her  mind  was  wonderfully  affucted  by  this 
startling  event;  and  the  message  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  had  so  much  of  marvellous  reality 
in  them,  that  she  knew  not  how  to  disbelieve  them. 
The  doctor  related  many  singular  facts  in  relation  to 
spiritual  life  with  a  simplicity  and  distinctness  which 
produced  a  singular  sensation  in  Aunt  Juditli's  mind. 
He  eaid  he  was  bred  in  the  faith  of  George  Fox,  and, 
like  him,  he  entirely  believed  that,  if  we  did  but  live 
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near  to  the  inner  life,  wo  should  liave  free  enjoyment 
and  experience  of  it.  He  told  her  that  she  nmst 
prepare  to  hear  him  and  his  wife,  called  mystics  and 
enthusiasts ;  but,  if  she  would  come  to  Itlount  Cor- 
balla,  she  would  find  them  as  matter-of-fact  in  all 
matters  of  fact  and  daily  life  as  any  people  in  the 
colony.  They  were  not  dreamers,  but  workers ;  and 
she  would  find  his  wife  as  clever  a  woman,  as  sound 
and  shrewd  a  manager,  as  any  she  could  meet  with, 
and  as  cheerful  as  the  light,  because  she  felt  that  she 
was  existing  in  the  great  spiritual  life  of  all  time  and 
space,  so  that  death  and  change  were  to  her  mind 
bat  the  mere  throwing  off  of  worn-out  garments. 

The  result  of  the  evening  had  been  far  different  to 
anything  expected,  especially  as  the  visit  was  one  of 
introduction  to  people  yet  strangers  to  each  other. 
All  more  or  less  felt  the  startling  effect  of  the  dis- 
closures, and  retired  their  several  ways  for  the  night, 
deeply  impressed  by  it.  In  the  morning  at  breakfast 
nothing  was  said  of  the  evening's  occurrence,  yet 
there  was  a  solemn  tone  in  the  whole  company. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  appeared  aa  if  endeavouring  to  be 
cheerful,  but  was  constantly  falling  into  thoughtful 
silence,  and,  when  the  guests  depart«d,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  accompanied  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Woolstan 
some  miles  on  their  way  through  the  woods.    Wbat 
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passed  in  the  iDterview  we  know  not ;  but  he  returned 
hx  more  cheerful,  and  never  reverted  to  the  subject, 
though  his  familj  felt  assured,  from  bis  manner,  tbat 
the  thought  of  it  was,  nevertheless,  continually  with 
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me.    There  was  Mrs. 

Qoarrier,  with  her  motner-m-iaw  and  three  or  four 
daughters.  Mrs.  Quarrler  was  a  remarkably  fine 
woman,  who,  though  she  was  bom  in  the  colonies  and 
had  never  quitted  them,  had  all  the  quiet  grace  and 
tact  of  a  lady  accustomed  to  good  society,  and  her  kind- 
liness of  heart  justified  all  that  had  been  said  of  her.  The 
girls  were  splendid  specimens  of  Australian  beauty ; 
but  the  charade  was  Mrs.  Quarrier,  senior.  Tbe  old 
lady  was  to  the  Fitzpatricks  a  curious  study.  She 
was  not  less  than  seventy,  yet  she  seemed  to  possess 
energies  for  half  a  century  to  come.  Captain  Ponce- 
ford  called  her  the  galvanic  battery.  She  was  a 
most  original  and  independent  woman.  All  her  ideas 
of  all  sorts  of  government  were  of  the  freest  kind. 
She  bated  what  she  called  domination  and  humbug. 
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^e  was  for  all  die  rights  of  the  hnman  race.  Cer- 
tainly the  bash  was  the  place  for  her ;  and  she  was 
so  enthasiastic  an  admirer  of  nature,  that  she  was 
ready  any  time  still  to  climb  a  mountain  with  Iicr 
long  staff  in  ber  band,  or  to  wade  a  stream.  "  Give 
me,"  sbe  often  said,  "  a  Bible  and  a  Shakspeare,  and 
I  can  live  in  a  desert,  and  all  the  better,  becau;jc  I 
shoold  not  be  bored  with  those  good-natured  people 
who  arc  always  wanting  to  put  you  into  their  own 
moold  for  your  salvation." 

And  in  truth  Mrs.  Qnarrier,  senior,  had  made 
good  use  of  her  energies ;  through  them  lior  daughters 
were  married  to  the  chief  men  in  the  colony,  and  her 
Bon  was  one  of  the  most  affluent  of  its  squatter  lords. 
The  best  of  it  was,  that  Mr.  Qnarrier  was  as  en- 
thusiastic in  conferring  kindnesses  as  she  was  in 
asBerttng  her  independence ;  and  all  the  colony  ac- 
knowledged ber  wonderful  faculty  of  seeing  things  a 
long  way  off.  "  That  is,"  she  said,  "  because  I  louk 
well  at  the  things  that  are  near;"  and  of  this  sho 
gave  a  striking  proof  on  the  spot. 

"  You  are  new  here,"  said  the  lively  old  Mrs. 
Qnarrier,  senior,  as  they  were  at  breakfast  the  morn- 
ing after  her  arrival  at  Tallangetta;  "  and  you  cannot, 
therefore,  judge  of  what  is  coming  by  what  is  past. 
But  let  me  tell  yoa  one  thing :  I  believe  we  are  going 
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to  have  one  of  the  torrifically  dry  seasons  whicli 
occur  every  now  and  then.  There  are  crises  in  this 
country  of  drought  and  floods  which  can  only  be  con- 
ceived by  those  who  have  witnessed  them.  Traces 
of  the  drought  in  sach  years  vanish  with  the  season, 
except  in  the  evidence  of  the  burnt  trees ;  bnt  those 
of  the  floods  you  must  have  already  observed  ia  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  rivers  and  creeks.  After  the 
drought  generally  come  the  floods,  and  now  for  the 
drought.  The  season  so  far  reminds  me  of  those 
pre-eminently  dry  and  consuming  summers  which 
are  the  direst  calamities  of  ttiis  colony.  It  is  now 
February,  and  the  country  is  just  one  sheet  of  tinder. 
The  rivers  are  low;  the  cr«eks  are  dry,  or  but  a 
mere  string  of  water-holes;  and  many  a  plentiful 
pool  is  now  a  basin  baked  as  bard  as  a  dish.  The 
sound  of  the  frog  has  given  way  to  that  of  the  grass- 
hopper. The  grass  is  drier  than  hay,  the  leaves  on 
the  trees  you  may  crumble  to  powder  between  yonr 
fingers,  and  there  lacks  but  a  hot  wind  and  the  whole 
country  may  be  in  flames." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Quan'ier,"  sEud  the  ladies,  "yon  are 
joking  now;  you  are  amusing  yourself  with  fright- 
ening US." 

But  the  old  lady  said :  "  Nothing  of  the  sort.  I 
never  was  more  serious;  as  I  said,  yon  are  new  to  the 
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coloDj,  and   therefore  do  not  comprehend  tho  peril 

yoa  and  the  whole  country  are  in.  Come,  now,  I  will 

tell  joa  what  happened  to  us  but  last  jcar ;  it  is  a 

thing  never  to   be  forgotten  in  Victoria,  and  a3   I 

don't  wish  to  weary  you  with  dry  details,  I  will  tell 

joa  what  occarr^d  to  some  families  that  I  knew  well 

in  the  country  weat  of  Melbourne;  and  I  will  give 

roy  narrative  the  title  of  BlaCK  Thubsdat,  a  name 

vtuch  tyiil  always  remain  an  ommons  word  tn  this 

colon  J : — 


"  BLACK    THURSDAY. 

"As the  Toy^er  approaches  the  shores  of  Victoria, 
tkfi  Gnt  welcome  land  which  greets  him  is  the  bold 
promontory  of  Cape  Otway.  If  it  he  at  night,  the 
liWe  from  the  lighthouse  on  its  southern  point  sends 
'^  its  cheering  welcome  fur  many  a  league  across 
w  ocean  which  he  haa  so  long  traversed  in  expecta- 
^""i  uiil  calls  forth  rapturous  hurrahs  from  ths 
"long  of  passengers  who  crowd  to  the  forecastle, 
*'  it  be  day,  the  eye  rests  on  its  lofty  forest  hills 
""li  a  quiet  and  singular  delight.  These  heights 
'"'ly  respond  to  the  ideal  of  a  new  land  only  recently 
P^^pled.  Clothed  with  forests  from  the  margin  of 
^e  »ea  to  their  very  summits,  they  realise  vividly 
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the  approach  to  a  vast  region  of  prinueval  natttre. 
The  tall  white  stems  of  the  gnm-trees  stand  thickly 
side  by  side  like  so  many  hoary  colamns ;  and  here 
and  there  amongst  them  descend  dark  ravines ;  while 
piles  of  rocks  on  the  heights,  alternating  with  jagged 
chines  and  projecting  spurs  of  the  mountains,  present 
their  solitary  masses  to  the  breeze  of  ocean. 

"  Amongst  the  rocks  of  this  wild  shore  there  are 
sea-caves  of  vast  extent  and  solemn  aspect,  which 
have  never  yet  been  thoroughly  explored.  The 
forest,  extending  £fly  miles  or  more  in  all  directions, 
13  one  of  the  most  dense  and  savage  in  the  whole 
colony.  Until  lately  it  was  almost  impassable  &om 
the  density  of  the  scrub,  and  from  the  thick  masses 
of  vines  (that  is,  lianas,  or  climbing  cord-like  plants, 
chiefly  parasitical),  which,  as  in  the  forests  of  Soath 
America,  climb  from  tree  to  tree,  knitting  the  woods 
into  an  obscure  and  impenetrable  shade.  Excepting 
along  the  track  from  Mr.  Boadknight's  station,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Barwon,  through  the  heart  of  the 
forest  to  Apollo  Bay,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  yon 
might  cut  your  way  with  an  axe ;  but  would  find 
it  difBcult  to  make  progress  otherwise.  The  greater 
part  of  the  promontory — consisUng  of  steep  hills 
covered  with  gigantic  trees  intersected  by  shelviiig 
valleys,  and  dark  with  congregated  fern-trees,  beetling 
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precipices,  and  stony  declivities — affords  no  food  for 
cftttle.  In  one  day,  however,  known  to  the  colonists 
as  Black  Thursday,  a  hurricane  of  flame  opened  its 
rudp  and  Joi  practicable  wildernesses  to  the  foot  of 
man:  bnt  presented  him,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
Uack  and  blasted  chaos  of  charred  trees,  and  gigantic 
fallm  trtinlcs  and  branches. 

*'  It  was  in  this  forest,  in  the  early  morning  of  this 

memorable   day,   llie   sixth   of   February,   eighteen 

butidred  and  fifty-one,  that  a  young  man  opened  his 

eyes  and  sate  np  to  look  about  him.     He  had,  the 

day  bef-jre,  driven  a  herd  of  fifty  bullocks  from  the 

station    of  Mr.   Itoadknight   thus   far   on    his   way 

towards  his  own  residence    in  the  country  between 

Lake  Corangamite  and  Mount  Gellilirand.     He  had 

reached    at  evening    a   small    grassy   valley  in    the 

oatskirta  of  the  forest  watered  by  a  creek  falling 

into   the  western  Barwon ;   and   had   there   paused 

for  the  night.     Uis  mob  of  cattle,  tired  and  hungry, 

were   not   inclined   to   stray   from    the   rich   pastu- 

''  rage  bcforu  them;   and,  hobbling  out  his  splendid 

black  horse  Sorcerer,  he  prepared  to  pass  the  night 

in  the  simple  fashion  of  the  settler  on  such  journeys. 

A  fallen  log  supplied  him  with  a  convenient  scat,  a 

i  6re  was  quickly  lit  from  the  dead  boughs  which  lay 

I  plentifally  around,  and  hia  quart-pot,  replenished  at 
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ihe  creek,  was  soon  hissing  and  bubbling  with  its  side 
thrust  into  the  glowing  fire.  He  had  a  good  store  of 
kangaroo-sandwiches,  and  there  he  sate  witii  his  cup 
of  strong  hush-tea ;  looking  alternately'  at  the  grazing 
cattle,  and  into  the  solemn,  gloomy,  and  soundless 
woods,  in  which  even  the  laughing-jackass  failed  to 
sbout  his  clamorous  adieu  to  the  falling  day.  Only 
the  distant  monotone  of  the  morepork — the  noc- 
turnal cuckoo  of  the  Australian  wilds — reached  his 
ear ;  making  the  profound  solitude  still  more  solitary. 
He  very  soon  rolled  himself  in  Iiis  travelling-rug, 
and  flung  himself  down  before  the  fire  —  having 
previously  piled  a  fresh  supply  of  timber  upoD  it — 
near  which  bis  trusty  dogs  lay,  and  where  Sorcerer, 
in  the  favourite  fashion  of  the  bush-horse,  slept  ta 
be  stood. 

"  The  morning  was  hashed  and  breathless.  Instead 
of  that  bracing  chill,  with  which  the  Australian 
lodger  out  of  doors  generally  wakes  up,  Robert 
Patterson  found  tbe  perspiration  standing  thick  on 
bb  face,  and  he  felt  a  strange  longing  for  a  deep 
breath  of  fresh  air.  But  motion  there  was  none, 
except  in  tbe  little  creek  which  trickled  with  a  fresh 
and  inviting  aspect  at  a  few  yards  from  htm.  He 
arose,  and  stripping,  plunged  into  the  deepest  spot  of 
it  that  he  could  find ;  and  thus  refreshed,  rekindled 
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Ms  fire,  and  made  his  solitary  breakfast      But  all 
around  him  hung,  as  it  were,  a  leaden  and  death-like 
heaviness.      Not   a   bough   nor  a   blade   of  grass 
was  moved  hy  the  air.     The  trees  stood  inanimately 
moody  and  sullen.      He  cast  his  eyes  through  the 
gloomy  shadow  beneath  them,  and  a  sultry,  suffoca- 
ting density  seemed  to  charge  the  atmosphere.     The 
sky  above  him  was  dimmed  by  a  grey  haze. 

"'There  is  something  in  the  wind  to-day,  old 
fellow,'  he  said,  addressing  his  horse  in  his  usual 
^&J;  for  he  had  long  looked  on  him  as  a  companion, 
^  firmly  believed  that  he  understood  all  that  he 
^i  to  him.  '  There  is  something  in  the  wind :  yet, 
^lereis  the  wind?* 

''The  perspiration  streamed  from  him  with  the  mere 
exertion  of  saddling  his  horse,  and  with  the  act  of 
mounting  him  to  rouse  up  his  cattle.  Horse,  dogs,  and 
eattle,  manifested  a  listlessness  that  only  an  extra- 
ordinary condition  of  the  atmosphere  could  produce.  If 
joa  had  seen  the  tall,  handsome  young  man  seated  on 
his  tall  and  noble  horse,  you  would  have  felt  that  they 
were  together  formed  for  any  exploit  of  strength  and 
speed.  But  the  whole  troop — cattle,  man,  and  horse 
—went  slowly  and  soberly  along,  as  if  they  were 
oppressed  by  a  great  fatigue  or  the  extreme  exhaustion 
of  famine. 
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"  The  forest  closed  in  upon  them  again,  and  thej 
proceeded  along  a  narrow  track,  flanked  on  each  side 
by  tall  and  densely-growing  trees ;  the  creeping  vines 
making  of  the  whole  forest  one  intricate,  impene- 
trable scene.  All  was  hushed  as  at  midnight.  No 
bird  enlivened  the  solitude  by  its  cries,  and  they  had 
left  the  little  stream.  Suddenly  there  came  a  puff  of 
air ;  but  it  was  like  the  air  frora  the  jaws  of  a 
furnace,  hot,  dry,  withering  in  its  very  touch.  The 
young  settler  looked  quickly  in  the  direction  fi^>m 
which  it  came,  and  instantly  shouted  to  the  cattle 
before  him,  in  a  wild,  abrupt,  startling  shout ;  swung 
aloft  the  stock-whip  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
brought  it  down  with  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  the 
sharp  cut  aa  with  a  knife,  on  the  rear  of  a  huge 
bullock  just  before  him.  The  stock-whip,  with  a 
handle  about  half  a  yard  long  and  a  thong  of  three 
yards  long,  of  plaited  ballock-hide,  is  a  terrible 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  practised  stockman. 
Its  sound  is  the  note  of  terror  to  the  cattle ;  it  is  like 
the  report  of  a  blunderbuss,  and  the  stockman  at  fall 
gallop  will  hit  any  given  spot  on  the  beast  that  he  is 
within  reach  of,  and  cut  the  piece  clean  away  through 
the  thickest  hide  that  bull  or  bison  ever  wore.  He 
will  strike  a  fly  or  a  spot  of  mud  on  a  hillock  at  full 
speed,  and  take  away  the  skin  with  it,  making  the 
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rosy  blood  spring  into  the  woand,  and  the  astonished 
animal  dart  forward  as  if  mad. 

''Loader  and  loader,  wilder  and  more  fiercely 
shouted  the  squatter,  and  dashed  his  horse  forward 
over  fallen  trees ;  through  crashing  thickets,  first  on 
one  side  of  the  road,  and  then  on  the  other.  Crack, 
crack,  went  the  stinging,  slashing  whip ;  loud  was  the 
bark  of  dogs ;  and  the  mob  of  cattle  rushed  forwards 
&t  headlong  speed.  The  young  man  gazed  upward ; 
^i,  through  the  only  narrow  opening  of  the  forest, 
ttw  strange  volumes  of  smoke  rolling  southward. 
Hotter,  hotter,  stronger  and  more  steadily  came  the 
^iod.  He  suddenly  checked  his  horse,  and  listening 
gre^  pale  at  the  sound  which  reached  him.  It  was 
a  low  deep  roar,  as  of  a  wind  in  the  tree-tops,  or  of 
&  heavy  water-fall,  distant  and  smothered  in  some 
deep  ravine. 

"'  God  have  mercy  1'  he  exclaimed,  *  a  bush-fire ! 
and  in  this  thick  forest!'  Once  more  he  sprang 
forward,  shouting,  thundering  with  his  whip.  He 
and  the  herd  were  galloping  along  the  narrow  wood- 
track.  But,  as  he  had  turned  westward  in  the 
direction  of  his  home,  the  woods — of  which  he  had 
before  seen  the  boundary — now  closed  for  some 
miles  upon  him ;  and,  as  he  could  not  turn  right  or 
left  for  the  chaos  of  vines  and  scrub  that  obstructed 
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the  forest,  ths  idea  of  beiug  overtaken  there  by  the 
bush-fire  was  horrible.  Such  an  event  would  be 
death,  and  death  only. 

"  Therefore,  he  urged  on  his  flying  herd  with 
desperation.  Crack  upon  crack  from  liis  long  whip, 
resounded  through  the  hollow  wood.  The  cattle 
themselves  seemed  to  hear  the  ominous  sound,  and 
snifi'  tlie  now  strongly  perceptible  smell  of  burning. 

"  The  roar  of  the  fire  came  louder,  and  ever  and 
anon  seemed  to  swell  and  surge,  as  if  urged  on  by  a 
rough  rising  blast.  The  heat  was  fierce  and  suffoca- 
ting. The  young  squatter's  clothes  clung  to  him 
with  streaming  perspiration.  The  horse  and  cattle 
steamed  and  smoked  with  boiling  heat.  Yet  onward, 
onward  they  dashed  with  lolling  tongues.  Sorcerer, 
specked  with  patches  of  foam  on  his  dark  shining 
body,  seemed  to  grow  furiously  impatient  of  the 
obstruction  ofilered  by  the  bullocks  in  his  path.  As 
his  master's  whip  exploded  on  their  flanks,  be  laid 
back  his  ears ;  and,  with  flaming  eyeballs  and  bared 
teeth,  strove  to  tear  them  in  his  rage. 

"  Robert  Patterson  knew  that  the  extraordinary 
heat  and  drought  of  the  summer  had  scorched  up  tlie 
grass;  the  very  ground;  had  licked  np  the  water 
from  crab-hole,  pool,  and  many  a  creek;  had  withered 
the  herbage  into  crisp  hay,  and  so  dried  the  foliage. 
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Oiat  yoa  might  crumblu  it  between  ^our  fingers.  The 
coBiitry  seemed  thopouglily  prepared  for  a  conflagra- 
tion, and  only  required  this  fiery  wind  to  send  a 
blaze  of  extermination  over  the  whole  land.  For 
weeks,  nay  months,  the  shepherds  and  sawyers  had 
Spoken  of  fires  burning  in  the  bills;  and,  in  the  fom- 
tree  breaks  of  this  very  forest,  he  had  been  recently 
told  that  flames  had  been  observed  in  various  direc- 
tions burning  redly  by  night, 

"  If  the  fire  reached  him  and  his  herd  before  they 
escaped  into  the  open  plains,  they  must  be  consumed 
like  stubble.  The  cattle  began  to  show  signs  of 
exhanstion,  hanging  out  their  parched  tongues,  and 
panting  heavily;  the  perspiration  on  himself  and 
horse  was  dried  up  by  the  awful  heat,  and  the  doga 
ran  silently,  or  only  whining  lowly  to  themselves,  as 
they  hunted  every  hollow  on  their  way  for  water. 
Suddenly,  they  were  oat  in  an  open  ^ilain,  yet  with 
the  forest  on  either  band,  but  at  a  considerable 
distance. 

"  What  a  scene!  The  woods  were  flaming  and 
crackling  in  one  illimitable  conflagration.  The  wind, 
dashing  from  the  north  in  gusta  of  inconceivable 
heat,  seemed  to  sear  the  very  face  and  shrivel  up  the 
lung3.  The  fire  leaped  from  tree  to  tree,  flashing  and 
roaring  along,  with  the  speed  and  the  destructivcnesa 
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of  lightning.  TJie  sere  foliage  seemod  to  snatcli  the  i 
£re,  and  to  perish  in  it  in  a  riot  of  demoniacal  , 
revelrj.  On  it  flew,  fast  as  the  fleetest  horse  could 
gallop ;  and  consuming  acres  of  leaves  in  a  mument, 
Btill  remained  to  rage  and  roar  amongst  the  branches 
and  in  the  hollow  stems  of  ancient  trees.  The  whole 
wood  on  the  left  was  an  enormous  region  of  intcnseat 
flame ;  nnd  that  on  the  right,  sent  forth  the  sounds 
of  the  same  ravaging  fire3 ;  but  being  to  windward, 
the  flames  could  not  be  seen  for  the  vast  clouds  of 
smoke,  mingled  with  fiery  sparks,  which  were  rolled 
on  the  air.  There  was  a  sound  as  of  tlmnder, 
mingled  with  the  crash  of  falling  trees,  and  the  wild 
cries  of  legions  of  birds  of  all  kinds;  which  fell 
scorched,  and  blackened,  and  dead  to  the  ground. 

"  Oace  out  on  this  open  plain,  the  cattle  were 
speedily  lost  in  the  blinding  ocean  of  smoke,  and  the 
young  settler,  obliged  to  abandon  them,  made  a  dash 
onward  for  his  life.  Now  the  flames  came  racing 
along  the  grass  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and 
mowing  all  smooth  as  a  pavement;  now  they  tore 
furionsly  through  some  near  point  in  tlie  forest,  and 
flung  burning  ashes  and  tangles  of  blazing  bark 
upon  the  galloping  rider.  But  Sorcerer,  with  an 
instinct  more  infallible  than  human  sagacity,  sped  on, 
over  thicket,  and  stone,  and  fallen  tree,  snorting  in 
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tfae  tWck  masses  of  smoke,  and  stretching  forwaril 
his  gaping  jaws  to  catch  every  breath  of  air  to  sus- 
tain impeded  respiration. 

"  When  the  wind  veered,  the  reek,  driven  back- 
ward, revealed  a  most  amazing  scene.  Tlje  blazing 
skirts  of  the  forests ;  huge  isolated  trees,  glaring  red 
—  standing  columns  of  fire;  here  a  vast  troop  of 
wHd  horses  with  flying  manes  and  tails,  rushing  with 
tbandering  hoofs  over  the  plain ;  there  herds  of  cattle 
running  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  hanging  tongues, 
tbey  knew  not  whither,  from  the  fire;  troops  of 
kangaroos  leaping  frantically  across  the  rider's  path, 
tlieir  hair  singed  and  giving  out  strongly  the  stench 
of  Sre;  birds  of  all  kinds  and  colours  shrieking 
piteously  as  ttiey  drove  wildly  by,  and  yet  sceinu  no 
qjot  of  safety;  thousands  of  sheep  standing  huddled 
in  terror  on  the  scorched  flats,  with  singed  waul, 
deserted  by  their  shepherds,  who  liad  fled  for  their 
lives. 

*'  Bat  onward  flew  the  intrepid  Sorcerer,  on- 
ward stretched  his  rider,  thinking  lightning- winged 
tboughts  of  home,  and  of  his  helpless,  paralysed 
mother  there. 

"  With  a  caution  inspired  by  former  ontbrciiks  of 
bmh-firea,  he  had  made  at  some  distance  round  his 
komedtcad  a  bare  circle.     He  had  felled  the  forest 
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trees,  leaving  only  one  here  and  there,  at  such 
distances  that  there  was  little  fear  of  ignition.  As 
the  summer  dried  the  grass,  lie  had  set  fire  to  it  on 
days  when  the  wind  was  gentle  enough  to  leave  the 
flame  at  command;  watching,  branch  in  hand,  to  beat 
out  any  blaze  that  might  have  travelled  into  the 
forest.  By  this  means,  he  had  hitlierto  prevented 
the  fire  from  reaching  his  homestead ;  and  he  had 
strongly  i-ecommended  the  same  plan  to  bis  ueigli- 
bours,  though  generally  with  little  efiect.  Now,  the 
fire  was  so  terrible,  and  sparks  flew  so  wide  on  the 
■wind,  tliat  be  feared  they  might  kindle  the  grass 
round  his  homestead,  and  that  he  might  find  every- 
thing and  every  person  there  consnmed. 

"  But,  behold !  the  gleaming,  welcome  waters  of 
Lake  Colac  I  Sorcerer  rushed  headlong  towards  it ; 
and  wading  hastily  up  to  his  sides  in  its  cooling  flood, 
thrust  his  head  to  the  eyes  into  it,  and  drank  as  if  he 
could  never  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  whole  lake. 
Englishmen,  new  to  the  scene,  would  have  trembled 
for  the  horse ;  but  the  bush  steed  knows  well  what  he 
needs,  eats  and  drinks  as  likes  him  best,  and  flourishes 
on  it.  Smoking  hot,  the  rider  lets  him  drink  his 
fill,  and  all  goes  well.  The  beat  produces  perspira- 
tion, and  the  evaporation  cools  and  soothes  him. 
Robert  Patterson  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  following 
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Sorcerer's  example.  He  flung  himself  headlong  from 
the  saddle,  dressed  as  he  was,  dired,  and  splai^lK'd, 
and  drank  exuberantly.  He  held  again  and  again 
Lis  smarting  face  and  singed  hands  in  the  di.'licious 
water,  then  threw  it  over  the  steed  that  now,  p.atiatL'd, 
stood  panting  in  the  flood.  He  laved  and  rubbed 
down  the  grateful  animal  with  wave  after  wave, 
cleaning  the  dried  perspiration  from  every  !iair, 
giving  bim  refreshment  at  every  pore.  Tliun  up 
tuid  away  again. 

"  He  had  not  ridden  two  hundred  yards,  before  ho 
taw,  lying  on  tlie  plain,  a  horse  that  had  falk^n  in 
saddle  and  bridle,  and  lay  with  his  legs  under  him, 
and  liead  stretched  stiffly  forward,  with  glariiig  eye- 
balls; but  dead.  Near  him  was  a  man,  alive,  but 
sunk  in  exhaustion.  His  eyo3  turned  wildly  on  the 
young  squatter,  and  his  parched  lips  moved,  but 
without  a  sound.  Robert  Patterson  comprehended 
Ills  need ;  and,  running  to  the  lake,  brought  his  pan- 
nikin full  of  water,  and  put  it  to  hia  mouili.  It  was 
the  water  of  life  to  him.  His  voice  and  some  degree 
of  strength  came  quickly  back.  He  iiad  come  from 
the  north,  and  had  ridden  a  race  with  the  fire,  till 
borse  and  man  had  dropped  here,  the  horse  never  to 
rise  again.  But  Patterson's  need  was  too  urgent  for 
delay.     He  found  the  man  had  no  lack  of  provisions ; 
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he  carried  him  in  his  arms  to  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
mounted,  and  rode  on. 

"As  he  galloped  forward,  it  was  still  fire  —  fire 
everywhere.  He  felt  convinced  that  the  conflagra- 
tion—  fanned  by  the  strong  wind,  and  acting  upon 
fires  in  a  hundred  quarters — extended  over  the  whole 
Bun-dricd  colony. 

"  It  was  still  early  noon,  when,  with  straining  eyes, 
and  a  heart  which  seemed  almost  to  stand  still  with 
a  terrible  anxiety,  he  came  near  his  own  home.  He 
darted  over  the  brow  of  a  hil!  —  there  it  lay  safe! 
The  circle  witiiin  his  cleared  boundary  was  untouched 
by  the  fire.  There  were  his  paddocks,  his  cullle,  liis 
huts,  and  home.  With  a  lightning  thought  his  thanks 
flew  np  to  heaven,  and  he  was  the  next  moment  at 
his  door,  in  his  house,  in  his  mother's  arms. 

"  Robert's  anxiety  had  been  great  for  the  safety  of 
his  mother,  her  anxiety  was  tripled  for  him.  Terror 
occasioned  by  a  former  conflagration  had  paralysed 
her  lower  extremities ;  and  now,  the  idea  of  her  only 
Bon,  her  only  remaining  relative  in  the  colony,  being 
met  by  this  unexampled  fire  in  the  dense  defiles  of 
the  terrible  Otway  Forest,  kept  her  in  a  state  of  the 
most  fearful  tension  of  mind.  Mrs.  Patterson,  though 
confined  to  her  wheeled  chair,  was  a  woman  of  pre- 
eminent energy  and  ability.     Left  with  her  boy  a 
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mere  infant,  ahe  had  managed  all  her  affairs  with  a 
skill  and  discretion  that  had  produced  great  pros- 
perity. Though  her  heart  was  kind,  hir  word  was 
law;  and  there  was  no  man  on  her  mn  who  dared  in 
the  slightest  to  disohey  bcr ;  nor  one  within  tlio  w-liole 
country  round  who  did  not  respect  and  revere  lior. 
She  had  been  a  remarkably  handsome  woman.  Tho 
whole  of  the  floors  of  the  station  being  buiit  npon 
one  level,  in  her  wheeled  chair  she  could  be  at  any 
instant  in  any  part  of  her  honse  or  premises. 

"  The  moment  the  first  joy  of  mother  and  son  was 
over,  what  a  scene  presented  itself!  The  station  was 
like  a  fair.  From  the  whole  country  round  people 
had  fled  from  the  fire,  and  had  instinctively  fled 
thither.  There  was  a  feeling  that  the  Patterson  pre- 
cautions, which  they  themselves  had  neglected,  were 
the  guarantees  of  safety.  Thither  slu'pherds  had 
driven  their  flocks,  stockmen  their  herds,  and  wliolo 
families,  compelled  to  fly  from  their  burning  houses, 
bad  hurried  thither  with  the  few  effects  tliat  lliey 
could  snatch  up,  and  bear  with  them.  Patterson's 
paddocks  were  crowded  with  horses  and  cattle ;  the 
bush  round  his  station  was  literally  hidden  beneath 
his  own  and  bis  neighbour's  flocks.  Stockmen,  shep- 
herds, substantial  squatters,  now  houseless  men,  were 
in  throngs.     Families,  with  troops  of  children,  had 
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encamped  on  tlie  open  ground  near  }iis  house,  beneath  ] 
temporary  tents  of  sheets  and  blankets.     His  Iiouse  ( 
was  crammed  with  fugitives,  and  was  one  scene  of 
crowding,  confusion,  and  sorrow.     Luckily  the  Pat- 
terson store-room  was  well  stocked  with  flour,  and 
there  could  be  no  want  of  meat  with  all  those  flocJia 
and  herds  about  them.     But  for  the  cattle  themselves 
there  must  soon  be  a  famine ;  and  the  moment  that  J 
the  fire  abated,  scouts  must  be  sent  oft'  in  all  di-  i 
rections  —  but  especially  to  the  high  plains  around   , 
Lake  Corangamite — in  search  of  temporary  pasture. 
Meantime  fires  were  lighted  in  a  dozen  places;  and 
irying-pans  and  kettles  fully  employed;   for,   spite 
of  flight,  and  loss,  and  grief,  hunger,  as  Homer  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  asserted,  is  impudent,  and  will 
be  fed. 

"  The  stories  that  the  people  had  to  tell  were  most 
melaneholy.  Houses  burnt  down,  flocks  destroyed, 
children  suffocated  in  the  smoke  or  lost  in  the  rapid 
flight ;  shepherds  and  bullock-drivers  consumed  with 
their  cattle.  Numbers  had  fled  to  creeks  and  pools, 
and  yet  had  been  severely  burnt ;  the  flames  driving 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  with  devouring  force. 
Some  had  lain  in  shallow  brooks,  turning  over  and 
over,  till  flnally  forced  to  get  up  and  fly.  Still,  as 
the  day  went  on,  numbers  came  pouring  in  with  fresh 
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tales  of  horror  and  devastation.  The  whole  country 
appeared  to  be  the  prey  of  the  flames ;  and  men  who 
were,  a  few  hoars  before,  out  of  the  reach  of  poverty 
fir  calamity,  were  now  homeless  panpers. 

**  •  The  Maxwells,  mother,'  Patterson  asked  — '  is 
there  any  news  of  them?' 

" '  None,  my  dear  Robert,  none,'  replied  liis  mother. 
'  I  hope  and  believe  that  they  are  quite  s;ifo.  They 
liave  long  ago  adopted  your  own  plan  of  a  clearance 
ring,  and  I  doubt  not  are  just  now  as  much  a  centra 
of  refoge  as  we  are.' 

" '  But  I  should  like  to  bo  sure,'  said  Robert, 
wrionsly.     '  I  must  ride  over  and  see,' 

"'Must  yoii?  I  think  you  need  not,'  said  Mrs. 
Pitlerson.  '  But  if  you  cannot  be  satisfied,  k-t  some 
one  of  the  men  go ;  there  are  plenty  at  hand,  and 
jou  are  already  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  cxcite- 
ment.' 

"'No, lam  quite  well  and  fresh  —  I  bad  rather  go 
™»Mlf,'  (aid  Robert;  '  it  ia  not  far.'  And  he  strode 
"It,  Ills  mother  saying  — 
"'If  you  find  nil  right,  don't  come  back  to-niglit.' 
"  Rtibert  Patterson  was  soon  mounted  oti  a  fresh 
M  powerful  horse,  and  cantered  oflF  towanls  IVfount 
■leise.  It  was  only  seven  miles  off.  The  hot  north 
*'nj  bad  ceased  to  blow ;  the  air  was  cooler,  and  the 
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fires  in  the  forest  were  burning  more  tamely.  Tet 
he  had  to  ride  over  a  track  nhich  showed  bim  the 
ravages  which  the  flamea  had  made  in  bia  pleasant 
woods.  The  whole  of  the  grass  was  annihilated ;  the 
dead  timber  lying  on  the  ground  was  still  burning; 
and  huge  hollow  trees  stood  like  great  chimneys,  with 
flames  issuing  from  their  tops  aa  from  a  furnace,  and 
a  red  intense  fire  burning  within  their  trunks  below ; 
and  from  them  burning  earthy  matter  came  tumbling 
out  smoking  and  rolling  on  the  ground.  He  was 
about  crossing  a  small  creek,  when  he  saw  on  Irish- 
man —  a  shepherd  of  the  Maxwells  —  sitting  on  its 
banks ;  his  clothes  were  nearly  all  consamed  from  his 
back,  his  hat  was  the  merest  remaining  fragment, 
scorched  and  shrivelled.  The  man  was  rocking  him- 
self to  and  fro  and  groaning. 

*' '  Fehan  1 '  exclaimed  Patterson.  '  What  has  hap- 
pened to  you?' 

"  The  man  turned  upon  him  a  visage  that  startled 
him  with  terror.  It  was,  indeed,  no  longer  a  human 
visage ;  but  a  scorched  and  swollen  mass  of  deformity. 
The  beard  and  hair  were  burnt  away.  Eyes  were 
not  visible ;  the  whole  face  being  a  confused  heap  of 
red  flesh  and  hanging  blisters.  The  poor  fellow 
raised  a  pair  of  hands  that  displayed  equally  the 
dreadful  work  of  the  fire. 
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E"  The  young  sqnatter  esclaimed,  '  How  tlreadfu!  I 
Let  me  help  you,  Felian — let  me  take  you  home' 
"The  man  groaned  again;  and,  opening  his  dis- 
torted mouth  with  diiEciiUy  and  with  agony,  said,  — 
*' '  I  have  no  home  —  it  is  burnt.' 
>  ** '  And  your  family?' 
I  "'Dead  — all  deadl' 
"'But  arc  you  sore  —  are  you  quite  sure?' said 
Robert,  excitedly. 

"•I  saw  one — my  eldest  boy;  he  was  lying  hurnt 
Bear  tlie  house.  I  lifted  him,  to  carry  him  away; 
Imt  he  said,  "Lay  me  down,  father- —  lay  me  doivn  ; 
I  cannot  bear  it,"  I  laid  him  down,  and  .iskud, 
"Where  are  the  rest?  "  All  fled  into  the  bush,"  he 
said;  and  then  he  died.     They  are  all  burnt.' 

**  Robert  Patterson  flung  the  wretched  man  a  linon 
handkerchief,  bidding  him  dip  it  in  the  crci^k  and 
I«y  it  on  his  face  to  keep  the  air  from  it,  and  turned 
bis  horse,  saying  he  would  look  for  the  family.  He 
soon  found  the  place  where  the  hut  had  stood.  It 
was  burnt  to  ashes.  On  the  ground,  not  far  from 
it,  lay  the  body  of  the  dead  little  hoy.  Patterson 
hastened  along  the  track  of  the  old  rond  to  the  Max- 
wells' station,  tracing  it  as  well  as  he  could  in  the 
fire  and  the  fallen  flaming  branches.  He  felt  sure 
the  flying  family  would  take  that  -n-ny.  In  a  few 
VOU  I.  1 
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minutes  it  brought  him  again  upon  the  creek  by 
which  the  poor  man  SBte>  bat  lower  down. 

"  There  stood  a.  hut  in  a  damp  swamp,  wliich  had 
been  used  years  ago  for  ihe  sheep  washing,  but  had 
long  been  deserted.  It  was  aurrounded  by  thick 
wattles,  still  burning.  The  hut  was  on  fire ;  but  its 
rotten  timbers  sent  out  far  more  smoke  than  flame. 
Aa  he  approached,  he  lieard  low  erica  and  lamenta- 
tions. '  The  family  is  fled  thither,'  he  said  to  him- 
self, *  and  are  perishing  of  suffocation.'  He  sprang 
to  the  ground,  and  dashed  forward  through  columns 
of  heavy  smoke.  It  was  hopeless  to  breathe  in  it, 
for  its  pungent  and  stinging  strength  seemed  to  close 
his  lungs,  and  water  rushed  &om  his  eyes  in  tor- 
rents. 

"  But,  pushing  in,  he  seized  the  first  living  thing 
that  he  laid  his  hands  on,  and  bore  it  away.  It  was 
a  child.  Again  and  again  he  made  the  desperate 
essay,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  out  no  less  than 
four  children  and  the  mother,  who  was  sunk  on  the 
floor  as  dead,  but  who  soon  gave  signs  of  life  as  she 
came  into  the  air. 

"  The  young  man  was  now  in  the  utmost  per- 
plexity with  his  charge.  It  was  a  heart-rending  sight 
The  whole  group  were  more  or  less  burnt;  but,  as  it 
■eemed  to  him,  not  so  much  burnt  as  to  affect  their 
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lives.  Their  station  was  three  miles  distant^  and  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  them  here  till  he  rode 
on  and  sent  a  cart  for  them.  With  much  labour, 
carrying  the  children  one  after  another  in  his  arms, 
be  conveyed  the  woful  group  to  the  father. 

"  As  the  joung  man  stood  bewildered  hy  the  cries 
and  lamentations  of  the  family  on  meeting  the  father, 
a  horse  ridden  by  a  lady  approached  at  a  gallop. 
This  apparition  contrasted  strangely  with  the  lament- 
able group  of  sufferers.     The  young  lady  was  tall, 
of  a  most  beautiAil  figure,  and  was  mounted  on 
a  fine  bay  horse.     A  light  skirt  and  broad  felt  hat 
^ere  all  the  deviations  from  her  home  costume  that 
haste  had  led  her  to  assume.     Her  face,  fresh  and 
roseate,  full  of  youth,  loveliness,  and  feeling,  was  at 
the  same  time  grave  and  anxious,  as  she  gazed  in 
speechless  wonder  on  the  scene. 
"  '  Miss  Maxwell  1 '  Patterson  exclaimed,  '  in  the 

name  of  Heaven,  what  news?      How  is  all  at  the 

Mount  ?     Yet,  on  this  dreadful  day,  what  but  ill  can 

happen ! ' 

"  *  Nothing  is  amiss,  that  I  know  of, '  said  the  young 

lady.    *  We  are  safe  at  home.     The  fire  has  not  come 

near  ns.* 

♦*  *  Thank  God  1 '  said  Robert     *  I  was  going  to 

X  2 
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your  house,  wLen  I  fell  in  witli  this  unfortunate 
funily.     Will  jou  ride  back  and  send  ua  a  cart? ' 

"  *  But  I  beg  you  will  come  with  me,  for  I,  too,  was 
going  to  you.' 

"  '  To  me  ng  man,  in  the  utmost 

astomshment  not  right.     Is  George 

well?' 

"  '  I  hope  ilaswell ;  but  the  tears 

started  into  I  le  moment,  and  Robert 

Patterson  ga  rehension. 

"  '  I  hope  SI  ng  lady,  recovering  her 

self-possession ;  '  bat  tbat  is  tiie  point  I  want  to 
ascertain.  Yesterday,  he  went  with  Tuncen  into  the 
hills  to  bring  in  cattle,  and  this  morning  the  fire  sur> 
prised  them  when  they  had  taken  two  different  sweeps 
along  the  side  of  a  range.  Tuncen  could  not  find 
George  again,  but  made  his  way  home ;  hoping  bis 
master  had  done  the  same.  George  has  not  yet  come, 
and  the  6re  is  raging  so  fiercely  in  the  hills,  that  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  coming  to  you  for  your 
advice  and  assistance.' 

"  '  Thank  you,  Ellen  I '  said  Robert^  with  a  sad 
emotion.  '  I  will  find  him  if  he  be  alive.'  He 
sprang  upon  his  horse ;  and,  telling  the  unhappy 
family  that  he  would  send  them  immediate  assistance, 
both  he  and  Miss  Maxwell  galloped  away. 
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^  I  will  not  attempt  to  divalge  their  conversation 
GO  the  way ;  hnt  will  let  70a  a  little  into  the  mutaal 
relations  of  these  two  families  and  these  young 
people.  Miss  Ellen  Maxwell  and  her  brother  George 
were  the  sole  remaining  members  of  their  family. 
As  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Pattersons^  they  had 
grown  into  intimate  friends.  George  and  Robert  had 
been  play-fellows  in  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and  here^ 
where  they  had  come  in  their  boyhood^  they  were 
achool-fellows.  Since  then  they  had  gradually  grown^ 
from  a  similarity  of  tastes  and  modes  of  life,  the  most 
intimate  friends.  It  was  not  likely  that  Robert 
Patterson  and  Ellen  Maxwell  could  avoid  liking  one 
another.  They  possessed  everything  in  mind^  person^ 
and  estate,  which  made  such  an  attachment  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  Ellen  was  extremely 
attached  to  Mrs.  Patterson,  for  whom  she  had  the 
highest  veneration.  Ellen  had  received  an  excellent 
education  in  Edinburgh,  whither  she  had  been  sent  to 
her  firiends.  In  her  nature  she  was  frank,  joyous, 
and  affectionate;  but  not  without  a  keen  sense  of 
womanly  pride,  which  gave  a  certain  dignity  to  her 
manner,  and  a  reputation  for  high  spirit. 

''All  had  gone  well  between  herself  and  Robert 
till  some  six  months  ago.  But,  since  then,  there  had 
sprung  up  a  misunderstanding.     Nobody  could  tell 

18 
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how  it  had  arisen ;  nobody  except  Ellen  knew  ;  and 
whatever  was  the  secret  caiiae,  she  locked  it  impene- 
trably within  her  own  bosom.  All  at  once  she  had 
aaanmed  a  distant  and  haughty  manner  towards 
Robert  Patterson.  From  him  she  did  not  conceal 
that  she  felt  she  had  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  but  sha 
refused  to  explain.  When,  confounded  at  the  cir- 
cumstance, he  sought  for  an  explanation,  she  bade 
him  search  his  own  memory  and  his  heart,  and  they 
would  instruct  him,  She  insisted  that  they  should  , 
cense  to  regard  themselves  as  aiBanced,  and  only  con- 
sented that  nothing  as  yet  should  be  said  on  the 
subject  to  her  brother  or  Mrs.  Patterson,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  most  painfully  a£Bict  them. 

"  Ellen,  who  used  to  be  continually  riding  over  to 
see  Mrs.  Patterson  with  her  brother,  now  rarely 
appeared,  and  proudly  declined  to  give  her  reasons 
for  the  change ;  adding  that  she  must  absent  her- 
self altogether,  if  the  subject  were  renewed.  To 
her  brother  she  was  equally  reserved ;  and  he  attri- 
buted her  conduct  to  caprice,  bidding  Robert  take  no 
notice  of  it.  Ellen  was  not  without  other  admirers ; 
but  that  was  nothing  new.  One  young  man,  who  had 
lately  come  into  the  neighbourhood,  paid  her  assi- 
duous attention,  and  gossip  did  not  fail  to  attribute 
the  cause  of  Robert  Patterson's  decline  of  favour  to 
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|lu3  inflaence.  But  Ellen  gave  no  couatenaiice  to 
I  nch  a  supposition.  She  was  evidently  under  no 
desire  to  pique  her  old  lover  hy  any  mai'ked  predilec- 
tion for  a  new  one.  Her  nature  was  two  noble  for 
ihe  pettiness  of  coquetry,  and  any  desire  to  add 
poignancy  to  coldness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
clear  to  the  quietly  watchful  eye  of  her  brotlierj  that 
she  was  herself  even  more  unhappy  than  Robert. 
Her  eyes  often  betrayed  the  effects  of  secrot  weepingj 
and  the  paleness  of  her  cheek  belied  the  assumed  air 
of  cheerfulness  that  she  wore. 

"  Things  were  m  this  imcomfortabic  state  at  tlie 
outbreak  of  the  fire.  It  was,  therefore,  a  most  cheering 
thought  to  Patterson  that,  in  her  distress,  siie  had 
flown  first,  and  at  once,  to  him.  This  demonstrated 
confidence  in  his  friendship.  True,  on  all  occasions, 
she  had  protested  that  her  sense  of  his  liigh  moral 
character  was  not  an  iota  abated;  hut,  in  this  spon- 
laneous  act,  Robert's  lieart  persuaded  liimself  that 
ihere  lay  something  more. 

**  No  sooner  did  he  reach  the  Mount,  than,  leaving 
Ellen  to  send  off  assistance  to  the  Felians,  he  took 
Xanccn  the  stockman,  and  rode  into  the  forest  hills. 
It  was  Boon  dark,  and  ihey  had  to  halt,  but  not  far 
irom  the  spot  where  Tuncen  had  lost  sight  of  hia 
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master.  They  tethered  tlieir  Iiorsca  in  a  space  clear 
of  trees  and  of  fire,  and  gave  them  com  that  they 
had  brought  with  them.  When  the  moon  rose,  they 
went  on  to  some  distance,  uttering  loud  cooees  to 
attract  the  ear  of  tho  lost  man ;  hut  all  in  vain.  The 
fire  had  left  the  groiinJ  hot  and  covered  with  ashes, 
and  here  and  there  huge  trees  burning  like  columns 
of  red-bot  iron. 

"Finding  all  their  e£fbrts  {or  the  night  firaitless,  they 
flung  themselves  down  beside  their  horses,  and,  with 
the  earliest  peep  of  dawn,  were  up  and  off  higher 
into  the  hills.  Their  way  presented  at  every  step 
the  most  shocking  effects  of  the  fire.  Ever  and  anon 
they  came  upon  hullocka  which  had  perished  in  it. 
Here  and  there,  too,  they  descried  the  remains  of 
kangaroos,  opossums,  and  hundreds  of  birds,  seared 
and  shrivelled  into  sable  masses  of  cinder. 

"  They  came  at  length  to  the  spot  where  Tuncen 
and  George  Maxwell  had  parted  ;  and  the  experienced 
bushman  carefully  sought  out  the  tracks  of  his  horse's 
feet,  and  followed  them.  These  were  either  oblite- 
rated by  the  fire,  or  failed  from  the  rocky  hardness 
of  the  ground  ;  but,  by  indefatigable  search,  they  re- 
gained them,  and  were  led  at  length  to  the  edge  of  a 
deep  and  precipitous  ravine.  In  the  ravine  itself  the 
trees  and  grass  remained  unscathed;  the  torrent  of 
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fire   had   leapt   over   it,  sweeping   awny,   Jiowcver, 
every  shrab  and  blade  of  herb  from  the  licigbts, 

"  '  God  defend  us  1 '  esclalmed  Robert,  '  the  smolto 
must  hare  blinded  bim,  and  concealed  tliis  frij^btful 
place.      Mail    and   horse    are   doubtless   ilu^hcd   to 

"  He  raised  a  loud  and  clear  cooije ;  instantly 
answered  by  the  wild  and  clamorous  barking  of  a 
dog,  which,  in  the  next  instant,  was  seen  lea^iing 
and  springing  about  in  the  bottom  of  the  dfl!,  as  if 
frantic  with  delight. 

"  '  That  is  Snirrup  \ '  exclaimed  Tuncen  ;  and  the 
two  men  began  to  descend  the  steep  side  of  the  ravine. 
Bobert  Patterfion  ontstripped  his  older  and  heavier 
companion.  He  seemed  to  fly  down  the  sheer  and 
craggy  descent.  Here  he  seized  a  bough,  there  it 
point  of  the  rock,  and,  in  the  next  instant,  was  as 
rapidly  traversing  the  bottom  of  the  glen.  Snirrup, 
the  cattle-dog,  rushed  barking  and  whining  upon 
tim,  as  in  a  fit  of  ecstatic  madness,  and  then  bounded 
on  before  him.  Robert  followed  in  breathless  anxiety, 
stopped  in  the  next  moment  by  the  sight  of  George 
Maxwell's  horse,  lying  crushed  and  dead.  Robert 
east  a.  rapid  glance  around,  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  his  friend  stretched  equally  lifeless.  But 
presently  he  heard  the  faint  sound  of  a  human  voice. 
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"  There  lay  George  stretclied  in  the  midst  of  t 
grassy  thicket,  witli  a  face  expressing  agony  and 
exhaustion.  Robert  seized  liis  offered  hand,  and  ' 
George  called  first  for  water.  His  friend  started  up 
and  ran  down  the  valley  at  full  speed.  He  was  soon 
back  with  a  panikin  of  water,  which  the  sufferer 
drank  with  avidity. 

"  He  now  learned  that,  as  had  been  supposed,  in  the 
thick  smoke,  the  liorse  had  gone  over  the  precipice, 
and  was  killed  in  an  instant.  George  had  escaped* 
his  fall  being  broken  by  his  steed ;  and  he  was  Suag 
into  the  thicket,  which  again  softened  the  shock  of 
bis  descent.  But  he  had  a  broken  leg,  and  was, 
besides,  extremely  bruised  and  torn.  Life,  however, 
was  strong  within  him ;  and  Tuncen  and  Robert  lost 
no  time  in  having  a  litter  of  poles  bound  together 
with  stringy  bark,  made  soft  with  grass  and  leaves 
laid  in  a  sheet  of  the  same  bark.  They  had  three 
miles  to  bear  the  shattered  patient ;  to  whoni  every 
motion  produced  excruciating  agonies.  It  was  not 
long  before  they  heard  people  in  different  parts  of 
the  wood  loudly  cooking;  and  their  answers  sooo 
brought  not  only  a  number  of  men,  who  had  been  sent 
out  in  quest  of  them,  but  also  Miss  Maxwell  herself. 

*'  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sad  and  yet 
rejoicing  interview  of  the  brother  and  sister^  nor  the 
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rapidity  with  whicli  tlie  different  men  were  sent  off 
upon  the  horses  tied  in  the  hills  for  the  surgeon  ;  who 
liyed  ten  miles  off. 

"Id  a.  few  days  George  Maxwell  —  his  leg  having 
heen  set  and  his  wounds  dressed  —  had  become  easy 
enough  to  relate  all  that  had  happened  to  him ;  the 
dreadful  night  which  he  had  passed  in  extreme  agony 
in  the  glen,  and  the  excitement  which  the  loud  ring- 
ing coo^es  of  Robert,  which  had  reached  liim,  hut  to 
vhich  he  was  unable  to  reply,  had  occasioned  both 
him  and  the  faithful  and  sympathising  dog,  who 
barked  vehemently,  but,  as  it  proved,  in  vain. 

"  From  the  moment  of  this  tragic  occurronce  Robert 
Patterson  was  constantly  in  attendance  nt  the  Mount 
on  his  friend.  He  slept  in  the  same  room  with  him, 
and  attended  with  Ellen  as  his  nurse  in  the  day-time. 
From  this  moment  the  cloud  which  bo  long  hung  over 
the  spirit  of  Ellen  Maxwell  had  vanished.  She  was 
herself  again;  always  kind  and  open,  yet  with  a 
mournful  tone  in  her  bearing  towards  Kobert,  which 
surprised  and  yet  pleased  him.  It  looked  like  regret 
for  past  unkindness.  As  thoy  sate  one  evening  over 
their  tea,  while  George  was  in  a  profound  sleep  in 
the  next  room,  Ellen,  looking  with  emotion  at  him, 
said,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice,  '  Rohvrt,  I  owo 
much  to  you,' 
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"  '  To  me?  '  said  Robert,  hastily.  'Isn't  George 
as  much  a  brother  to  me  as  to  you  ? ' 

"  '  It  is  uot  tliat  wbiclj  I  mean,'  added  Ellen, 
colouring  deeply,  yet  speaking  more  firmly ;  '  it  U 
that  I  have  done  you  great  wrong.  I  believed  that 
you  had  said  a  most  ungenerous  thing,  and  I  acted 
upon  my  belief  with  too  much  pride  and  resentment. 
I  was  told  that  you  bad  jested  at  me  as  the  dauglitoi 
of  a  convict.' 

"  Robert  sprang  up.  *  It  is  false !  I  never  said  U,* 
he  exclaimed.  '  Who  could  tell  yon  such  a  mali- 
cious falsehood  ? ' 

"  'Calm  yourself,'  added  Ellen,  taking  the  young 
man's  hand.     '  I  shall  tell  you  all.' 

"  '  Hear  me  patiently ;  for  I  must  impress  first  on 
you  the  strange  likelihood  of  what  was  reported  to 
me.  You  were  driven  to  a  stockman's  hnt,  it  was 
said,  by  a  storm  —  you  and  a  young  friend.  You 
were  very  merry,  and  this  friend  congratulated  you 
in  a  sportive  style  on  having  won  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  the  richest  young  woman  in  the 
colony.  And  with  a  merry  laugh  yon  were  made  to 
add,  '  and  the  daughter  of  the  most  illustrious  ot 
lags!' 

"  Robert  Patterson,  with  a  calmness  of  concentrated 
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wratb,  asked,  in  a  low  measured  tone :    '  AVlio  said 
tliat?' 

"  'The  woman  whom  you  lately  saved  with  ail  her 
hmily.     It  was  Nelly  Fehan.' 

"  '  Nelly  Fehan  1 '  said  Robert,  in  amazement. 
'What  have  I  ever  done  to  her  that  deserved  sacb  a 
ateb?' 

"  '  You  threatened  to  send  Fehan  to  prison  for  bush- 
ranging.  You  reminded  him  of  bis  former  life  and 
nnexpired  sentence.' 

"  '  That  is  true,'  said  Robert,  after  a  pause  of 
astonishment  '  And  this  was  the  deadly  revenge  — 
the  serpents  t  But,  0  Ellen  I  why  could  you  not 
speat?  One  word,  and  all  would  have  been  ex- 
plained.' 

"  *  I  could  not  speak,  Robert  Wounded  pride  si- 
lenced me.  But  I  have  suffered  severely  ;  have  been 
fearfully  punished.     I  can  only  say  —  forgive  me ! ' 

"  One  long  embrace  obliterated  the  past, 

"  The  late  Mr.  Maxwell  had  been  transported  i'or 
the  expression  of  his  liberal  political  prinL'iplcs  in 
hard  and  bigoted  times.  There  was  not  a  man  in 
the  penal  settlement  wlio  did  not  honour  his  pulitlciil 
integrity  and  foresight,  and  who  did  not  ri;vcrence 
his   character.     But  the   convicts   aa  a  body   were 
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proud  to  claim  him  as  of  their  own  class,  tlioogh  | 
sent  thither  only  for  the  crime  of  a  Hampden  or  a  J 
Sidney.     Whenever   reproach   was   thrown   on   the 
convict  section  of  society,  the  insulted  party  pointed  , 
to  the  venerable  exile,  and  triumphantly  hailed  hini  ' 
as  their  chief.     No   endeavours,  though  they  wero   j 
many,  and  conducted  by  powerful  hands,  had  ever  j 
been  able  to  procure  a  reversal  of  bia  sentence.     The  ] 
injuries  of  a  man  of  his  high  talents  and  noble  natars  i 
might  be  comparatively  buried  at  the  antipodes;  at 
home  they  would  be  a  present,  a  perpetual,  and  a 
damaging    reproach.      He    had   lived   and   died    a 
banished,  but  a  highly-honoured  man.     Still,  as  he 
rose  to  a  higher  estimation  and  an  tmusaal  affluence, 
there  were  little  minds  who  delighted  occasionally  to 
whisper  — '  After  all,  he  is  but  a  lag.'     And  it  was 
on  this  tender  point  that  the  minds  of  bis  children, 
whose  ears  such  remarks  had  reached  and  wounded, 
had  become  morbidly  sensitive. 

"  Amid  the  general  calamity,  this  reconciliation  was 
like  a  song  of  thanksgiving  in  the  generous  heart  of 
Bohert  Patterson,  and  quickened  it  to  tenfold  exer- 
tions in  alleviating  the  Bufferings  of  his  neighbours. 
His  joy  was  made  boundless  and  overflowing  by  a 
circumstance  which  appeared  to  be  little  short  of  a 
miracle.     When  Robert  rode  up  to  bis  own  station. 
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CHAP.   VI. 

THE  BUSH  FIRE  AT  TALLANGETTA. THE  QUEST  FOB 

BELL  METCALFE. 

Long  before  Mrs.  Qaarrier  had  concluded  her  ter- 
rible narrative^  the  whole  Fitzpatrick  family  were 
filled  with  consternation  as  well  as  sympathy.  They 
no  longer  wondered  at  the  earnestness  of  the  warning 
that  she  gave  them,  and  eagerly  demanded  if  there 
were  no  preventive  means,  if  there  was  nothing  that 
they  could  do  to  avoid  the  threatened  dangers? 
**Ye8,"  said  the  practical  old  lady;  "first  clear  a 
space  all  round  your  huts  by  burning  the  grass,  when 
the  wind  is  still  or  so  gentle  that  you  can  command 
the  flame  and  beat  it  out  at  will  with  a  few  bushes. 
Then  you  have  a  place  of  retreat  for  yourselves  and 
cattle.  Then  your  buildings  and  ricks  are  safe. 
Do  the  same  at  all  your  out-stations,  where  your 
sheep  camp  at  night,  and  let  the  camping  places  be 
quite  away  from  trees.  You  are  admirably  off  on 
this  station ;  for  you  have  low  grounds,  moiras,  those 
lands  on  the  level  of  the  rivers  which  are  overflowed 
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in  flood-times.  Tbey  are  now  grassy  und  green  on 
yoar  run  hy  the  Gonlbum.  Let  your  cattle  be 
herded  down  near  these,  and  your  flocks  too  as  raiicli 
as  possible,  tliat,  in  case  of  fire,  tbey  may  flee  tbitber 
and  find  both  safety  and  feed.  In  every  fiuarter 
of  your  run  keep  these  things  in  view,  that  your 
shepherds  and  stock  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise ; 
for  «hen  the  wind  comes  it  comes  in  a  momeuf,  and 
the  fire  travels  with  it  more  fleetly  than  the  fleetest 
race-horae." 

Scarcely  had  the  old  lady  left  the  place  when  all 
her  words  were  verified.  Sir.  Fitzpatrick,  as  he  bade 
the  Quarriers  good-bye,  hastened  down  to  the  huts, 
and  asked  the  overseer  what  he  thought  of  Mrs. 
Quarrier's  prediction.  "  If  she  has  said  it,"  replied 
David  Rannock,  in.evident  consternation,  "  it  will  he 
so.  I  would  not  lose  a  moment ;  in  truth,  the  drought 
ia  ominous  of  the  greatest  peril." 

"Then  away !"  exclaimed  Mr,  Fitzpatrick.  The 
overseer  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  off.  Barks, 
Purdy,  the  cook,  were  sent  in  like  speed  to  different 
^eep-rnns.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  Charles  galloped 
away  in  other  directions ;  and  the  event  showed  that 
they  had  not  a  moment  too  much.  Bush  fires  broke 
out  in  all  directions.  They  saw  from  their  own 
windows  those  glorious  prairies  swept  by  a  flame 
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which  went  like  iiitensest  lightning  across  them,  and 
changed  their  billowy  gold  into  one  blacli,  smoking 
expanse.  It  was  not  without  the  most  extraordinary 
exertions  that  their  shepherds  were  able,  from  the 
more  distant  tr  n,  to  reach  the  spots  of 

safety  whi  had   mentioned.     The 

cattle  on  thf  of  the   flames   below, 

appeared  to  wards  the  Gonlhurn  by 

instinct,  and  driven  with  the  greater 

ease  toward:  moiraa  on  its  banks  by 

the  stockmen  ai  aock. 

Soon  there  came  tlie  awful  tidings  of  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  fires  extending  far  and  wide  over  the 
neighbouring  districts;  of  grass,  com,  cattle,  and 
sheep  destroyed.  Black  Thursday  seemed  come 
back  again  in  all  ita  horrors,  —  and  they  saw  what 
Mrs.  Quarrier  had  so  vividly  described  still  more 
vividly  acting  under  their  own  eyes.  Our  friends  at 
Tallangetta  bad  been  felicitating  themselves  on  the 
abundance  and  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  fruit 
fast  ripening  in  vineyard  and  orchards.  It  was  a 
scene  of  affluence  and  beauty  in  peaches,  grapes,  figs, 
melons,  and  the  like,  such  as  previously  they  had  no 
conception  of.  In  one  day  the  greater  portion  of  this 
glorious  promise  was  destroyed.  The  wind  came 
from  the  blazing  forest  like  the  breath  of  a  furnace 
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seven  times  heated ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  fruit  trees 
shrivelled  up  as  in  actualcontact  with  fire ;  and  the 
frait  was  withered^  shrunk^  parboiled  as  it  were,  on 
the  trees,  and  vast  quantities  of  it  soon  began  to  fall 
to  the  ground  and  perish. 

It  was  a  woful  and  melancholy  spectacle;  a  heavy 
sense  of  calamity  fell  on  the  minds  of  every  one. 
Peggy  Wilks  was  particularly  eloquent  on  the 
inadness  of  coming  to  such  a  country  as  this. 
It  would  have  saved  them  all  the  trouble,  she  said, 
if  they  had  gone  and  jumped  into  the  nearest 
fed-hot  lime-kiln  at  home,  or  into  the  furnace  at 
Butterly  Works.  Every  one  went  about  silent, 
awe-struck,  and  dejected. 

Bat  our  friends  had  escaped  far  better  than  many 

of  their  neighbours,  thanks  to  the  foresight  of  Mrs. 

Quarrier.      The  Poncefords  had  every  quarter   of 

their  station,    which    lay  altogether  on  the  plains, 

ravaged  by  the  fire,  and  were  compelled  to  cut  down 

the  sbiock  and  wattle  trees  wherever  they  could,  to 

keep  their  flocks  and  cattle  alive.     It  was  beautiful 

to  see  how  well  they  bore  it.     Captain  Ponceford 

was  out  all  day  long,  hunting  out  proper  trees,  and 

helping  to  cut  them  down.     His  hands  were  blistered 

by  wielding  the  axe,  and  the  heat  was  still  intense ; 

but  he  rode  here  and  there,  and  continued  to  wield 
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the  axe  with  all  hU  vigour,  to  supply  the  neceasary 
couifort  for  their  stock.  Mrs.  Ponceford  shed  tears 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  dumb  creatures  depend- 
ent upon  them,  and  for  those  of  their  fellow-men 
which  nere  continually  coming  to  his  ears,  but  she 
slied  none  for  their  own  losses.  She  was  on  horse- 
back many  hours  in  each  day,  searching  the  woods 
for  suitable  trees  to  fell,  and  during  the  rest  was  as 
busy  seeing  that  the  shepherds  were  supplied  with 
their  necessary  rations  under  the  estraordinary 
circumstances.  Mr.  Fitzpatriek  gave  them  leave  to 
fell  a  vast  number  of  shiocks  on  his  station,  espe- 
cially on  the  hills  above ;  and  thousands  of  beautiful 
trees,  with  all  their  green  flowing  locks,  like  those 
fabled  of  the  mermaid,  were  laid  prostrate,  which 
at  any  other  time  he  would  have  witnessed  with  the 
profoundest  regret 

The  Woolstans  at  Corballa,  though  further  from 
the  rivers,  had  escaped  wonderfully.  They  lay  high, 
and  though  the  wind  had  driven  the  fiames  up  to  the 
tops  of  the  loftiest  hills  in  many  parts  of  the 'country, 
the  fire  had  not  been  able  to  touch  them.  They 
declared  that  they  had  had  a  strong  impression  apon 
them  that  some  great  calamity  was  at  hand.  The 
drought  suggested  very  naturally  fire  and  dearth. 
They  had,  therefore,  burnt  the  places  at  the  feet  of 
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the  hiUs  where  the  fire  could  6nd  access  to  them, 
and  had  just  completed  their  arrangemcnls  wlien 
the  conflagration  came.  Their  stock  was  somowhat 
pinched  for  pasture,  but  not  in  any  alarming  degree  ; 
and  they  were  able  to  think  and  act  for  tlieir 
neigbboors. 

Dr.  Wootstan  rode  over  to  Tallangetta ;  and 
finding  all  safe  there,  returned  and  took  tiie  way  to 
the  Metcalfe's,  at  Moolap  on  the  Campaspc.  Nothing 
had  been  heard  of  tlicm  ;  but,  being  on  the  banks  of 
a  never-failing  stream,  lesa  anxiety  was  felt  on  their 
acconnt.  The  worthy  doctor  rode  along  tlirongh 
parts  that  had  been  swept  by  the  flames,  and  were 
black,  desolate,  and  appalling.  He  rode  on  again 
over  low  grounds  which  had  escaped,  and  through 
some  pleasant  ranges  where,  though  the  intense 
drought  had  scorched  the  grass  into  the  crispest  hay, 
the  fires  had  not  reached.  Hia  mind  was  greatly 
relieved,  and  he  was  even  singing  aloud  a  favourite 
thanksgiving  hymn  when,  as  he  said,  on  passing  over 
3  certain  ridge,  a  heavy  cloud  fell  on  his  heart.  A 
heavy  black  cloud  settled  also  on  his  brain,  and  a 
confused  sense  of  evil  bewildered  and  confounded 
him.  It  was  as  if  tons  of  distress,  as  he  expressed  it, 
bad  fallen  on  him.  He  sat  like  a  stone  on  his  horse, 
which,  as  if  of  its  own  will,  stood  still  as  a  statue. 
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For  a  time  all  tliouglit  was  annihilated  in  him;  his 
aoul  was  paralysed,  yet  there  lay  on  it  a  deep,  dead 
sense  of  a  strange  and  immense  woe.  He  felt  as  if 
he  were  really  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
When  his  mind  began  to  recover  from  this  vague 
sense  of  evil,  this  stupor  of  affliction,  he  felt  luraself 
relieved  in  some  degree  hy  a  deep  sigh ;  and  he 
looked  round  for  any  object  or  image  which  might 
have  thus  affrighted  his  spirit.  There  was  nothing 
of  that  kind.  The  afternoon  sun  lay  with  a  beautiful 
golden  calm  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  around  him ; 
the  grass  was  sere,  but  bent  in  the  light  air  with  a 
soothing  whisper.  The  very  trees  which  time  had 
prostrated  around  him  lay  in  a  certain  beauty  of  their 
own,  a  picturesque  and  deep  tranquillity.  He  saw  a 
small  herd  of  kangaroos  ou  the  slopes,  which  stood 
up  and  listened,  but  did  not  take  to  flight ;  and  the 
blue  mountain  parrots  in  the  tree-tops  glanced  their 
gorgeous  plumage  in  the  sun,  and  uttered  their 
peculiarly  soft  and  melodious  notes.  It  was  a  picture 
of  nature's  sweetest  repose  and  beauty. 

He  looked  onward,  and  all  wore  the  same  tranquil 
smile.  He  could  see  the  broad  valley  of  the  Cam- 
paspe  unscathed  by  fire,  and  in  the  distance  the 
rising  smoke  of  the  station  of  Moolap.  But  the 
cloud  would  not  disperse  within.     There  was  a  cry 
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in  his  brain  of  woel  woe!  woe!     He  put  on  his  horse, 

io  a  feeling  of  impatience  to  reach  the  station,  and 

learn  what  could  justify  this  rending,  as  he   termed 

it,  of  his  very  vitals.     The  nearer  he  drew,  a  more 

terrible  anxiety  hung  on  his  heart.     Wlien  he  was 

jast  npon  the  station,  he  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  it:  — 

all  was  profoundly  calm ;  but  ah !  why  only  one  smoke 

from  all  those  chimneys?    At  this  hour  —  when  flocks 

return  to  the  camping  grounds,  and  the  shepherds  to 

tWir  huts;  when  all  is  usually  full  of  life;  when  the 

smoke  streams  up  actively  from  the  ditfcrent  hut^ ; 

*ben  the  bleat  of  sheep  aud  occasional  low  of  catlle, 

thebark  of  dogs  and  the  passing  of  people  from  one 

bt  to  another  show  that  all  are  at  home— why  this 

sillliii?s3  ?  why  this  solitary  smoke  ? 

The  doctor  rode  up,  full  of  wonder  and  surprise  ; 
no  dog  announced  his  approach,  no  single  person 
peered  from  the  door  of  a  hut.  The  hoofs  of  his 
florae  sounded  hollow  in  the  silence  as  he  cantered  up 
Io  ihe  door  of  the  chief  hut.  He  criud,  "  Hillo!'' 
^iwi  cracked  his  whip.  In  the  next  moment  an  old 
■Wn,  Tcry  old,  and  wrinkled,  and  grey,  half  bent 
toable,  appeared  at  the  door ;  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
■ioctor  he  turned  round  and  retreated  into  the  hut, 
^  if  he  had  seen  something  terrible.  Again,  in  a 
moment,  he  reappeared,  hia   head  shaking   as  ivitli 
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paley,  and  every  limb  trembling  violently.  Large 
tears  rolled  down  bis  withered  face;  and  as  the 
doctor  demanded  what  was  amiss,  he  ^ain  shook  hia  J 
head  from  side  to  side  as  in  an  agony,  appeared 
struggling  to  speak,  hxtt  in  vain,  and,  dashing  his 
ftleeve  across  his  eyes,  he  again  suddenly  retreated 
into  the  hut 

The  doctor  dismounted,  and  fonnd  the  old  roan,  a 
faithful  servant  of  many,  many  years,  weeping  vio- 
lently in  a  chair  into  which  he  had  sunk.  The 
doctor  placed  his  hand  kindly  on  the  old  man's 
shoulder,  and  said  a  few  kind  words  to  console  him ; 
bnt  It  was  some  tjme  before  he  conld  find  composure 
enongh  to  tell  his  story.  He  was  the  only  person  at 
the  station.  Every  one  besides,  including  Mrs, 
Metcalfe,  were  gone  off  in  search  of  Bell,  who  had 
been  tending  a  flock  on  the  banks  of  the  river  a  long 
way  off.  Three  days  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
flock  had  been  found  wandering  without  him. 

"  Where  was  that?  "Where  was  the  flock  found, 
Barjillai?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Near  the  Wild-dog  hollow  on  the  Yan-Yao 
creek,  doctor." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  let  me  have  some 
tea,  and  give  my  horse  a  good  feed  of  com.  I  must 
go  there  to-night." 
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"  The  Lord  bless  you  for  it,  doctor,"  said  the  old 
wan,  tears  again  streaming  down  his  withered  face. 
"If  God  wills  that  he  shall  be  found,  there  is  no  man 
that  IS  80  likely  as  you,  doctor,  and  you  love  poor 
•Bellj  I  know,  almost  as  much  as  foolish  old  Barzillai. 
Oh  Lord  I  Oh  Lord  !  that  I  should  live  to  see  this ! 
^le,  sQch  an  old,  tottering,  useless  thing,  and  poor 
M  such  a  fine  strong  young  fellow,  who  can  leap 
like  a  kangaroo  I  Could,  I  mean, — could, — could, — 
pray  the  Lord  he  may  nowP  and  the  old  man 
bustled  off  to  get  tea  ready. 

Dr.  Woolstan  sate  sunk  in  deep  thought  while  tea 
^as  preparing;  once  or  twice  he  rose  and  strode 
across  the  hut,  and  then  sate  down  again.  Old  Bar- 
zillai brought  in  tea,  and  a  smoking  chop.  The 
doctor  ate  and  drank,  without  uttering  a  word.     "  My 

horse,"  he  said  at  length,  rising  and  going  to  tlie 

door. 
"  It   is  there,''  said  Barzillai ;  and  as  the  doctor 

mounted,  he  drew  close  to  him,  and  said,  '^  Do  you 

thM  you  shall  find  him,  doctor  ?     If  you  could  just 

say  so,  I  know  it  would  prove  true.** 
He  squeezed  the  old  man's  hand,  as  he  put  his 

horse  in  motion,  and  said,  ^'  That  is  as  it  may  please 

God,  but,  my  good  old  friend,  I  fed  a  hope." 
"  God  bless  you  for  that,"  said  the  old  man,  gazmg 
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after  the  doctor,  who  disappeared  at  a  rapid  canter 
into  the  dosky  forest  Oo  he  went,  over  hill  and 
down  dale,  through  the  depth  of  most  solitary  forests, 
leaping  fallen  trees,  pushing  on  through  scrub  and 
jungle,  as  if  the  way  were  tracked,  and  the  light  were 
oa  the  earth.  About  midnight  he  saw  a  fire  blazing 
before  him  in  the  valley,  and  on  reacliing  it  saw  a 
party  seated  partly  on  the  trun  "  fallen  tree,  and 
partly  lying  on  the  gro  The  dogs  biirked 

at  his  approach,  and  the  ople   looking   up 

showed  him  Mr.  and  fe,  Drady,  and  a 

couple  of  shepherds. 

There  was  no  need  .hey  had  been  suc- 

cessful ;    their  wearieiJ  irted   looks   showed 

plainly  that  they  wen  th  of  trouble.    They 

arose  as  the  doctor  alt  grasped  lu^  hand  one 

after  another  without  utti  a  word.     The  doctor 

sate  down,  atid  all  resumed  their  seats  in  silence. 
Thus  they  sate  for  at  least  a  (quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  doctor  said,  "  My  dear  friends,  we  must 
not  despair.  The  moon  will  rise  in  two  hours :  I  will 
then  set  out,"  The  father  and  mother  shook  their 
heads,  as  if  in  despair.  "  I  shall  set  out  then,"  re- 
peated the  doctor ;  "  and  till  then  let  me  lie  down, 
and  let  no  one  come  near  or  speak  to  me."  He 
wrapped  himself  in  a  rug  which  lay  at  hand,  with- 
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drew  to  a  tree  near^  and  flung  himself  down  on  his 
face. 

Still  and  motionless  he  lay  through  those  two  long 
hours.  The  fire  flared  and  snapped;  the  tuons  or 
fljing  opossums  came  forth  and  shrieked  in  the  tall 
blae  gams  over  head ;  the  fljing  squirrel  made  its 
chattering  cry ;  the  opossum  uttered  its  snoring 
soondy  and  gambolled  like  a  kitten  over  the  long 
dependent  boughs  of  great  red  gum-trees;  and  through 
all,  the  woful  parents  sate  and  gazed  into  the  fire. 
Thej  refused  to  lie  down^  though  worn  out  with 
&tigae  and  trouble ;  they  still  were  heavily  di*owsy^ 
and  frequently  nodded^  started^  looked  round,  and 
said,  " Is  it  morning  yet?  ** 

At  the  end  of  the  two  hours  the  moon  was  seen 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  doctor  was  observed  to  be 
on  foot ;  and  fetching  up  his  horse  he  came  leading  it 
towards  the  fire,  where  Brady  was  busy  putting  on 
the  kettle,  and  getting  out  some  breakfast. 

"  I  hope  you  have  slept,  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Met- 
calfe, her  noble  countenance  exhibiting  the  stony 
expression  of  her  natural  fortitude  struggling  with 
deep  affliction. 

"  No,*'  said  the  doctor,  **  I  have  not  slept  I  have 
striven  to  get  above  all  the  distracting  agitations  of 
the  natural  mind,  into  that  region  of  pure  freedom 
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where  the  spirit  communes  with  its  maker,  and  is 
still.  It  is  hard  wrestling  with  one's  own  flesh  and 
blood,  but  I  have  found  peace  in  it.  Sty  way  liel 
over  yon  hill,"  pointing  eastward.  Mrs.  Metcalfis 
solemnly  shook  her  head,  saying, — 

"Alas!  we  have  sought  all  ovvv  that  quarter  for 
these  two  days.  I  fear  me  it  is  useless.  The  whola 
of  those  hills  and  valleys  liave  rung  with  the  loud 
cooees  of  our  men." 

"  Nevertheless,  that  ia  my  way,  and  I  believe  I 
have  no  time  to  lose,"  replied  the  simple-hearted  man> 
He  took  some  of  the  damper  from  the  log  on  which 
it  was  liud,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  drauk  off  a 
panikin  of  tea,  took  the  hands  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Metcalfe  affectionately,  saying, "  Do  n't  be  cast  down ; 
I  have  faith  that  all  will  yet  be  well."  Tears 
gushed  into  the  eyes  of  his  sorrowing  friends,  as  he 
said  this ;  and,  turning,  he  mounted  his  horse.  At 
the  same  moment,  he  saw  Brady  also  mounted,  and 
ready  to  accompany  him.  "  That  is  kind,  my  dear 
Brady,"  said  the  doctor;  "you  can  greatly  comfort 
and  assist  me." 

"  Keep  my  dog  secure  in  his  chain,"  said  Brady, 
liirning  to  his  father,  "  and  should  you  wish  to  follow, 
lie  will  bring  you  direct  to  me," 

The  two  friends  rode  away.     The  doctor  rode  on 
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without  speaking.  The  moon  was  briglit,  and  almost 
perpendicalar  over  head.  The  forest  was  nearlj  as 
light  as  d&y,  and  the  stems  of  the  Iiei'S,  white  as 
marble  in  their  new  bark,  had  a  ghostly  radiance  in 
ita  beams.  The  doctor  rode  on ;  —  he  asked  no 
qoestions  of  Brady  as  to  where  they  had  alroadj- 
searched,  but  followed  solely  the  promptings  of  his  own 
mind.  Morning  broke,  day  grew,  and  the  sun 
began  to  pour  down  upon  tliem  liis  burning  rays. 
Still  the  doctor  rode  on,  and  looked  ncitlier  to  right 
nor  left.  Brady  occasionally  made  a  divergence, 
cantering  off  to  explore  some  thicket,  or  take  a 
survey  from  the  brow  of  a  hill;  but  the  doctor, 
without  seeking  to  check  or  encourage  these  little 
detours,  still  went  on  his  way. 

It  was  near  noon  that,  as  they  were  traversing 
the  side  of  a  considerable  hill,  Brady  observed  a  sort 
of  still  but  excited  attention  In  the  doctor's  face.  It 
was  set  with  a  direct  onward  look.  His  eyes  jeciued 
fixed  on  some  particular  spot,  and  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  was  singularly  solemn  and  expressive. 
Brady  thought  that  the  old  prophets  must  have  worn 
such  a  sacred  and  ennobled  look.  He  felt  a  strange 
reverence  for  the  man  with  whom  he  had  so  often 
joked  and  played  in  the  most  boyish  freedom.  Anon, 
they  beheld  &  hollow  in  the  hill  side,   filled  witii 
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deDse  masses  of  bushes  and  dark  wattles.  On  some 
tall  trees  above  this  jungle  sate  a  number  of  the 
Australian  carrion  crows,  and  raised  loadly  their 
strange,  bleating,  and  piteous  cries. 

"  That  means  something,  Brady,"  They  were  the 
first  words  the  doctor  had  spoken  since  they  set  out. 

"  Then  I  fear  it  means  no  goo<!,"  said  Brady ; 
"  for  where  they  liaunt  there  is  generally  death." 

"  Let  us  see,"  said  the  doctor.  They  were  on  tlit  ] 
edge  of  the  jungle,  the  hollow  in  which  it  grew  being 
evidently  the  consequence  of  a  landslip  at  some 
former  period.  The  doctor  dismounted,  and  tied  his 
horse.  Brady  still  kept  his  saddle,  and  said,  "  This 
is  a  whip-stick  scrub,  doctor ;  you  cannot  penetrate  it 
without  the  axe,  and  besides,  we  have  searched  it 
all  round." 

"  We  must  search  it  again,  Brady ;  give  me  the 
axe,"  said  the  doctor.  But  Brady  sprang  at  once 
from  his  horse,  drew  his  small  axe  from  his  belt, 
and  said,  "  Where  shall  I  hew  a  way,  doctor  ? " 
The  doctor  pointed  out  the  direction,  and  Brady 
went  vigorously  to  work.  The  scrub  consisted  of 
dwarf  gum-trees,  of  about  fifteen  feet  high,  growing 
up  closely,  side  by  side,  like  so  many  wands  of 
sufficient  size  to  make  the  long  bandies  of  bullock- 
whips  ;    hence  the  name.      These  rods  were  woven 
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t(^ther  with  lianas,  or  vines,  as  they  are  called,  — 
long,  tough,  rope-like  plants,  —  till  the  whole  was  an 
impenetrable  mass,  except  to  fire  and  the  axe. 
Brady's  steel  soon  cleared  a  way  into  the  centre  of 
the  jungle,  throwing  down  the  rods,  and  treading 
over  them  as  he  went  on.  At  once  he  came  to  a 
little  stream  trickling  .down  from  the  hill  side. 
''Follow  me,''  said  the  doctor,  taking  his  way  up  the 
stream,  stooping  under  the  boughs  of  the  jungle. 

"Beware,  doctor  I"  said  Brady,  as  he  saw  them- 
selves coming  into  an  open  place  wildly  grown  with 
^  clamps  of  sedge,  wild  grass,  and  watery  shrubs. 
**This  is  the  very  place  for  the  black  snake."     The 
doctor  went  on,  rising  as  he  got  out  of  the  dense  mass 
of  the  whip-stick  gums,  and  directing  his  way  through 
tlje  boggy  soil  still  up  the  stream.     At  once  Brady, 
ottering  a  wild  cry,  dashed  past  him,  and  the  next 
moment  was  seen  on  his  knees  beside  what  appeared 
to  be  a  corpse.     He  was  wringing  his  hands  in  dis- 
tress, and  convulsed  with  a  violent  passion  of  tears, 
when  the  doctor's  calm  face  was  bent  down  to  the 
body — clearly  that  of  poor  Bell. 

"He  is  dead,  doctor!  he  is  dead!"  said  Brady, 
dropping  showers  of  tears,  and  frantically  driving 
away  the  flies  with  his  handkerchief.  Poor  Bell  lay 
on  his  back  close  to  the  spring  which  gushed  out  of 
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the  liill  side.  His  e^es  nrere  closed,  his  Txce  pale  m 
mvble,  bis  bal  rolled  into  the  irater,  and  his  black 
hiilr  wildljr  strewn  about  his  thin  and  ashen  fea- 
tures. 

The  doctor  stooped^  put  his  hand  upon  his  mouth, 
and  then  laid  it  f>r  «  cmsiderable  space  on  the  region 
of  the  heart. 

"  He  is  nol  dead!"  said  the  doctor.  "  There  lias 
been  fever  and  probablr  delirium  here,  but  these  ok 
over ;  the  ebbing  force  of  life  needs  rallying."  Ha 
took  his  pAoikin  from  his  belt,  dipped  it  in  the  spring, 
and  then  showed  that  he  had  come  prepared  by 
drawing  a  smalt  wicker>guarded  flask  of  brandy  from 
hb  pockeL  He  poured  some  into  the  water,  and 
appUed  some  of  it  to  the  parched  lips  of  poor  Bell. 
After  one  or  two  repetitions  of  the  restorative  the 
poor  lad  moved  his  lips,  and  sought  to  reach  the  fiuld 
with  his  tongue. 

"He  UvesI  he  lives  I"  exclaimed  Brady,  starting 
up,  and  as  suddenly  flinging  himself  down  again  by 
his  brother,  crying,  "  Bell !  Bell  I  my  dear  Bell !" 

"  Gently,  Brady ;  command  yourself,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  We  must  be  very  cautious ; "  and  he  gently 
jioured  a  little  of  the  liquid  into  the  sufierer's  mouth. 
He  loaned  anxiously  over  his  face;  watched  the 
*flect  of  the  stimulant  with  a  fixed  intensity.     Then 
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he  gave  him  a  little  more,  and,  when  Bradj  attcinpteJ 
lo  speak,  patting  out  his  hand  towards  him  warn- 
inglf.  In  a  little  time  Bell  gave  an  audible  sigh,  a 
slight  tinge  of  colour  came  into  his  cheek,  and  there 
was  a  motion  in  his  fingers.  The  doctor  saw  all  this 
with  the  Uvelieat  attention,  and  continued  to  repeat 
tlie  stimulant  at  intervals.  At  length  Bell  raised  his 
right  hand  and  laid  it  on  his  own  breast  There  was 
a  trembling  in  the  eyelids,  and  the  eyes  for  a  moment 
opened,  and  closed  again. 

"  He  is  going!"  exclaimed  Bradjr,     '■  We  are  too 
late  —  too  late!" 

"Be  patient,  my  dear  Brady,"  said  the  doctor. 

**  Give  OS  time.    And  now  go  out  of  the  jungle,  make 

a  fire,  and  get  some  tea."     "  Will  he  live,  though  ?  " 

said  Brady,  as  he  started  up  to  go.     "  We  will  hope 

it," said  tiie  doctor;  "for  what  else  wore  we  sent?" 

And  Brady  daslied  away.    He  had  scarcely  scrambled 

together  some  dry  leaves  and  branches  and  set  fire 

to  Ibem,  and  was  running  for  water,  when  ho  saw  the 

doctor  coming,  carrying  Bell  in  his  arms.     He  laid 

bim  down  on  his  rug  near  the  fire,  and  hade  Brady 

make  all  haste  with  the  tea.     Brady  pushed  the  quart 

pot  into  the  fire,  opened  hia  little  bags  of  sugar  and 

■      tea,  but  with  trembling  hands;  and  at  every  moment 

I     casting  a  glance  from  these  to  Bell,  who  lay  with  his 

I  VOL.  I.  L 
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eyes  now  open,  but  drearaing,  and  as  directed  to  no 
pnrticular  object.  The  doctor  seized  the  tea  and 
Bugar  and  threw  them  into  the  boiling  water.  Very 
soon  the  paiiikin  of  tea  vfas  ready;  and  the  doctor, 
cooling  it  by  pouring  it  repeatedly  from  the  qaart  to 
I  the  panikin  and  back,  knelt  down  to  give  some  of  it 
'  to  tiie  balf-conaciouB  patient.  But  Bell  now  received 
tbc  nourishment  almost  greedily;  and  presently 
he  attempted  to  speak,  and  they  thought  he  said, 
but  so  fabtly  as  to  be  almost  inaudible,  "  Wbeia. 
ami?"  ^ 

"  Hush  I  hush  I  my  dear  Bell,"  said  the  doctor, 
**  don't  be  anxious,  you  are  amongst  your  friends ;  all 
is  right."  And  they  saw  with  wonder  and  delight 
that  be  became  every  minute  more  conscious,  and 
sUong.  In  a  few  hours  he  was  so  well  as  to  be  able  to 
say  that  he  had  been  very  ill,  and  had  lost  all  sense 
of  U^  The  doctor  nursed  him,  gave  him  from  time 
to  tinio  j'et  a  little  nourishment,  and  he  at  length  fell 
asleep.  Daring  this  time  Brady's  dog  came  rushing 
up  to  them,  and  would  have  barked  for  joy,  but 
Brady  setied  faioi  by  the  muzzle,  and  carried  him  to 
a  distance,  where  he  made  him,  in  obedience  to  his 
jMMrfvct  discipline,  lie  down,  and  remain  by  his  saddle. 
Tbc  dog  was  the  herald  of  the  approach  of  the  party, 
aitd  Dr.  Woolstmn  hastened  to  meet  them,  and  to 
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give  them  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  life  of  their 
SOD,  and  to  enjoin  the  atmost  cantion  upon  them. 

But  no  power  could  restrain  them  from  hurrying 
forward  to  where  the  young  man  lay.  There  the 
^joiced  and  yet  trembling  parents  fell  on  their  knees 
7  the  side  of  their  recovered  son^  and  with  silent 
^  poured  out  their  prayerful  thanks  to  God. 

Towards  evening  Bell  was  su£5ciently  restored  by 

toe  judicious  nursing  of  the  doctor  and  his  mother^ 

^^  tell  them  that  he  had  been  seized  by  a  strange 

dizziness  and  fever  after  several  days'  hard  watching 

^  toiling  after  the  flock  in  the  intense  heat;  that  he 

bad  got  down  to  this  springs  telling  his  dog  to  mind 

^6  flock^  and  this  command  the  poor  dog  had  so 

f^thfiilly  obeyed  that  he  was  found  almost   dead 

^ith  hunger,  yet  still  crawling  after  his  charge.    By 

this,  however,  he  lost  all  trace  of  his  master,  and 

1^  proved  of  no  use  in   attempting  to   find    him. 

Bell  said,  that   reaching  the  water  he  had  drunk 

copiously,  and  immediately    afterwards   the   world 

seemed  to  go  round  with  him,  the  earth  seemed  to 

We  and  sink  under  him,  and  soon  he  lost  all  sense 

but  that  of  a  strange,  urging,  inextricable  confusion 

in  his  brain.     When  this  left  him  he  had  found  him- 

^If  too  feeble  to  raise  even  his  hand,  and  he  saw 

several  huge  black  snakes  come  and  play  and  splash 
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in  the  water  near  him.  When  they  gUd  rapidly 
away  it  was  only  at  the  approach  of  several  wild  dog% 
which  snuffed,  started,  and  ran  back  at  sight  of  him, 
•nd  at  their  retreat  the  snakes  retui'ned  again  and  re- 
sumed l1i>  crows  over  head  looked 
dovn  with  t  ng,  £end-Iike  eyes,  and 
uttered  their  to  him,  horrible  notes. 
He  had  lain  aviction  that  he  should 
soon  perish  oi  happily  at  length  seose 
and  feoling  p 

We  could  no  ivould  attempt  it,  the  r&- 

joicings  over  the  son  who  had  been  lost  and  was  found. 
Brady  galloped  off  to  the  station  for  a  light  spring 
cart  with  a  bed  in  it,  and  one  of  the  men  mounted  the 
doctor's  horse  to  convey  the  happy  intelligence  to 
Mount  Corballa.  It  was  two  days  before  the  party 
could  reach  their  station  with  their  patient.  Fre- 
quently they  had  to  take  him  from  the  cart,  and  carry 
him  on  a  litter  constructed  of  branches,  over  stony 
ranges,  and  abrupt  gullies.  At  length,  however,  they 
reached  home :  at  length  poor  old  Barzillai  had  the 
delight,  a  weeping  and  trembling  one,  of  seeing  his' 
dear  lad, as  hecalled  him,  safe  and  wholly  convalescent. 
The  doctor  took  his  leave  amid  tlie  blessings  of  the 
grateful  and  once  more  happy  family,  and  with  a 
wonderfully  augmented  sense    of  veneration    for  his 
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deep  bat  unaffected  pietj^  and  the  almost  prophetic 
character  of  his  mind* 

The  bad  year  rolled  on  its  way ;  from  all  quarters 
came  melancholy  details  of  dearth^  loss  of  cattle^  and 
snffering  of  families ;  but  amongst  these  tidings  were 
mingled  strange  reports  of  the  discoveries  of  gold ;  of 
people  nmningy  as  if  struck  with  insanity^  up  the  coun- 
try; of  deserted  towns^  highways  crowded  with  wildly 
hastening  throngs^  drays^  stores,  tents^  and  tools ;  and 
of  marvellous  riches  snatched  up  from  the  scarcely 
covering  soil.  On  the  heels  of  a  terrible  crisis  came 
thus  one  more  wondrous  than  any  fable^  and  the  whole 
colony  was  in  a  chaos  of  excitement,  joy,  fear,  doubt, 
^i  extravagant  rumour,  before  which  all  description 
is  annihilated. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

AN  UNEXPECTED  NEIQHBOVR. 

"  This  is  heart-breaking  work,"  said  Abner  Wilks 
one  evening,  as  he  came  in  to  tea,  with  a  number  of 
nectarines  in  Iiis  hand,  shrivelled  up  into  little  lumps, 
resembling  leather  more  than  anything  else  ;  **  cruel, 
woful  work  it  is,  to  see  such  fine  fruit  ruinated  a 
thissens.  It  makes  me  quite  malancholy  to  go  about 
the  garden,  and  see  nothing  but  scorched  leaves,  all 
curled  up  into  cockle-shells,  and  grapes,  and  melons, 
and  apples,  and  plums,  and  all  sorts  of  fruit,  coddled 
on  th'  trees.  The  'taters  are  all  dried  in  th'  tops  to 
nothing,  and  they  tell  me  they  will  grow  no  more 
till  rain  comes,  and  then  they  '11  put  out  new  tops  and 
new  'taters,  so  we  must  get  them  before  they  dun 
that,  half  grown  as  they  are." 

Abner  looked  quite  cast  down  and  out  of  heart, 
for  he  loved  his  garden  as  every  good  gardener  does, 
and  had  walked  about  with  extraordinary  pride  amid 
such  a  show  of  fruit  as  he  had  never  before  seen 
growing  in  the  open  air. 
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"Ay,  a  nice  couDtrjr,  is  n't  it?"  said  PeggVj  "a 
Tery  nice  conntry.  Don't  you  think  it  would  liave 
been  fine  gardening  in  old  Sprittlecake's  oven  ?  Tlio 
old  baker  could  have  sawn  your  seed  for  jou  as 
soon  as  his  faggots  bad  burnt  down  to  liot  ashes,  and 
that 's  the  sort  of  stuff  you  Ve  been  tiying  to  grow 
your  ingina  and  your  reddiges  in.  And  so  you 
thought,  did  you,  tliat  you  were  going  to  groiv 
peaches,  and  apricocks,  and  melons,  and  all  such 
grand  things  out  of  doora,  eh?  Without  walls,  or 
glass,  or  green- liouses,  or  any  mander  of  thing,  eh  ? 
And  wuff !  comes  the  fire  out  of  old  Sprittlccake's 
oven,  and  just  settles  them  I  A  nice  country  indeed! 
A  very  nice  conntry  !     I  hope  you  enjoy  it,  Abncr." 

"  Well,"  said  Abner,  "  if  I  do,  it 's  more  nor  you 
seemen'  to  do,  Peggy.  You  acemen'  to  tak  a  delight  in 
making  bad  worse,  and  if  you  can  fiml  a  raw,  in 
hitting  your  hardest  on  it.  Now  is  n't  it  enough  to 
drive  any  man  out  of  his  senses  to  see  such  a  world 
of  bcautifol  fruits  cut  off  in  their  prime,  as  one  may 
iay,  and  all  the  beans,  peas,  and  the  very  parsley, 
alirivelled  up  into  curl-papers  ?  And  yet  you  can  jibe 
one  about  if.     Prithee,  hold  thy  tongue,  wench." 

"But  I  thought,"  said  Peggy,  pouring  out  the 
t«a,  "that  you  had  hit  on  such  a  famous  scheme 
for  making  all  the  months  come  right.     Did  you  put 
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down  any  note  abont  sowing  parsnips  and  growing 
grapes  in  old  Sprittlecake's  oven?  Bat  I  tbink 
that 's  a  touch  above  jou,  Abner." 

"  But,"  said  Abner,  "  sucli  a  bot  wind  and  such  a 
conflagoration,  they  tell'n  me,  don't  maybap  come 
more  than  once  in  a  man's  life." 

"Xay,  tbcy  had  n't  need,"  said  Peggy;  "once  is 
enotigli  for  me ;  but  Milly  Barka  says  these  hot 
winds  blow  every  few  days  in  summer." 

"  But  not  sTich  a  wind  as  this,"  replied  Abner ; 
"  and  snch  a  bush  fire  was  never  known." 

"  I  reckon  it  waited  of  us,"  said  Peggy ;  "  it  was 
Very  good  of  it ;  we  generally  come  in  for  a  boon  if 
there  be  one.  Fah  I  I  just  went  out  at  the  door,  and 
slash  comes  the  heat  like  a  blast-furnace  into  my  face. 
I  thought  I  was  killed  outright.  My  breath  was 
gone,  my  throat  was  burnt,  the  water  gushed  oat  of 
my  eyes,  and  my  face  acchully  seemed  skinned. 
And  this  is  a  Christian  country,  is  it  F  I  wish  I  had 
'em  as  first  came  and  found  it  out ;  a  nuisance  it  I 
And  but  for  these  wandering,  helHraky  vagabonds 
as  can 't  be  quiet  at  home,  nobody  need  ha'  come 
here  to  be  grilled  alive,  a  plague  on  them  I" 

"  But  what  are  our  troubles,  Peggy,  to  those  of 
thousands  ?  They  have  lost  all  they  have,  and  some 
on  'em  their  lives.     It  is  enough  to  melt  the  heart  of 
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a  stOTie  to  hear  of  all  tlie  suffering  there  is.  See 
what  a  state  onr  neebor  Captain  Poncoford's  run  is 
in.  All  bamt  oat,  and  their  cattle  perishing,  and 
the  Captain  and  the  Jfiasis  running  ahout  in  the 
woods,  and  working  like  slaves  to  keep  the  poor 
cretnrs  alive." 

"  Well,  and  thej  shonld  e'en  have  had  more  sense 
than  ha'  come  to  such  a  fountry,"  said  Peggy-  "  If 
people  will  ran  into  the  fire  with  their  cyea  open, 
who 's  to  hinder  'em  ?     Not  me,  I  'm  sure." 

"  And  there 's  poor  Bell  Metcalfe  has  nearly  lost 
his  life,"  said  Abner;  "it  was  a  narrow  miss,  and 
would  have  been  but  for  Dr.  Woolstan,  nlio  ti'aeed 
him  fifty  miles  through  the  bush  by  negromancy, 
they  say,  and  recovered  him  at  the  last  gasp." 

"Ay,  that's  sometbin'  of  a  man  now,''  said  Peggy; 
"he's  up  like  a  gentleman  and 'a  off,  and  saves  his 
feller-cretiirs,  and  you  sitten  here,  whimpering  and 
simpering  over  a  lot  o' coddled  apples,  as  if  that 
would  do  you  or  anybody  any  good.  What  art  good  to, 
Abner,  I  should  like  to  know;  what  art  good  to,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

"  Bravo,  Peggy  I"  cried  Abner,  clapping  his  hands, 
jumping  np,  and  tossing  off  the  last  of  his  third  cup 
of  tea.  "  Those  are  the  sensibleet  words  you  've  said 
these  three  months.    That's  the  truth,  Peggy  mine ; 
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and  so  jast  hear,  master  has  told  me  to  go  and  help  the 

Poncefords  all  I  can  ;  the  garden  can't  be  no  worser, 

and  wo  n*l  be  no  better  till  rain  comes,  and  I  'm  off." 

He  took  down  his  capital  American  axe,  ran  up 

stairs  for  a  n: 

me  down   again    with  a 

face  radiant*                           1 

3j8  warm  heart  bounded 

with  joy  at  tl                        i 

ading  a  helping  hand  to 

neighbours  i 

"Are  yof 

Abner?"    asked  Peggj- 

Wilk8.«. 

rs  in  ber  eyes,  and  the 

comer  of  her                           i 

and.     "  Now,  directly  ? 

and  how  long  for  ?  " 

"Oh I  for  a  week  or  so,  just  as  they  may  want 
me,"  said  Abner,  Bhooldering  his  axe. 

"  Well,  God  bless  thee,  my  lad,"  said  P^gy,  com- 
ing up  and  kissing  him  ;  "  and  think  no  more  of  my 
nonsense ;  thou  knows  I  mean  no  harm,  but  I  can't 
help  raffling  a  bit,  now  and  then.  My  mother  was  so 
before  me,  and  yet  the  old  man  and  her  lived  to 
be  ninety.     Her  rafflmg  broke  no  bones,  thou  sees." 

"  Not  it,"  said  Abner,  giving  her  a  good  smack, 
and  striding  ont  of  the  hut ;  "  only  mustard  to  the 
old  mvi's  beef."  And  with  a  hand  laid  on  it,  he  leaped 
lightly  over  the  post-and-rail  fence,  and  strode  swiftly 
down  the  valley, 

Peggy  stood  watching  him  till  he  waved  his  band  in 
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ptsaing  behind  a  tall  thicket,  and  said :  "  Uni !  if  I  'd 
knowed  tliat  he  was  going  off  at  once,  I  'd  a'  kept  my 
tongue  within  my  teeth.  And  it  took  mc  at  such  a. 
nonplusb,  that  I  never  tliotigbt  to  tell  htm  to  take  care 
the  burnt  trees  do  n't  tumble  upon  him."  She  turned, 
and  went  in. 

Summer  passed  on  with  all  it£  drought,  dearth,  and 
auSering.  Autumn  came,  with  rushing  winds  and 
driving  rains.  The  refreshed  ground  very  soon  gave 
evidence  of  new  life,  and  the  kangaroo -grass  in  the 
woods  began  to  make  them  verdant  with  its  tufts  of 
delicate  green,  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  to  devour  it 
eagerly.  Soon  there  was  grass  short  but  delicious  to 
the  cropping  flocks  on  tbe  plains,  and  watur  running 
in  a  thousand  channels,  and  pools  and  rivers  once 
more  swelling  with  tlieir  welcome  supplies.  Once 
more  the  countless  swarms  of  frogs,  which  had  saved 
themselves  in  the  earth,  made  the  air  rcsouud  with 
their  many  strange  notes.  The  flocks  and  herds 
ranged  once  more  in  leisurely  plenty  ;  tlie  forest,  and 
all  nature,  seemed  relieved  and  restored. 

But  the  floods  as  well  as  tbe  drought,  which  Mrs. 
Qoarrier  had  predicted,  came.  The  rains,  so  long 
delayed,  once  let  loose,  appeared  as  if  tliey  would 
never  cease.  For  a  whole  fortnight  they  continued 
to  pour  down,  day  and  night.     Occasionally  fierce 
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M-inila  raged  through  the  woods,  and  it  wu 
that  ihoy  would  carry  away  the  rain ;  but 
clouds  reassembled,  and  the  still,  steady,  soaking  rani 
continued  to  fall.  Soon  the  brooks  and  rivers  began 
to  sliinc  out  ab  ks,  and  on  low  grounds 

spread  wide  s  se  lakes. 

Amid  all  snderful  rumours  Sew 

to  and  fro  ol  and   the   gathering  of 

gold.      All  Geelong   were    said  to 

have  deserted  ad  to  have  crowded  up 

to   Ballarat   an„  zander.      If  yon   had 

believed  everything  that  was  said,  that  mount  must 
be  a  mount  of  solid  gold.  People  were  shovelling 
gold  into  sacks  like  potatoes,  and  huge  nuggets  lay 
about  like  boulder-stones.  Of  all  the  marvels  the 
most  marvellous  was  that  neither  natives,  nor 
squatters,  nor  shepherds,  had  seen  these  glittering 
treasures;  had  never  run  their  toes  against  them; 
liad  never  picked  them  up  to  pelt  restive  sheep  or  ox. 
Young  men  had  come  out  of  England,  and  gathered 
such  sacks  of  gold  that  they  had  returned  millionaires 
in  the  very  same  ship  that  brought  them  out.  The 
lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  clergyman,  all  were  armed 
with  spade  and  pick,  and  were  making  far  prettier 
pickings  on  the  gold-fields  than  they  had  ever  done 
before.    Officials  of  all  ranks  threw  up  their  posts. 
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■nd  posted  away  to  these  wonderful  regions,  Sjdiiey 
was  rushing  overland  and  hy  steamer  with  all  it^ 
scamps.  Not  a  lag  woald  lag  behind  either  there  or 
in  Van  Dieraen'a  Land.  It  came  with  all  its  demons. 
Not  a  creek  but  ran  with  goldj  not  a  sod  hut  covered 
it,  not  a  tent  there  but  had  a  lad  in,  to  \i'hom  the 
Aladdin  of  Arabia  was  a  mere  goose.  The  governor 
rode  up  and  poked  away  the  moss  from  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  picked  up  nuggets.  He  sate  on  his  horse, 
and  saw  rude  fellows  shovelling  up  gold  like  sand. 

At  finch  news  the  very  earth  under  people's  feet 
seemed  to  creep  and  tremble.  Shepherds,  stockmen, 
liat-keepers,  all  ran  helter-skelter  away  ;  every  man 
afraid  of  being  too  late  in  the  scramble.  Flocks, 
herds,  horses,  everything  alive  or  dead,  were  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Who  would  stay  in  the 
woods  amongst  the  shadows  when  he  might  in  a  few 
days  be  a  man  of  untold  substance?  It  was  every 
one  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindermost. 
Tlie  squatters  rode  about  in  consternation ;  the  flocks 
were  all  astray  in  the  bush,  with  only  the  wild  dogs 
watching  them.  Not  a  man  was  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money.  Lovel  What  love  ever  withstood  gold? 
Money!  What  of  that  when  here  was  the  stuff  it  is 
made  of,  to  be  had  in  any  quantity  for  th*^'  stoo[HTig  ? 
Women  and  little  children,  and  a  few  old  super- 
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annuated  fellows  who  had  been  set  in  the  comer  aa 
onlj  fit  to  keep  the  fire  In  and  the  doga  out,  were 
called  hastily  into  the  bush  and  set  a  shepherding. 
The  squatter  often  looked  after  one  of  his  own  flocks, 
and  his  wife  and  daughters  brought  round  the  rations. 
Young  ladies  mounted  and  scoured  the  forest  hills 
and  glens  reconnoitring  bullocks.  There  went  a 
wild  cry  through  the  whole  land  that  the  end  of  the 
squatter  world  was  come,  and  that  wool  should  be  no 
more  I  How  could  such  a  thing  as  squatting  exist, 
when  all  the  world  was  running  at  full  speed? 
Where  could  the  wool  soon  he  hut  hanging  on  the 
thorns,  and  the  mutton  but  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
dingoes  ?  The  prospect  was,  in  truth,  frightful,  and 
never  were  men  fuller  of  fright  than  the  squatters. 
Oh  I  out  of  what  a  blessed  and  bountiful  rest  they 
were  at  once  thrown  by  the  stupendous  occurrence  I 
And  they  stood  fised  in  despair.  Ruin,  roin,  in- 
evitable ruin,  seemed  their  portion ;  and  yet  why  not 
run  too  to  the  diggings,  where,  if  half  were  true, 
they  could  secure  instant  recompense  ? 

But  the  poor  squatters  clung  with  a  coQTulsive 
love  to  their  pleasant  wilds,  their  flocks  and  herds. 
Some  strained  every  nerve,  and  put  every  woman 
and  child  on  the  stretch  to  keep  their  stock  safe; 
others  in  their  panic  sold  or  offered  to  sell  their  rans 
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an  old  song.  Mr.  Qaarrier  rode  over  to  Tallan- 
like  a  man  frantic  Every  shepherd,  every 
man  of  every  kind  had  run  off.  His  wife  was 
cooking;  the  prh  running  for  water,  peeling  po- 
tatoes, and  making  the  beds.  His  mother  was  on 
horseback  hunting  up  the  cattle  ;  and  as  for  himself, 
he  apj>eared  to  be  galloping  from  station  to  station 
^e  the  man  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  crying  woe  ! 
woe!  woe.  to  himself  and  the  whole  colony. 

At  Tallangetta  things  were  far  better.  Though 
ibe  ahepJierds  and  stockmen  had  run  off,  j"ct  Barks, 
Pnrdy,  Abner,  and  David  Rannock  stood  true. 
Thej  declared,  one  and  all,  that  they  longed  to  have 
» race  for  the  di™inga  too,  but  they  would  wait 
'"bite  and  see  how  the  stock  was  to  be  cared  for. 
Mr, Fit/.patrick  thanked  them  heartily,  tripled  their 
"sgM,  and  declared  at  the  very  first  opportunity 
llier  should  have  their  adventure.  The  women  at 
we  huts  cooked,  and  Charles  drove  round  with 
wiooi;  80  all  was  wonderfully  well  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  slill  a  heavy  load  lay  on  the  minds  of  the 
Tallangetta  family.  They  could  not  see  how  this 
itile  of  things  could  be  maintained.  If  tliere  were 
"W  men  to  be  had,  the  squatting  interest  must  go 
down,  and  all  the   stock   must   perish.      It  was  a 
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melancholy  prospect  K  ihej  attempted  to  sell,  who 
would  bay  ?  what  could  they  get  for  their  property  ? 
And  to  return  to  England  poorer  than  they  came 
out  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Tallangetta  in  all  its 
beauty^  with  that  glorious  view  of  woods,  and  waters, 
and  mountains^  was  a  house  of  woe. 

The  Poncefords,  the  Woolstans,  the  Metcalfes, 
were  all  in  the  like  condition ;  they  were  all  strenu- 
ously employed  in  preserving  their  property,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  make  visits  to  sympathise  or 
counsel  with  one  another;  but  they  showed,  when 
Charles  or  his  father  rode  over  to  them,  wonderful 
patience,  and  the  doctor,  whom  they  found  baking  a 
damper  while  his  flock  rested  at  noon,  away  in  the 
bush  quite  cheerful,  and  the  first  man  to  pronounce 
all  this  a  fleeting  state  of  things.  ^^  An  earthquake," 
he  said,  *'does  not  last  very  long.  Nothing  very 
violent  is  lasting,  and  nothing  ever  was  so  violent 
as  this  crisis,  and  therefore  it  mtist  be  proportionately 
short.  I  bide  my  time,"  said  he,  taking  up  his 
damper,  now  baked,  and  bidding  his  visitor  smell 
how  delicious  it  was. 

But  Mr.  Quarrier  kept  galloping  about,  ofiering 
his  run  at  any  price,  saying  the  colony  was  ruined ; 
it  might  be  a  place  for  navvies,  but  was  so  no  longer 
for  gentlemen.     One  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
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tirade  on  the  subject,  he  pulled  out  a  letlcr  from  his 
mother  and  threw  it  on  the  table.  The  next  moment 
he  was  gone,  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrictt,  taking  up  the 
letter,  read,  to  tlie  whole  family's  astonishment,  ns 

t  follows :  — 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  FUzpatrlck,  —  Do  n't  lot  my  son 
persuade  Mr.  Fitzpatrict  to  sell  his  station.  Tiic 
colony  ruined  by  the  gold  !  It  will  be  made  by  it. 
Wait  a  few  weeks,  and  you  shall  have  shepherds  at 
pleasure.  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters  at  tho  diggings, 
any  more  than  anywhere  else.     Thousands,  I  hear, 

(are  already  disappointed  or  disgusted.  Those  are 
your  men.  They  will  be  shepherds  and  stockmen 
for  good  wages.  And  then,  only  think  «liat  a  jirice 
meat  will  bel  What  a  price  everything  will  be; 
hundreds  of  thousands  pouring  in  to  get  the  gold, 
and,  thanks  to  good  old  mother  Nature  and  bcr  laws, 
as  surely  to  eat  and  drink.  Hurrah  for  thu  golil 
fields'  Hurrah  for  the  squatters!  Tiieirs  will  ha 
the  chief  digging.  The  Golden  Age  is  at  last  come 
to  tho  bush  I  Yours  affectionately, 
■  "Ann  Quarriek. 

H  "  Uarrsgong,  April,  1B53," 
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And  she  is  right  again!"  said  Mr.  Fitzpalriuk, 
starting  op.    "  How  is  it  that  this  old  lady  can  nUvnys 
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see,  and  all  of  as  beside  are  blind  ?  I  will  pledge  my 
existence  that  she  is  right,  and  yet  her  own  son  has 
been  riding  about  like  a  mantac,  and  might  hare 
ruined  us  all.  Hurrah  for  the  goId-6eIdsI  Hurrah  for 
the  squatters  !  ;e  times  three,  and  nine 

times  nine,  for  the  wise  I" 

Charles  and  the  ladies  all  joined 

in  the  hurra  hands  in  deliglit. 

"  But  thei  "  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 

"that  should  i  ed,"  as  if  struck  with  a 

sudden  idea.  i  of  land  on  the  Goul- 

hourn,  so  indispensable  for  our  sheep-washing  and 
summer  pasturage,  which  was  made  over  to  us  by 
Mr.  Farbrother,  is  only  transferred  verbally.  If  the 
value  of  stations  rises  greatly,  as  it  will,  lie  may  be 
disposed  to  draw  back.  We  must  have  this  looked  to 
before  the  panic  is  over.     What  is  to  be  done?" 

"  I  will  ride  off  at  once  to  him,"  said  Charles,  "  and 
take  the  agreement  to  sign." 

"  But  he  lives  now  beyond  the  Campaspe,  and  I 
fear  the  waters  are  out,  in  which  case  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  reach  him." 

The  ladies  were  all  terrified  at  the  danger,  and 
begged  that  Charles  might  not  go ;  they  were  all  too 
well  acquainted  with  his  ardent,  daring  temperament. 
"  No,  no  1 "  said  Charles.  "  I  will  run  into  no  dan- 
ger.   I  will  ride  to  the  Metcalfes'.    They  have  a  boat. 
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and  live  on  high  ground  above  tlie  river.  I  have  no 
doubt  they  can  put  me  across.  Trust  to  me,"  said 
Charles,  "  I  '11  take  good  care  of  my  precious  self." 

Early  in  the  morning  he  mounted  a  splendid  brown 
mare,  with  the  buoyant  and  delightful  feeling  of 
youth  backing  a  noble  steed,  and  bound  for  new  views, 
and  perhaps  adventures.  He  rolled  up  behind  liim 
liis  oil-skiu  overalls  and  coat,  with  a  hood,  so  that  ia 
caie  of  rain  he  could  defy  it  all,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  matches,  a  rug,  and  some  provision  in 
case  of  being  obliged  to  lie  out  in  the  woods  by  any 
accident,  ho  dashed  away  with  hia  favourite  tawny 
boll-terrier,  Cluh,  rushing  on  before  him,  barking  in 
obstreperous  delight  at  tlie  prospect  of  a  run  into  the 
bosh. 
Charles  had  to  pass  over  the  hill  above  the  house, 
"  4nd  then  he  plunged  into  tlie  boundless  forests.  For 
An  hour  or  two  he  cantered  along,  occasionally  called 
Out  of  his  way  by  the  harking  of  Club,  who  }iad 
n  wild  cat,  or  an  opossum,  or  a  bandicoot,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort  in  a  hollow  tree,  or  under  the  fallen 
I  logs ;  and  Charles  stayed  to  aasiat  the  dog  by  a  few 
strokes  of  his  small  axe  at  his  girdle.  But  soon  he 
began  to  tbmk  he  was  wasting  time,  and  calling 
Club  to  keep  with  him,  rode  on  briskly  through  the 
forest.     Towards  noon  the  wind  rose,  and  masses  of 
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thick,  dark  clouds  were  poured  over  the  woods.  He 
perceived  a  storm  coming,  and  prepared  for  it  by 
dit^mountlng  and  putting  on  his  oil-skin  suit  It  was 
not  too  soon ;  the  squally  rain  came  down  in  torrents, 
and  though  it  could  touch  no  other  part  of  him  it 
drove  directly  Into  his  face  and  prevented  his  seeing 
tlie  way  before  him.  What  was  vrorse,  it  also  baffled 
his  horse  and  impeded  his  speed.  Charles,  therefore, 
drew  up  under  the  side  of  a  light-wood  tree,  whose 
olive-like  foliage  presented  the  only  shelter  amongst 
the  trees  of  the  forest.  Long  and  furiously  beat  down 
the  dashing,  splashing  rain,  and  mingled  witli  it  came 
several  cracks  of  intense  thunder,  lat«  as  it  wae  in 
the  season.  Charles  looked  round  from  time  to  time 
to  see  if  any  break  in  the  clouds  promised  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  tempest,  but  all  was  one  thick  misty 
obscurity  in  the  atmosphere.  Club  sate,  and  whined 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree;  the  horse  pawed  the  ground 
impatiently,  its  shoulders  and  flanks  smoking  from 
the  evaporating  rain,  and  he  now  inwardly  regretted 
the  delay  occasioned  by  Club's  bunting  propensities. 
But  he  could  not,  he  thought,  be  far  from  Moolap, 
and  he  resolved  to  go  on.  His  mare  was  glad  to  pro- 
ceed, and  spite  of  the  tempest  still  driving  right  into 
her  eyes,  she  trotted  on.  But  presently  Charles  saw 
with  astonishment  that  the  track  had  disappeared. 
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How  was  that?  Had  he  left  the  true  one?  He 
became  alarmed^  and  took  oat  his  compass.  North 
was  his  tme  direction,  and  he  now  saw  that  for  some 
time  he  must  have  been  riding  precisely  north-east. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  He  must  cut  across  west- 
ward to  regain  the  true  path  to  Moolap;  but 
confounded  hy  the  driving,  obscuring  tempest,  it 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  strike  the  path  again. 
He  might  come  upon  it  where  it  was  too  faint  to 
perceive  it  He  might  even  now  be  so  far  that  by 
taking  that  course  he  should  strike  the  river  lower 
down.  There  was  nothing  else,  however,  for  it, 
except  going  back,  which  his  pride  forbade.  He 
would  not  willingly  confess^  at  home,  that  he  was 
*^  bushed,*'  as  the  term  is,  between  Tallangetta  and 
Moolap.  He  rode  on  eagerly,  anxiously,  looking 
right  and  left  for  some  object  of  recognition.  Now 
be  was  involved  amongst  a  chaos  of  fallen  trees ;  anon 
his  horse  was  wading  to  the  sides  through  deep 
scrub,  dripping  with  the  wet  Now  he  came  out 
into  a  wide,  flat  solitude,  where  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  grew  nothing  but  dense  clumps  of  the 
thorny  acacia,  resembling  masses  of  our  black-thorn. 
Now,  again,  he  passed  over  miles  of  forest,  beneath 
the  trees  of  which  grew  myrtle-Uke  shrubs  as  high 
as  bis  horse,  making  all  look  monotonously  green. 
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All  was  new  to  him.  Finally,  he  found  himself  down 
in  a  low  situation  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  whence 
extended  great  swamps,  and  where  a  tliick  growth 
of  the  black  acacia  gave  to  the  place  a  most  glooniy 
and  lonely  aspect. 

*'  How  is  this  ?  Where  in  the  world  can  I  be  ? 
This  cannot  be  the  Campaspe,  and  yet  what  other 
stream  can  there  be  ?  I  am  fairly  bushed,  and  no 
mistake."  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Charles  as  he 
stopped  and  looked  roand  him  on  that  desolate, 
disheartening  scene.  To  cross  the  stream  lie  found 
impossible,  from  the  extensive  marshes ;  and,  though 
reluctantly,  he  turned  his  horse  once  more  somewhat 
to  the  right,  to  gain  higher  ground. 

Here  arrived,  and  the  rain  clearing  off,  he  dis- 
mounted, and  determined  to  let  his  horse  rest  and 
feed,  and  to  get  some  tea  himself,  for  he  was  cold. 
But  any  one  who  has  attempted  to  make  a  fire  in  the 
hush,  when  everything  issoaked  with  rain,  may  ander- 
Btand  that  he  had  no  easy  task  before  him.  He  made 
many  attempts  to  kindle  the  driest  leaves  he  could 
find.  It  was  useless ;  they  only  gave  out  volumes 
of  smoke,  and  expired.  He  therefore  sought  the 
bolea  of  the  trees,  to  discover  some  loose-hanging 
bark  on  the  iee  side  of  the  trunk  which  might  have 
escaped  the  rain,  and  in  this  he  at  length  succeeded, 
^d  raised  a  fire.     Over  this,  as  he  sate  warming 
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his  chilled  fingers^  he  pondered  on  the  probability  of 
his  situation^ — how  he  had  got  wrong,' — on  which 
side  Moolap  really  could  lie.  But  the  more  he 
thought,  the  more  be  was  confused.  Not  a  yard 
that  he  had  passed  ever  since  the  rain  commenced 
did  he  recognise.  The  whole  country  looked  to  him 
perfectly  strange.  What  could  be  this  stream  ?  He 
was  bewildered  beyond  extrication;  and  once  flurried, 
all  is  over  in  such  cases.  North,  south,  east,  and 
west,  are  all  one*  .Still,  come  the  worst ;  his  horse 
and  dog  would  carry  him  home  again ;  but  no !  not 
80  while  a  chance  was  left.  He  sprang  up  in  despe- 
ration, and  ran  to  the  neighbouring  slope  of  the  hill, 
hoping  that  he  might  thence  gain  a  view  of  the 
Campaspe  valley.  Not  a  glimpse  of  it;  but  only  one 
wild  forest  without  particular  feature,  one  solitary, 
savage  scene.  He  listened  for  a  cock-crowing,  an 
axe,  the  shout  of  bullock-driver  to  his  team,  or 
of  dog  barking  at  a  flock.  Not  a  sound,  except  of 
a  tree- creeper  near,  ascending  the  bole  of  the  tree 
with  its  unceasing  note  of  "  pee-pee-pee-pee." 

Dispirited  immensely  by  this  view,  he  sighed 
deeply,  and  gave  himself  up  for  a  night  in  the  wet 
forest.  The  day  was  now  fast  declining,  and  which 
way  he  should  turn  he  could  not  decide.  At  length 
he  determined  to  remount,  and  cross  this  hill  again 
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to  the  right  hand,  for  he  could  not  cross  the  stream 
on  bis  left,  and  take  the  first  track  he  found.  He  ' 
did  so,  hut  for  a  long  time  in  vain.  His  horse  conti- 
nually tuiTied  southward,  in  which  direction  Charlea 
believed  lay  his  home  ;  and  on  all  such  occasions  Club 
grew  sprightly,  and  with  a  toss  of  head  began  to  ran 
before.  But  Charles  stiU  resolutely  turned  his  steed 
the  other  way,  and  at  length  he  struck  a  track  goinj^ 
off  to  the  north.  He  looked  ;  he  thought  he  recog- 
nised the  trees  by  the  way-side ;  this  must  he  the 
track,  after  all ;  and  away  he  cantered  once  mor& 
But  it  went  on,  and  on,  and  on.  He  must  bavs 
ridden  five  miles,  and  no  house,  no  Moolap!  Night 
was  setting  in,  and  once  more  the  tempest  came 
growling  and  roaring  up.  Presently  it  was  pitch 
dark  around  him,  not  from  absolute  night,  but  from 
the  black  enveloping  clouds  of  the  rain  storm.  It 
was  impossible  to  see  his  way ;  he  left  it  to  his  horse, 
and  bis  horse  reluctantly  went  forward.  All  at  once 
the  forest  was  lit  up  by  a  tremendous  blaze ;  there 
was  a  crash  as  if  the  welkin  above  his  head  was  rent 
in  sunder,  a  thundering,  stunning  explosion,  and  a 
large  tree  in  an  open  space  before  him  was  at  once 
dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces  by  a  vivid  blue  shaft 
of  lightning.  The  next  moment,  all  was  still  and 
dark  as  a  tomb.     His  horse  had  wheeled  round  at 
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the  flash  and  terrible  concussion,  and  dashed  away 

h&p-hazard  through  the  woods.     Probably  it  was  a 

h>pp7  circumstance  for  him,  for  the  splinters  of  the 

shivered  tree  flew  on  all  sides  with  the  fury  of  an 

^^ploded  shell.      He   was   nearly  swept   from  the 

saddle  by  a  depending  branch,  before  he  could  stop 

the  frightened  mare ;  when  he  once  more  stood  still, 

^d  gave  himself  up  for  the  night     But  what  a  night  I 

'''he  rain,  after  the  discharge  of  the  electric  fluid, 

<^e  drenching  down  in  torrents.     It  was-  not  rain, 

"  Was  a  deluge ;  one  heavy,  solid,  drowning  descent 

^f  water.     Shelter  from  the  thinly-foliaged  gum-trees 

there  was  none;  way  there  was  none,  for  all  was 

£gjrptian  darkness,  and  roaring,  dashing,  inundating 

Water.     The  horse  drooped  its  head  to  its  knees, 

aod  seemed  to  give  itself  up  to  its  miserable  lot   The 

dog  cowed  under  its  stomach,  and  whined  pitifully* 

Xever  was  there  a  more  wretched  situation.     "  What 

would  they  think  if  they  could  know,"  thought  Charles 

to  himself,  "  at  home  ?     But  they  think  me  snug  at 

Moolap.     Heigho !  I  wish  I  were." 

But  at  once  the  clouds  broke,  the  wind  swelled 
again,  but  blew  more  temperately.  And  what  is  that? 
A  light !  Tes ;  he  caught  the  steady  gleam  of  a  light, 
be  it  what  it  might,  a  station,  or  a  mere  night  camp 
in  the  forest ;  there  were  human  beings  there,  and  the 
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means  of  learning  where  he  was ;  lie  rode  on  f  owards 
it.  His  horse  evidently  saw  it  too,  and  increased  Its 
speed.  As  he  drew  nearer  lie  saw  that  it  was  no 
open  fire,  but  the  light  from  a  window,  steady  and 
unmoved  by  the  wind.  "  Hurrah ! "  thought  he. 
"  Moolap  after  all  I  I  thought  1  could  not  be  so  far  off." 

He  cantered  joyfully  onwards.  Yes ;  the  same  old 
slab  Imta.  He  gave  a  loud  cooee,  and  a  crack  of  liis 
whip,  and  at  the  same  instant  was  at  the  door  of  the 
hut  whence  the  light  came,  and  a  mau  stepped  out  of 
it.  "Take  my  horse,  mate,"  said  Charles,  "fori 
am  nearly  perished  ; "  and  leaping  down,  he  waa 
entering  the  hut.  "  The  other  way,  master,"  said  the 
man,  "round  the  corner."  Charles  thought  be  was 
still  bewildered.  He  neither  recognised  the  man's 
voice  nor  the  place,  but  he  went  round  the  comer, 
saw  the  chief  building,  also  of  wood,  and  the  light 
streaming  from  its  two  windows. 

"  How  is  this  ?  "  he  said.  "  It  is  odd,  I  do  'nt  seem 
to  know  the  place ;  my  head  must  be  turned."  He 
entered,  and  stood  amazed.  Round  a  noble  blazing 
fire  of  logs  sate  a  gentleman,  two  ladies,  and  two 
boys  ;  but  they  were  not  the  Metcalfes.  They  were 
utter  strangers.  At  the  sight  of  him,  they  all  rose  to 
receive  him.  The  gentleman  was  a  stoutish  man,  of 
apparently  fifty.     He  was  dressed  in  a  drab  coat  and 
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(roosers,  and  a  figured  eilk  waistcoat,  with  turquoise 
buttons.  His  hftir  was  still  quite  dark,  no  tinge  of 
grey ;  his  face  marked  by  strong  features,  anil  a 
look  of  cleverness  and  decision. 

"  Come  in,  sir,  coine  in ;  what  a  night  for  you  I 
Why,  you  must  be  literally  drowned.  Let  me  [mil 
away  your  outer  garments." 

"  But  first,"  said  Charles,  in  some  confusion  ; 
*'  pray  tell  me  where  I  am ;  I  thought  I  was  at 
Moolap." 

"  At  iloolap !  That's  a  dozen  miles  up  the  river  I 
Bet  no  wonder  you  missed  your  way  in  such  a  storm. 
Give  me  hold  of  your  waterproof." 

Charles  stripped  off  his  oil-skin  and  his  dripping 
hat,  and  stood  there  a  handsome  and  gentlemanly 
youth,  but  atill  with  a  puzzled  look.  Freed  from 
his  outer  garments,  and  a  seat  placed  for  him  by  the 
fire,  he  saw  that  the  ladies  were  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, the  mother  a  very  kind-looking  woman,  and 
tliG  daughter  a  very  fine,  handsome  girl.  The  two 
boys,  of  apparently  twelve  and  fourteen,  stood  and 
looked  at  their  guest  in  silence. 

«  But  where,  then,  am  I,"  asked  Charles,  "  if  I 
nay  ask  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  you  are  at  Boii- 
gubine,  at  Peter  Martin's,  and       ly  welcome  there. 
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too.  Sara,  my  dear,  get  tea,  and  let  us  have  some 
good  steaks ;  I  have  no  doubt  this  gciitlemaD  will 
be  ready  for  them  after  his  ride." 

But  as  lie  spoke  Charles  started  up.  The  stran- 
gest astonishment  was  in  his  face.  He  coloured 
scarlet,  looked  at  one,  and  then  at  the  other.  Mr. 
Peter  Martin  I  Mr.  Peter  Martin  in  this  country  I 
Mr.  Peter  Martin!  —  the  man  of  all  others  that  his 
father  detested;  tlie  man  whom  Charles  from  his 
birth  had  been  brought  op  to  regard  as  the  greatest 
and  most  persevering  enemy  of  his  family;  the  man 
whom  to  leave  behind  was  the  one  reconciling  idea 
of  his  father  in  quitting  England  for  this  far-off 
country !  And  he  here !  Come  like  a  ghost  to  haunt 
their  steps,  to  trouble  their  repose,  to  destroy  the 
whole  charm  of  this  southland  life  ! 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Charles,  stammering,  and 
hardly  knowing  what  he  did.  "  Excuse  me,  I  can- 
not stay.  I  beg  pardon,  I  could  not  have  imagined 
it  possible."  He  turned  to  seize  his  wet  waterproof 
clothes;  they  were  gone  ont 

"  What's  amiss  ?"  said  Mr.  Peter  Martin.  "  What 
ails  you,  young  man  ?  Toa  cannot  go  out ;  there  is 
no  need,  indeed,  you  are  perfectly  welcome." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Charles.  "  Good  God  !  How  un- 
fortunate !     I  must  go.      At  once  !  at  once  ! " 
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"  Good  gracious !  "  said  the  gentleman.       **  Why, 

jou  iare  lost  your  wits  in  the  storm.      Go  out  to- 

niglt!   Not  for  worlds.     It  is  madness ! " 

"No  matter;  Oh!  Heaven  above  us  I  Give  me 
mjcoat;  I  mu^^  go." 

"Bat  why,  man?  But  why?"  exclaimed  the 
squatter  vehemently,  and  as  if  at  once  astonished 
ftnd  insulted. 

"Why?  "said  Charles.  "0  Lord  I  Why?  Because 
JOU  are  Mr.  Peter  Martin,  and  I  am  Charles  Fitz- 
patrick!" 

"So — ol"  said  the  squatter,  stepping  back  in 
astonishment,  and  gazing  fixedly  at  Charles.  *^  So — o, 
that  is  it?" 

Charles  saw  the  ladies  at  once  rise,  colour  ex- 
cessively, and  tremble  with  agitation  as  they  gazed 
at  him.     They  looked  confounded  with  surprise. 

"Charles  Fitzpatrick  1"  again  exclaimed  Mr. 
Martin.  "  That  is  extraordinary.  I  can  understand 
your  feelings ;  but,  a  word !  You  look  on  me  as  the 
enemy  of  your  house.  I  am  its  firmest  friend;  I 
always  have  been ;  I  always  will  be,  and  that  one 
%,  and  not  a  distant  day  now,  both  you  and  your 
father  will  acknowledge.  And  now,  mark !  I  am 
a  positive  man ;  your  father  knows  that,  and  you 
must  now   know  it.      You  will  sit  down   quietly 
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to-night.  If  you  were  my  enemy,  or  I  yoiir«,  I 
would  set  opea  tbe  door  and  aay,  '  Go,  and  perish !' 
But,  as  your  friend,  I  aay  you  shall  stay  here  till 
morning;  I  admit  of  no  contradiction.  Charles 
Fitzpatrick !  Look  on  those  two  ladies ;  do  they  look 
like  enemies,  like  bad  people?  They  are  your 
truest,  kindest  friends ;  and,  whatever  I  look  like,  I 
am  the  same.     You  stay." 

Charles  looked  at  the  ladies.  They  were  both 
greatly  agitated,  but  two  more  aouable-looking 
women  no  eye  could  fall  upon.  "  God  forbid  I*  said 
Charles,  "that  1  should  think  so." 

"  Tlien  shake  hands,  like  a  sensible  lad."  Charles 
took  the  proffered  hands,  and  shook  them  cordially. 

"  There,  there,"  said  Mr.  Peter  Martin.  "  Now 
for  tea,  Sara.  We  shall  know  one  another  by  morn- 
ing." 

Charles  sate  down,  but  silent,  agitated  by  the 
strongest  feelings.  To  have  thus  stumbled  into  the 
dwelling  of  a  man  that  he  had  always  heard  named 
as  the  steady  enemy  of  his  father.  To  find  him 
here,  when  he  believed  him  in  England.  Not  a 
word  of  his  arrival  in  the  colony  to  have  rearJied 
them.  And  why  here  ?  For  what  object  thus 
planted  down  near  them  ? 

The  most  painful  feelings  filled  his  whole  mind; 
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Wij^t,  when  he  looked  about  bim,  what  more  open 
««i  kindly  aspects  could  he  behold  ?  There  appeared 
Mmng  sinister,  nothing  to  create  a  suspicious  or  a 
dittfoitful  feeling.  Could  these  be  wicktd  or  liostiie 
People  ?  Never  did  he  see  persons  who  had  a  more 
*'''MtiTe,  trustworthy  appearance.  The  very  place 
'^ed  to  have  a  kindly,  genuine,  domestic  spirit 
"•"Hi  it.  Tme,  Mr.  Peter  Martin  bad  a  short, 
loitk,  confident  manner;  a  prompt,  decided  sort  of 
'petcli;  but  could  he  be  a  bad  man?  He  did  not 
^'A    How  could  it  be? 

("hiist  Charles  was  running  over  these  thoughts  in 
'"'inind.  the  squatter  had  gone  out,  and  the  daughter 
'^'Urned,  followed  by  a  servant  with  the  tca-lray. 
^f^  Martin  asked  Charles  if  he  had  been  intending 
fesch  Moolap ;  and,  on  his  replying  in  tlic  afSrm- 
*^Ve,  he  was  astonished  to  perceive  that  she  was 
•^ifoctly   acquainted  witli   the    Metealfes,   and   the 
'  oolstan*  too.     Here  was  fresh  cause  for  wonder : 
fcy  had  they  never  mentioned  the  Martins  ? 
Daring   tea,   Mr.  Martin,   in   the   most   friendly 
*^nnur,  asked  Charles  the   particulars  of  his  ride 
^fctough    the   bush.      He   quickly   cleared  up   the 
ttaystery  of  his  deviation   from  the   proper   track ; 
■  Itotd  bim  he  had  had  a  lucky  escape;  that  he  had 
H  twco  going  off  gradually  north-eastward,  and  would 
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have  come  down  into  the  unmense  plains  leading  to 
the  Murray,  and  miglit  liave  ridden  for  days  without 
seeing  a  soul.  He  appeared  to  take  sucli  an  honest, 
undisguised  pleasure  in  Charles's  escape,  yet  without 
any  fussiness  or  overdone  emprfMemfnl,  that  Charles 
■was  still  more  amazed.  He  cleared  up  the  mystery 
of  the  creek  to  the  left,  which,  he  said,  was  a 
sluggish,  boggy  sirt  '  fell  into  the  river.  He 
offered,  in  the  mc  mt  him  into  the  way  to 

Moolap ;  but  Cho  he  was  bound  for  Mr. 

Farhrother's,  bey  impaspe  in  reality,  and 

perhaps  might  e  able  to  proceed  thither 

from  this  plai 

"  Oh,  my  ueai  said  Mr.  Peter  Martin. 

*'  Why,  you  ai  l'ou  are  hi  the  very  way 

here.     I  will  see  ;  e  river  to-morrow,  if  it 


can  be  crossed,  which  in  doubtful,  however,  after 
these  heavy  rains." 

Charles  was  still  more  in  wonder  at  the  ready, 
friendly  spirit  of  the  man,  at  this  prompt  offer  of 
assistance ;  he  could  not  reconcile  it  with  all  he  had 
heard  of  the  man's  enmity ;  and  yet  his  father,  he 
recollected,  had  always  angrily  denounced  his  busy 
offers  of  advice,  bis  poking  his  nose,  as  he  called 
it,  into  other  people's  affairs.  Again  Charles  looked 
at  him  and  at  the  ladies;    he  was  more  mystified 
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^  eyer.  All  was  so  kind,  so  open,  and  affec- 
tionate amongst  themselves.  Could  wickedness  and 
malice  put  on  such  a  truthful,  home-like,  beautiful 
aspect?    It  was  totally  beyond  his  comprehension^ 
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Immbly  furnished  as  it  was  built.  The  bare  filabs, 
indeed,  which  in  such  etations  are  most  commonly 
bare,  and  presenting  ample  interstices,  were  here 
clothed  with  a  remarkable  paper,  consisting  of 
nothing  less  than  a  collection  of  the  Hhutrated 
L<mdon  News,  varied  by  a  considerable  sprinkling 
of  Punch.  These  had  Veen  disposed  so  as  to  display 
to  the  eye  the  largest  possible  amount  of  pictures ; 
so  that  the  squatter's  sitting-room  was  at  once  a 
library  and  a  picture-gallery.  There  was  a  most 
amusing  assemblage  of  scenes,  some  serious,  some 
comic,  always  before  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and 
no  one  need  suffer  ennui  there ;  for,  even  if  lef^  alone, 
he  had  only  to  approach  the  walls,  and  look  into 
almost  every  country  of  the  known  world,  as  well 
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H  into  the  interior  of  the  society  of  the  most  cele- 
Wed  cities.  There,  at  the  antipodes,  he  could 
tnvel  hia  own  country,  and  laugh  with  his  country- 
meo  at  public  and  private  follies;  having  all  the 
titne  iiiDumerable  columns  of  letterpress  at  hia  com- 
■Darnl  to  enlighten  and  amuse  his  mind. 

Had  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  floor,  ho  would 
bive  seen  its  stout  planks  covered  with  a  mat  com- 
pw«d  of  sugar-bags  which  had  been  slit  open  and 
well  sconred  in  the  river.  The  fire-place  —  as  uni- 
^oa]  in  the  bush,  being  constructed  for  the  burning 
«"ood  and  for  not  being  burnt  itself,  for  it  was 
"'  'food  loo,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  house  —  was  at 
'*4st  four  feet  square,  and  lined  for  the  same  height 
"itli  slabs  of  granite.  On  the  hearth,  instead  of  a 
liog  for  the  burning  logs  to  rest  on,  lay  the  great 
m\i  or  boi  of  a  dray-wheel,  and  opposite  to  it  a 
considerable  oblong  stone,  and  across  these  supports 
lay  the  fire. 

There  was  a  plain  table,  a  wooden  couch  with  a 
mattress  upon  it,  by  way  of  sofa,  and  a  few  very 
rude  chairs.  That  was  the  furniture  of  the  room, 
rerj'  much  on  a  par  with  the  state  of  other  wealthy 
squatters,  and  quite  magnificent  compared  with  the 
abodes  of  many. 

Mr.  Peter  Martin  and  his  family,  accustomed  in 
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England  to  the  comforts  imd  elegancies  of  a  great 
estate,  yet  appeared  to  have  settled  down  here  with 
all  the  composure  of  the  most  regular  squatters  in 
the  rude  simplicity  of  this  bush-Iife.  What  could  it 
mean  f     Hon  pass  ? 

When        <     1  to  hia  bed-room  lie  was 

irresiatiblj'  i  w  his  studies  and  ob< 

BervationB  thi  opened  by  a  very  rude 

door  from  the  It  was  small,  and  was 

papered  in  a  ^le;  that  is  to  say,  with 

Chambers'  1  Ua,   and    these    having 

fallen  short,  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  leaves 
of  copy-books,  where  pot-hooks  and  fish-hooks  were 
leaning  in  all  their  school-boy  degrees  of  obliquity, 
and  were  identified  by  the  subscription  of  "  Thomas 
Martin  is  ray  name,  England  is  my  nation,"  and  by 
a  grand  display  of  pugnacious  genius  on  the  part  of 
the  other  brother :  — 

"  Thu  la  Peter  Martin's ;  let  no  one  Bteil  it. 
Or  he  will  get  a  blow,  and  no  doctor  to  heal  it." 

"  Pretty  well,  that,"  said  Charles,  as  he  read  it, 
*'  Chip  of  the  old  block,  I  reckon."  There  was  a 
small  bed  at  the  end  of  the  room,  covered  with  a 
handsome,  dark  opossum  rug ;  the  bedside  carpet  was 
composed  of  about  four  yellow  wild  dog  skins ;  the 
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dressing-table  was  on  article  in  two  parts,  that  is,  it 
coDsisted  of  two  large  boxes  set  one  on  tbe  other. 
The  only  seat  was  a  kind  of  ottoman,  which,  on 
examination,  proved  to  be  a  tea-chest,  but  softened 
by  a  cushion,  and  disguised  by  a  valence.  On  the 
dressing-table,  or  dressing-boxes,  stood  a  small  look- 
ing-glass and  two  or  tliree  books,  a  small  bible,  a 
prayer-book,  and  a  selection  of  poetry.  But  what 
revealed  to  Charles  that  he  liad  been  installed  in 
Miss  Martin's  own  quarters  were  a  liandsome  new 
lady's  sadle  and  bridle  and  riding-whip,  which  hung 
on  the  wall,  presenting  an  odd  mixture  of  bed-room 
and  harness-room,  but  quite  in  keeping  with  bush- 
life^  Where  Miss  Mai'tin  had  bestowed  herself  re- 
mains unknown ;  but  Charles  felt  that  his  sudden 
appearance  had  in  some  degree  disturbed  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  Bongubine  station. 

Charles  turned  into  bed,  but  lay  tossing  for  a.  long 
time  from  one  side  to  another,  still  disturbed  by  the 
etrange  discovery  he  had  so  strangely  made,  and  con- 
sidering how  he  was  to  break  the  matter  to  his  father. 
He  pictured  to  himself  his  father's  rage  at  learning 
that  bis  most  antagonistic  aversion  was  here  coolly 
and  completely  residing  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  he 
hardly  dared  ask  himself  how  he  would  accost  him 
for  sUying  all  night  with  this  detested  family.     At 
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length  he  dropped  asleep,  and  was  only  awoke  when  it 
was  broad  daylight  by  a  sonnd  of  laughter  and  atrug- 
glingand  romping,  ho  close  to  him  that  the  riot  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  very  room.  It  was,  however,  be- 
hind a  slender  partition  wall  of  wood,  with  the  usual  airy 
interstices,  and  the  dramatis  personiE  consisted  of  the 
identicalPeterand  Thomas  whom  hehad  seen  overnight, 
and  whose  pot-hooks  helped  to  paper  his  own  chamber. 

The  sounds  that  did  not  eateh  his  ear,  but  which 
came  plunging  and  rushing  and  gushing  upon  it  were 
these :— "  Yo^,  ho<5,  ho^,  ho  I  I  say  Peet  I  Feet !  oh  \ 
dash  your  wig,  Peet  1  Peet,  I  say  I  oh  I  oh  !  You 
are  squeenng  all  the  breath  out  of  me !"  Slap  I  bang ' 
a  tremendous  culling  and  dusting  of  each  other  with 
pillars  and  bolsters.  "Oh  I  oh  I  ha  I  hal  ha  I  bravo 
Tom  1  bravo  1  yo  ho^,  ho^,  yo  ho^,  he  I  he  I  he ! " — a 
regular,  continuous,  half-suffocated  giggle,  ending  in  a 
downright  screech.  Then  slap,  bang,  cuff,  dust, 
dash,  tuzzle.  "  Aha  1  oho  I  there  1  there  I  Tom  I  Tom, 
I  say,  hal  ha!  oho  I  oho!  ho-o-o-o,  ee-e-el  hoe," — 
ending  in  another  regular  screech. 

Then  "  Peet  I  Peet !  I  say,  hush !  hush  I  don't  you 
remember  that  young  Fitzpatrick  's  sleeping  in  Sara's 
room  ?     We  shall  wake  him,  if  we  don  't  mind." 

"  Whew,"  a  long  significant  whistle  from  Peet. 
"  By  jingo,  Tom  I  I  never  thought  of  that ;  whist,  we 
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did  'lit  make  much  noise,  did  we  ?    But  I  saj,  what 

tt  odd  thing  that  he  should  stumble  in  here,  eh  ? 

Hov  deaced  queer  I     And  was  'nt  he  in  a  prett j 

taUog;  my  eye,  he  was  in  a  fluster !    And  did'nt 

thego7emor  stare  a  bit  when  he  said  who  he  was  I 
Bn?o!  it's  regular  fun.  I'd  give  a  farthing  to  see 
oldFitzpatrick  when  he  tells  him  where  he 's  been." 
"Aj,  indeed,  there'll  be  the  dibble  —  dibble,  as 
tlie  black  fellows  say,  to  pay.  I  wouldn't  be  in 
Us  shoes  for  a  trifle." 

''Bat,  I  say,  Tom,  the  young  fellow  's  not  bad- 
looking." 

''Bad-looking,  Peet  I  No;  why  should  he?  They're 
&  veiy  handsome  family,  the  Fitzpatricks,  as  you  may 
judge  from  their  cousins,  that  is,  us,  Peety,  my  boy." 

"  Oh  nonsense  I  I  don 't  mean  bad  that  way,  but 
wild  and  wicked.  You  know  very  well  what  I 
mean." 

"Oh  yes!  It  is  a  pity  old  Fitzpatrick  should 
lure  always  been  so  wild,  and  so  spent  all  his  pro- 
perty. But  that's  what  the  governor  here  always 
told  him  would  come  of  it ;  and  that 's  why  he  hates 
fiuherso." 

"  The  more  fool  he.  Well,  he 's  sufiered  for  it ; 
•0  don 't  let  us  blame  him ;  the  governor  does  n't ;  he 
only  says  he 's  very  sorry,  but  that  it  will  all  come 
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right  yet,  and  the  old  baronet  will  get  all  his  pro- 
perty back ;  and  that  rascally  Sir  Peter  maj  go  to 

•      I  can*t   say  where,  though  the   governor 

slaps  it  out  so  flatly.** 

"  Well,  I  *m  glad  all  will  come  right,  Peet ;  and 
father  knows,  so  It's  sure;  he  says,  as  sure  as  he 
lives,  as  sure  as  we're  in  Australia,  and  that  he's 
here  to  bring  it  about  My  word  I  I  wish  we  were 
old  enough  to  be  let  into  the  secret  Why  the 
governor  should  take  all  this  trouble,  and  why  old 
Fitzpatrick  should  still  go  on  hating  him  as  he  does, 
is  a  rum  go,  that's  all  I  can  say." 

A  sudden  rap  at  an  opposite  side  of  the  boys'  room, 
and  the  sharp,  quick  voice  of  Mr.  Peter  Martin,  call- 
ing out  to  them — "  What  are  you  monkeys  gabbling 
at  there  ?  Dress,  and  come  away  1" — broke  off  this 
intei^ting  conversation.  There  was  a  sudden  silence, 
a  quick  drawing  on  of  clothes,  and  the  interlocutors 
were  gone. 

But  what  a  world  of  strange  sensations  rushed  over 
the  mind  of  the  listener.  So  I  This  was  the  view 
here  taken  of  the  family  hostility.  This  was  a  very 
different  version  and  view  of  the  affair.  Mr.  Peter 
Martin,  not  the  enemy,  but  the  fast  friend  of  the 
Fitzpatricks.  Not  disliked  by  his  father  for  any  im- 
pertinences or  unkind  actions,  but  for  a  faithful  and 
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wue  coonselliiig.     His  father  mined  by  a  constant 

opposition  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Peter  Martin ;  and^ 

more  wonderful  still,  all  the  losses  of  his  property 

^"^^^  yet  to  be  done  away  with.     His  restoration  to 

tide  and  estate  were  certain.     And  Mr.  Peter  Martin 

^^^  not  only  the  confident  prophet,  but  the  agent, 

die  active,  friendly  agent  m  it.      This  was  mar- 

TeDons  1  —  how  all  his  father's  property  could  have 

^n  wrested  from  him  by  Sir  Peter,  and  why  no 

evidence  could  be  procured  from  any  quarter  to  stem 

^  ruinous  course  of  trial  after  trial ;  and  yet  Mr. 

Peter  Martin,  who  then  lay  still  as  a  mouse,  should  now 

^  here  and  acting  for  a  certain  restoration  of  every- 

Aing.    These  were  problems  upon  problems  which, 

^  &r  from  Charles's  brain  being  able  to  solve  them, 

^j  threw  it  into  a  greater  whirl.     He  sate  down  on 

^e  bed,  and  sunk  into  a  series  of  thoughts  so  deep 

4at  they  deprived  his  body  of  all  motion  —  almost 

tf  breath.     Thus  sate  he  long,  and  at  length  started 

^h  uid  said  to  himself,  ^  It  must  be  true !     There 

"»^t  be  something  in  it!    But  what?    My  father 

•kill  have  his  own  again  I    What  can  this  man  know  ? 

But  he  knows  something ;  and  it  is  good.     He  says 

'^  is  our  fast  friend,  and  we  shall  know  it  too  ere  long. 

Hii  boys  say  it  1     Ay  I    That  is  confirmation  tenfold 

^rong.    That  is  plainly  the  daily  established  familiar 
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tidk  of  the  bouse.  That  was  not  meant  for  me. 
That  was  the  spontaneous  language  of  cliildren,  who 
listen  and  hoard  up  the  household  topics  of  their 
parents.  God  be  praised!  I  have  not  come  here 
for  nothing.     I  I  feel  that  it  is  true. 

I  thought  I  CO  akcn  in  my  impressions 

of  these  people.  e  them  my  confidence. 

True,  my  fathei  ensive>  and  fond  of  that 

fatal  turf.  A,  and  bears  strong  re- 

aentment.      A  iken  opposition  on  the 

part  of  this  his  ippcars  a  frank,  shrewd 

sort  of  man,  would  very  liKely  excite  a  vehement 
dislike  to  him  in  my  father.  Yea ;  it  must  be  so. 
I  feel  it." 

"Breakfast,  my  young  friend,  if  you  are  ready  for 
it,"  said  the  quick  voice  of  Mr.  Peter  Martin,  with 
an  accompanying  rap  on  the  doM*. 

"  Thank  yon  \  quite  ready,"  replied  Charles.  And 
pausing  a  moment  to  compose  himself,  be  opened  the 
door,  and  stepped  out  There  stood  the  breakfast 
table,  near  the  front  window,  spread  plentifiilly,  and 
Mr.  Martin  and  the  two  ladies  advanced  to  bid  him 
good  morning.  Charles  took  their  offered  hands  with 
a  cordiality  which  evidently  highly  gratified  them. 
An  expression  of  great  pleasure  appeared  on  tbeir 
eountenances.     The  cheeks  of  the  ladies  flushed  with 
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t  warm  bloom,  their  ejes  brightened,  and  tliej  said 
^J  trusted  he  had  slept  well,  and  was  no  worse  for 
Us  exposure  to  the  rain. 

Mr.  Peter  Martin  rubbed  his  hands,  seated  himself 
St  table,  and  began  to  deal  about  the  steaks  and 
^tlets,  accompanied  bj  a  variety  of  chatty   talk« 
Clab  came  bounding  into  the  room  with  the  two 
^8,  who  declared  that  he  was  a  most  wonderful 
dog;  that  he  had  run  ever  so  high  up  a  slanting 
^1  and  dragged  a  wild  cat  out,  and  had  been  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  fetched  up  a  parti- 
cular stone  they  had  thrown  in.      Mr.  Peter  Martin 
told  Charles  that  his  mare  seemed  all  right,  and  had 
been  well  fed,  and  asked  if  he  was  still  bent  on  his 
attempt  to  cross  the  river,     *'  Certainly,"  said  Charles, 
"  if  possible,"     **  Then,"  said  the  squatter,  "  Tom, 
^  Jerridot  to  saddle  me  Blue-Beard ;   we  will  lose 
not  ao  hour." 

Charles  begged  that  Mr.  Martin  would  not  think 
of  incommoding  himself  by  accompanying  him.  If 
^^  would  send  a  man  or  one  of  his  boys  to  show  him 
Ae  ford,  that  was  all  he  desired.  He  entreated  that 
^  would  do  no  more. 

''Now,  cousin  Charles,"  said  Mr*  Martin,  ^'if  I 
may  call  you  so,  just  say  no  more.  You  know  I  have 
the  repute  in  your  family  of  being  a  very  pig-headed 
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maD,  You  11  find  me  so.  Words  are  all  lost  upon 
me.  I  am  going."  This  Mr.  Martin  accompanied 
by  laying  his  liand  on  Charles's  wrist  firmly.  Break- 
fast wae  soon  over,  amon^t  very  kind  and  agreeable 
talk.      Charles  iment  more  and  more 

the  wonder  that  I  i  this  should  ever  have 

been  enemies.     I  ,  Mrs.   Martin, — never 

did  he  lee  a  matn  notherly  and  agreeable; 

at  l^sft  Ma      1  lie  see  a  young  lady  at 

once  so  handsoi  ^looking,  and  so  agre^ 

able  as  she  took  conversation,  and  joked 

with  her  brothers.  She  had  a  fine  figure,  vigorously 
yet  not  heavily  built,  above  the  middle  height,  a 
face  in  which  a  very  beautiful  and  high-toned  like- 
ness to  her  father  was  visible.  Charles  felt  as 
though  he  had  been  at  home  amongst  these  relatives 
for  years,  and  thought  how  proud  he  should  be  to  see 
the  division  of  the  families  swept  away,  and  Georgina 
and  Sara  love  each  other  as  sisters. 

The  horses  were  at  the  door.  They  mounted,  and, 
amid  cordial  adieus,  rode  off.  Mr.  Martin  was 
mounted  on  a  powerful  bay  horse,  and  the  two  boys, 
on  active  ponies,  accompanied  them  for  some  miles 
down  the  valley.  On  their  return,  Charles  and  Mr. 
Martin  put  their  horses  to  their  speed,  and  soon 
came  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Campaspe.       It 
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WIS  amoogst  bold^  steep  slopes,  covered  with  growth 
of  lu]ge,  old  trees.  Craggj  precipices  overhung  the 
nVer,  crowned  also  with  noble  trees,  and  the  river 
itself  wonnd  along  in  a  very  circuitous  course  ;  here 
sweeping  round  a  green  forest  promontory  or  bluffy 
ttd  here  encircled  by  high,  hollow,  solitary  coombs. 
It  wag  a  region  of  much  majesty  and  silence.  All 
at  once  came  the  roar  of  water,  and  the  turn  of  a  hill 
diowed  them  the  river  dashing  over  a  natural  weir, 
^d  enclosed  by  high  cliffs,  looking  above  the  weir  like 
A  long,  narrow  lake,  in  which  hundreds  of  water- 
Wl  were  swimming  and  sporting.  Charles  was  trans- 
ported at  the  scene ;  but  Mr.  Martin  rode  briskly  on, 
vid  very  soon  the  scene  was  totally  changed.  They 
came  to  where  a  water-mill  stood  by  the  river-side, 
widi  fowls  and  vehicles  about  it,  and  on  a  mound 
containing  several  acres  stood  a  good  brick  house, 
^  the  midst  of  gardens  and  vineyards.  Mr.  Martin 
^e  a  little  past  this,  and  then  paused  on  a  rising 
S^und  to  observe  Charles's  impression  of  the  place. 
Ihat  was  one  of  wonder  and  delight.  All  below 
this  beautiful  mound  on  which  the  house  stood  so 
deliciously,  with  the  lofty  wooded  slopes,  presenting 
^ond  it  a  variety  of  changing  aspects,  opened  a 
valley  of  the  most  soft  and  Elysian  beauty.  The 
lulls  on  either  hand,  and  others  which  rose  up  from 
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tlie  bottom  of  the  vale,  were  of  the  softest  and  most 
f^ry-land  forms.  They  were  green  as  the  emerald, 
and  soft  as  velvet.  A  double  row  of  bold  red-gam- 
treea  marked  the  tortuons  courac  of  the  river  along 
the  vale,  and  the  autnmnal  sun  shone  with  an  imp^ 
radising  lustre  over  the  whole,  a»  if  emulous  to 
present  this  Eden  of  the  wilderness  in  its  most  at- 
tractive loveliness, 

"  Why,  this  is  a  heavenly  spot,"  said  Charles. 
"  Whose  station  is  this  ?  " 

"  It  belongs  to  mine,"  replied  Mr.  Martin,  "  This  is 
called  Lahni  Mill ;  but  more  of  that  anon.  At  present 
we  must  push  forward."  They  rode  still  for  some 
miles,  when,  turning  towards  the  river,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  forest  track  which  appeared  to  lead 
direct  to  it 

In  a  gloomy  and  rough  scene,  in  strange  contrast 
to  the  gentle  beauty  above,  where  rude  mounds  of 
earth  overgrown  with  long  grass  and  jungle  were 
ag^n  overshadowed  with  large  trees,  they  at  once 
caught  sight  of  the  river,  and  a  solitary  teat  stuck 
down  amongst  the  bushes  close  to  its  approach.  Mr. 
Martin  appeared  greatly  surprised  at  the  sight  of  this 
tent;  checked  his  horse  for  a  moment,  and  surveyed 
it  in  silence.  Charles  also  looked  closely  at  it,  induced 
by  the  manner  of  his  companion,  but  could  perceive 
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nothing  but  a  scarlet  jacket  with  gilt  basket  buttong, 
hanging  under  a  sort  of  canopy  in  front  of  the  tent 
as  if  it  had  been  wet  through  by  tlie  rains  of  tbe 
preceding    evening,   and   a   white   horse   singularly 
spotted  with  red  grazing  near.      He  could  see  or 
Inear  no  person  whatever.    But  Mr.  Martin  now  rode 
quickly  but  carefully,  keeping  bis  horse  cautiously  on 
the  grass,  and  the  moment  they  were  passed  turning 
"%«ith  a  very  meaning  look,  putting  his  fingers  to  his 
^ps,  as  enjoining  silence,  and  then  riding  rapidly  for- 
"vard.  Charles,  as  he  followed,  could  not  help  casting 
another  backward  glance,  and  was  startled  to  per- 
«eive  a  huge  figure  and  very  hairy  face  protruded 
between  the  trees  in  front  of  the  tent,  and  eagerly 
gazing  after  them.    But  he  was  obliged  to  bestow  his 
immediate    attention    on   his   horse,   as   they   were 
already  riding  in  the  water;  yet  he  looked  round 
once  more, — there  was  nothing  to  see  but  a  huge 
mass  of  hushes.     Mr.   Martin  let  him  come  along- 
side of  him,  and  said,  "  That  tent  and  dress  and  horse 
belong  to  a  man  that  I  would  not  for  the  world  see 
_       ns   riding   together.     I  '11  tell  you  why  some  time ; 
■      now  let  ns  get  oflp  as  fast  as  we  can."     The  river, 
H      however,  now  hronght  them  to  a  stand ;  and  what  a 
H      scene  I 
I  It  here  spread  itself  over  the  wide  flat  of  the  val- 
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ley  to  the  breadth  of  two  hundred  yards.  All  aroond 
was  busliy,  and  shagged,  and  wild.  The  wiDtry 
torrents  had  brought  down  hither  whole  moantaine 
of  gi-avel  and  great  stones  mingled  with  tlie  triioks 
of  trees,  and  trees  with  enormous  heads.  These  had 
intercepted  fresh  accessions  of  gravel,  huge  stones, 
beams,  and  carcasses  of  cattle.  All  amongst  this 
chaos  of  debris  rushed  the  headlong  torrent,  turbid 
and  foaming,  and  roaring  as  it  tore  through  these 
heaps  of  ragged  obstructions.  It  was  a  wild  and 
awe-inspiring  scene.  About  three  parts  across  it 
showed  a  clearer  channel,  where  the  current  was 
swift  as  an  arrow,  and  covered  with  foam. 

Mr.  Peter  Martin  stood  with  bis  horse  nearly  up 
to  liis  shoulders  in  the  flood,  and  said  to  Charles, 
"This  is  our  crossing-place.  What  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  " 

"  This  I "  siud  Charles.  "  Is  it  possible  that  we  can 
do  it  ?  Yon  current  looks  as  though  it  coold  sweep 
everything  away." 

"  Of  that  I  think  least  of  all,"  replied  his  com- 
panion ;  "  but  in  the  flood  amongst  the  gravel-heaps 
I  dread  the  sunken  logs  and  pieces  of  rock,  which 
may  throw  down  our  horses  where  they  may  get 
so  entangled  in  boughs  as  never  to  be  able  to  rise 
again,  or  only  to  be  washed  away  witli  ns  altt^tber. 
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But  Say  the  word  1   If  your  business  is  urgent  we 
will  try  ii» 

^Ith  urgent,''  said  Charles ;  '^  but  I  will  not  risk 

par  safety." 

"^ If  that  be  all,"  said  Mr.  Peter  Martin,  ''here 
ff^^  And  he  rode  on  boldly  into  the  stream.  Here 
"^  carefully  held  up  his  horse,  encouraging  him. 
Soon  the  stout  horse  lost  footing,  and  swam  vigor- 
ously ;  then  again  he  caught  ground,  and  struggled 
snd  floundered  forward  over  roughest  bottom.  They 
^ere  soon  far  in,  Charles  folloTving  carefully  in  his 
Ieader*8  track.  As  they  approached  the  main  current, 
^.  Martin  reined  in  his  horse  on  a  shoal,  and  stood 
a  moment  to  survey  the  scene*  It  was  enough  to 
^Ppal  the  stoutest  heart  Nothing  could  be  more 
^ild,  nothing  more  formidable  in  appearance.  All 
found  them  stretched  one  great  wide  deluge,  looking 
gigantic  and  merciless  in  its  might  The  muddy 
headlong  waters  rushed  and  roared  along,  working 
tliemselves  against  the  huge  heads  of  prostrate  trees, 
^hich  appeared  partially  above  the  flood  with  masses 
of  yellow  and  dingy  foam  of  a  foot  high.  The  waters 
^  the  main  channel  swept  past  in  a  heavy,  careering 
^frent,  which  appeared  capable  of  bearing  anything 
to  destruction. 

"It  won't  do   to  look   long  on  this,"  said  Mr. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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Martin ;  "  wtj  shall  grow  dizzy."  He  put  on  hi« 
horse,  crying  in  the  same  instant,  "  Take  heed ! "  An4 
at  once  his  horse  stumbled  over  some  trunk  or  rock 
beneath  the  water,  and  plunged  headlong  into  tba 
flood.  Man  and  horse  totally  disappeared ;  and 
Charles's  marc,  startled  at  the  sight,  wheeled  roun^ 
and  became  restive.  Horrified  at  what  he  had  seeD, 
Charles  pulled  round  her  head  fiercely,  and  dug  the 
spurs  into  her  sides.  With  a  furious  bound  she 
sprung  forward,  dashing  the  waters  like  a  fountain 
high  up  all  around  him,  and  the  next  moment  waa 
also  in  the  roaring,  boiling  gulph,  battling  with  tho 
waters  with  all  her  force.  But  her  force!  Against 
the  immense  weight  of  the  furious  stream  it  was  as 
the  force  of  a  midge  on  the  forehead  of  a  tornado  I 
Charles  found  himself  swept  down  the  raving  torrent 
with  the  wild  velocity  of  a  frightful  dream,  the  water 
washing  over  his  very  arms,  while  he  strained  his 
eyes  in  horror  to  discover  his  compa-ion.  He  saw 
only  the  raging  flood  whirling  and  tearing  onward 
through  the  half-submerged  trees.  It  was  an  age  of 
strange  agony  to  hia  feelings  ;  though  but  an  instant 
of  time,  when  lol  the  head  of  his  companion's  steed 
emerged,  snorting  powerfully,  and  driving  the  spray 
like  steam  from  his  nostrils.  The  next  instant  the 
stooping    but   still    resolutely   seated    form   of  ^  the 
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rider  rose  also  from  the  flood,  dripping  with  the  de- 
luge, and  man  and  horse  swept  onward.  The  firm- 
hearted  maa  had  let  go  neither  bridle-rein  nor  whip. 
Giving  himself  a  vigorous  shake,  and  hlowiiig  the 
water  from  his  mouth  and  nose,  he  looked  round,  and 
perceiving  Charles  labouring  to  direct  hia  horse 
athwart  the  current,  he  cried  oat  clear  and  strong : 
"  Heigh  I  let  her  go  1"  Charles  dropped  the  rein  on 
■  the  mare's  neck,  and  both  the  horses  and  the  riders 
swept  along  with  the  mighty  mass  of  waters, 

Anon,  Mr.  Martin  turned  again,  and  pointing  to  a 
high  shoal  of  gravel  backed  by  a  gigantic  tree,  he 
directed  his  horse  thithero'ard  in  an  oblique  course. 
Bravol  They  approach  it  easily.  The  first  horse 
strikes  the  bottom.  Another  step,  and  he  stands 
firm,  hat  with  distended  nostrils  and  labouring  flank, 
demonstrating  that  a  little  more  and  his  immense 
strength  would  have  been  exhausted,  and  then  adieu 
to  both  horse  and  rider,  Charles  felt  his  mare  touch 
the  shoal  with  a  thrill  of  inespresaible  joy,  and  the 
nest  moment  the  two  travellers  sate  side  by  side,  theit- 
hands  grasped  almost  convulsively,  and  gazing  on 
each  other  in  speechless  eloquence. 

At  length  Mr.  Peter  Martin  with  a  strong  effort 
said :  "  Thank  God  for  this.  It  is  worse  than  I  ima- 
gined :  a  narrow  escape,  indeed ! " 
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"  And  tliflt  you  should  have  risked  your  life  for 
me !  "  said  Charles.  , 

"  Pooh  1  No  matter ;  I  did  n't  mean  to  risk  it,  of  * 
course.  It  is  an  accident,  or  I  should  not  have 
risked  yours.  My  God  I  if  you  had  been  drowned, 
what  would  your  father  have  said  then  ?  That  I  hftd.' 
drowned  you  on  purpose  1  Oh  Lord  above  I  but 
never  mind,  all  is  right  1 "  And  with  that  he  led  the 
way  over  the  gravel  heaps,  and  through  a  few  pools 
of  shallow  water  to  dry  land. 

"  But  now  you  will  take  your  death  in  your  wet 
clothes,"  said  Charles. 

"No;  away  with  us  now.  Farbrother's  station  is 
only  some  quarter  of  a  mUe  off."  And  he  dashed 
forward  at  full  gallop.  Charles  followed  as  fast,  and 
in  a  very  little  time  they  were  at  the  station,  supplied 
with  dry  garments,  and  relating  over  a  good  dinner 
and  a  blazing  fire  the  adventure  of  their  passage  of 
the  river. 

The  travellers  passed  a  pleasant  evening  at  the 
station.  The  business  which  had  brought  them  there 
was  done  at  once.  The  document  was  signed  and 
witnessed  by  Mr.  Peter  Martin ;  a  fact  the  effect  of 
which  on  his  father,  on  first  seeing  it,  Charles  rather 
startled  at  on  refiection,  hut  which,  after  his  experience 
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of  this  genllemaa'a   devoted  daring  at  tiiu  river,  he 
resolved  to  justify  and  defend,  if  necessary. 

But  his  thoughts  were  prevented  from  dwelling 
long  on  his  own  reflections ;  for  Mr.  Slai-tin  and  Mr. 
Tarbrother  were  soon  afloat  in  a  world  of  talk  which 
ammediately  seized  on  the  whole  sympathy  and  ima- 
gination of  Charles.  Mr.  Farbrothcr  was,  it  soon 
oppeored,  a  great  traveller  and  an  enthusiastic  natu- 
ralist He  had  his  hut  covered  with  cases  of  birds, 
beasts,  and  insects,  all  preserved  and  prepared  by 
himself;  and  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Farbrothcr  given 
them  an  excellent  supper,  and  sent  off  three  or  four 
rosy  children  to  bed,  than  be  showed  them  splendid 
specimens  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  winged  and  creeping 
things  which  he  bad  collected  in  every  known  part 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Plants  and  stones  in 
■crowded  cabinets  and  piled-np  portfolios  there  were 
enough  to  detain  them  there  for  amontb.  In  that  wild 
Comer  of  the  bush  be  drew  out  Gould's  magnificent 
work  on  the  '*  Birds  of  Australia,"  and  tlie  parts,  as 
far  as  they  had  reached  the  colony,  of  bis  e^iuallj  fine 
engravings  of  the  animals,  and  gave  them  such  a  suc- 
cession of  stories,  the  adventures  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  in  pursuit  of  his  own  treasures  of  natural 
history,  as  made  Charles  long  to  set  out  with  him,  and 
amid  the  trackless  woods  and  mountains  yet  unnamed 
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hail  all  new  additions  to  that  family  of  extraordinary 

creatures.  But  time  flew,  the  hour  of  midnight  had 
arrived  ;  and  as  the  three  friends,  for  friends  they  were 
grown  in  this  hrief  space  by  the  discussion  of  olijects 
which  deeply  interested  tliem  all,  sat«  enjoying  a  final 
pipe,  Mr.  Farbrother,  who  was  just  returned  from  aa 
expedition  in  Tasmania,  gave  them  a  few  remtais- 
cences  of  gome  naturalist  frieada  whom  he  bad  met 
there.     Tc  »:omplished  botanist,  lie 

said  he  was  :  Momog  account  of  Uie 


^ 


"  In  that  n  ntains  in  Van  Diemen's 

Land,  called  r,  which  stretches  north 

and  south,  over  ion  of  that  side  of  the 

island,  and  terminates  only  on  the  ivesteni  coast,  in 
high  hlack  precipices  lashed  by  the  booming  billows 
of  the  ocean,  two  young  men  were  travelling  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  lamenting  that  the  fall  of  the 
year  was  about  to  put  an  end  to  their  delightful 
wanderings.  Through  the  long,  light  summer  they 
had  lived  the  life  of  nature  and  of  freedom,  which  is 
the  heaven  of  the  hunter;  and  hunters  they  were, 
being  naturalists — hunters  of  planta  and  of  animals, 
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not  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  destrojing  or  devour- 
ing tbem,  but  to  n-iden  tlie  realm,  and  enrich  the 
life,  of  science.  The  spirit  of  the  chaso  was  their 
soul  and  their  life's  blood.  To  pursue  their  object 
over  sea,  and  moor,  and  mountain ;  to  sectc  out, 
discover,  and  make  prize  of  something  new  and 
curious,  was  the  dream  of  their  existence.  To  rusli 
ioipetuoosly  apoa  some  unknown  thing,  as  tlie  Imnter 
rujshes  upon  his  noblest  game,  and  to  stand  on  moun- 
tain peak  or  in  forest  glen  with  waving  caps,  and 
«xalting  'jachhel'aa  they  stood  before  some  beau- 
tiful object  that  never  before  gladdened  the  eye  of 
naturalist,  which  yet  had  never  found  its  name 
or  its  place  in  the  books  of  the  learned,  —  that 
was  their  glory  and  their  reward.  Young  as  they 
were,  they  had  traversed  many  lands,  in  the  frozen 
North,  in  the  flowery  South,  in  the  vast  and  wonder- 
fraught  realms  of  America;  they  had  sailed  on  the 
Mississippi,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Plate,  and  revelled 
in  the  exhaoatless  forests  of  Brazil.  But  here,  at  the 
antipodes,  a  Flora  and  a  Fauna  existed,  exhibiting 
singular  laws  and  modes  of  being,  hitlicrto  unknown 
to  them.  They  had  visited  every  quarter  of  the 
island,  climbed  the  mountains,  traced  its  shores, 
dived  into  the  densest  obscurity  of  its  forests,  and 
stretched   themselves,  when  wearied,  on  the  green 
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banks  of  its  streams,  counting  up  and  putting  in  ordet 
their  acquisitions. 

"  From  day  to  day  they  drove  their  faithful  pack- 
horse  hcforo  them,  burdened  with  bundles  of  their '| 
gatherings  and  their  supplies,  or  left  him  in  soa» 
luxurious  nook,  while  tlioy  ascended  hills,  or  explored 
■woods.  Witli  the  lowering  8\m  they  lit  their  fire  at 
the  foot  of  some  tree  or  crag,  raised  a  screen  tf 
boughs  from  the  night-dew  and  the  wind,  and  over 
their  homely  supper  sung  the  songs  of  the  Fatherlanj 
—  for  they  were  Teutons — and  slept.  From  time 
to  time,  they  found  warmest  welcome  in  country- 
homes,  where  manly  men  and  fair  women  had  brought 
the  refined  tastes  and  intelligence  of  European  life,  to 
blend  them  with  the  peace  and  freshness  of  a  gracious 
southland  nature.  These  happy  and  hospitable  people 
almost  invariably  became  their  guides  to  new  dis- 
coveries. With  eagerest  enthusiasm,  men  and  women 
mounted  their  horses,  and  led  the  way  to  distant 
rock,  river,  mountain,  or  morass,  where  were  to  be 
found  the  pecniiar  productions  of  the  district.  And, 
for  many  a  long  year  yet,  will  come  back  on  their 
memories,  snatches  of  romantic  country,  bits  of  soli- 
tary forest,  the  sounding  shores  of  the  ocean,  the 
scalp  of  the  naked  hill  overlooking  worlds  of  woods, 
and  illimitable  sea,  where  the  feathered  bat  and  flying 
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vdl  led  the  way,  —  or  some  bewitching  face  flushed 
like  a  rose  at  the  representation  of  some  glorious  new 
thing ;  or  the  manly  form  of  the  Tasmaiiian  gentle- 
loaa  on  his  siire-footed  steed,  pioneered  the  track 
down  the  shelving  declivity  or  across  the  rushing 
stream. 

"  But  now  their  travel  drew  to  a  close,  for  the  year 
^Irew  to  a  close.  The  myriad  flowers  had  disappeared, 
except  the  crimson  epacris,  and  a  few  other  natives 
of  sheltered  glades;  and  they  were  on  their  way 
^omewai-ds,  warned  by  rains,  and  winds,  and  sharp 
eights. 

"The  scene  in  which  they  found  themselves  was 
wild  and  remote  from  life.  Tiiey  had  made  their 
way  np  profoondly  silent  and  spectral  forests,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  rank  with  most  luxuriant 
v^tation,  over  steepest  rocks,  and  tli rough  the 
grimmest  outlets  of  precipitous  ravines,  and  to  the 
lofty  table-lands  of  the  Tier. 

"  Their  way  was  still  through  dreary  forests,  in 
lire  glades  of  which  already  lay  patches  of  snow, 
where  stringy  bark-trees  of  such  bulk  and  altitude 
still  met  their  view  as  even,  after  all  they  had  seen, 
swoke  fresh  astonishment.  They  were  in  search,  as 
the  evening  came  on  wild  and  stormy,  of  a  resting- 
place  which  they  had  occupied  on  a  forn 
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It  was  a  rode  hut  erected  of  bouglis  and  bark,  pro- 
bably by  biishrangera  or  convicts  who  had  fled  hither 
at  some  time  when  government  was  keen  in  its  pur- 
suit of  them.  It  -was  raised  against  the  face  of  a  rock 
in  a  little  green  glen  which  bordered  a  mountain 
lake,  whose  dark  deep  waters  increased  the  awe- 
inspiring  gloom  of  the  scene.  Having  reached  it, 
they  turned  out  their  tired  horso,  and  proceeded  to 
kindle  a  fire  in  their  hut.  Fritz,  the  younger,  ob* 
taiued  a  bright  blaze  of  dead  leaves  and  twigs  in  the 
chimney,  which  dazzled  their  eyes  by  its  suddeQ  | 
lustre,  and  then  fetched  the  tears  into  them  by  filling 
the  place  with  smoke.  But  presently  the  flame  bore 
the  damp  an*  upwards  in  the  chimney,  and  all  became 
clear;  and  the  active  Fritz  was  not  long  in  cultivating 
the  fire  into  a  generous  glow.  Around  the  wretched 
tenement  were  seats  formed  of  posts  driven  into  the 
ground,  supporting  a  rude  framework  of  branches. 
These,  covered  with  a  mass  of  boughs  and  leaves  of 
the  gum-tree,  were  to  constitute  the  beds  of  the 
travellers,  as  tbey  had  done  those  of  their  unknown 
predecessors. 

"  While  Fritz  was  collecting  this  luxury,  the  pro- 
fessor, his  companion,  forgetting  his  learning  and  his 
early-won  fame  in  the  scientific  world,  drew  from 
their  baggage  a  small  frying-pan,  and  a  tin  pan  bear- 
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itig  the  familiar  name  of  a  billy,  and  procc-eded  to 
(lice  a  solid  piece  of  ham  into  the  ftying-pan.  Anon, 
there  commenced  a  lust/  frying  and  crackling  over 
the  6ro.  Fritz  brought  in  the  billy  full  of  water,  and 
8et  it  to  boil ;  and  the  place  with  its  two  cheerful  faces, 
and  a  very  savoury  smell  floating  through  it,  assumed 
a  wondrously  home-like  aspect.  Fritz,  humming 
some  favourite  Studenten  Lied,  threw  a  handful  of 
tea  into  the  billy  as  it  began  to  boil,  set,  on  the  near- 
est bed,  tin  pannikins  and  sugar,  and  the  two  comrades 
Mte  down  to  t«a. 

"  The  wind  roared,  as  if  it  would  carry  the  strug- 
gling trees  all  away  together.  Fritz  declared  it  was 
dark  even  now,  and  they  mutually  congratulated 
themselves  on  having  reached  this  shelter  while  it 
could  be  seen.  But  hark!  at  the  moment  that  they 
were  setting  about  to  enjoy  themselves,  the  sound  of 
a  horse's  hoofs  on  the  rocky  ground  caught  their  ear. 
At  the  same  instant  came  the  thump  of  .1  heavy  whip 
or  stick  on  the  rude  door,  and  a  loud  '  Hillo  !  there, 
within  1'  Fritz  atarted  up,  and  as  iie  plucked  open 
the  hurdle,  in  stepped  a  tall  man,  stooping,  as  was 
needful,  from  the  humility  of  the  portal, 

"•  What !  Fritz  ?  what,  mein  lieber  Ilcrr  I'rofes- 
tor  ? '  esclaimed  a  tall  gentlemanly  man,  in  dark 
green   riding-coat   and  handsome  jack-boots,  vche- 
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mentlr,  shaking  the  hands  of  the  strangers.  •  Well^ 
this  is  a  surprise  ;  though  one  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised to  meet  you  in  an/  savage  spot.  I  saw  a 
light  here,  to  my  great  wonder,  and  determined  to 
take  refuge  from  the  storm,  though  it  were  with  hash* 
ranger  or  devil.  Oh  I  what  a  night —  dark  as  the 
lowest  pit  of  Erebus,  and  with  a  suffocating  wind, 
that  sends  the  dead  branches  down  about  your  ears 
in  most  perilous  style.  Had  it  not  been  for  my 
faithful  Jack,  I  must  have  given  it  up ;  hut  he  tum- 
bled along,  courageously,  over  stock  and  stone.*  J 

*' '  But  what  iu  the  world,'  said  the  two  natu- 
ralists, 'leads  you  here.  Doctor,  in  such  a  night? 
Sit  down  and  tell  us  all  about  it,  over  a  pannikin  of 
tea.' 

"  '  But,  6rst,  my  horse !  my  poor  Jack  ! '  exclaimed 
the  doctor,  who  was  the  medical  man  from  a  town- 
ship, some  twenty  miles  distant ;  and,  stepping  out,  he 
brought  up  his  horse  to  the  light  of  the  door,  took 
off  his  saddle,  girthed  his  own  rug  round  his  smoking 
body,  and  hung  to  his  nose  a  little  bag  of  oats  that  he 
had  carried  with  him.  This  done,  the  three  friends 
sat  down,  and  commenced  an  animated  conversation 
which  ran  through  the  recent  adventures  of  the  two 
friends  and  the  doctor's  too ;  who,  it  turned  out,  had 
been  over  the  mountains  to  a  new  settlement,  at  a 
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most  urgent  call  to  a  sick  man,  and  a  proportionate 
fee. 

*"  A  case  of  life  and  death,'  said  lip,  '  and  really 
almost  of  the  same  to  the  doctor.  May  the  settle- 
ment flourish  and  setup  ila  own eargeou  ;  for  I  never 
wish  to  go  there  again.  Fifty  miles  through  these 
terrible  ranges,  on  the  edge  of  ninter,  is  no  tiifle  ; 
one  onght  to  make  one's  will  before  attempting  it.' 

"  Here  the  doctor,  seeing  his  horse  had  finished  his 
oats,  jumped  up,  and  little  Fritz,  with  a  flaming 
hrand,  took  the  animal  to  be  company  for  the  natu- 
ralist's horse,  in  the  little  sheltered  glen  just  by, 
Retumed  to  the  blazing  fire,  they  once  more  blessed 
their  stars  for  so  opportune  a  shelter,  drank  pan- 
nikin after  pannikin  of  tea,  digested  many  a  good 
slice  of  ham,  and  basked  in  luxuriant  content  in  the 
glow  of  the  ample  fire. 

"  '  This  has  been  some  robber's  den,  take  my  word 
for  it, '  said  the  doctor.  '  Some  desperate  convict 
skulked  here  till  he  found  means  to  get  over  to  the 
other  side,  and  the  gold-fields.  But  what  times  these 
ire  to  those  of  our  falhera  in  the  island  I  Then  Mus- 
qaito  came  down  upon  them  with  the  enraged  natives, 
»ad  Michael  Howe  and  his  gang  spread  terror  from 
theTamar  to  the  Derwent.  There  is  a  atory^a 
Wonderful  one — told  of  those  times,  which- few  who 
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hear  it  will  telieve ;  yet,  it  is  quite  trne,  and  has  1 
been  mentioned  hy  West  in  hia  history  of  the  * 
colony. 

" '  At  the  time  when  a  heavy  snm  was  oEFered  for 
the  capture  of  Howe,  alive  or  dead,  and  when  the 
desperate  fellow  was  so  hunted  and  laid  wait  for, 
that  he  was  irritated  to  a  state  of  deadly  ferocity, — 
a  convict  happened  to  make  his  escape.  He  bolted 
to  the  woods  in  nothing  but  the  bright  yellow  suit 
which  the  so-called  canary-birds,  the  convicts,  wear. 
He  had  made  his  way  up  the  country,  I 
to  approach  sheplierds  and  solitary  stockm 
were  often  of  the  class,  and  actuated  by  the  fellow- 
feeling  which  makes  "  wondrous  kind."  From  them 
he  had  procured  damper  enough  to  oarry  him  on, 
and  at  length,  arriving  in  the  mountains,  he  encoun- 
tered the  celebrated  bandit,  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of 
his  desperate  followers. 

" '  "  Eh,  mate ! "  said  Howe,  "  whither  away  f  " 

" '  "  To  join  the  bushrangers,"  said  the  man ;  "  I 
have  made  my  escape." 

"  • "  That  won 't  pass,  my  friend,"  said  Howe, 
pouncing  savagely  on  the  man.  "This  is  a  stale 
dodge;  —  won't  do  here;  it  has  been  tried  too  often. 
Rather  tempting,  eh?  —  that  price  on  my  head? 
But  we  've  settled  all  that     The  man  that  cornea 
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bere,  dies ;  and  so  all's  safe.  Mate,  here's  a.  clioicc 
for  yon ; — we  doa  't  wish  to  be  too  arbitrar/.  The 
cutlass,  the  ptstol,  or  the  contents  of  this  little  rial ;  " 
producing  one  from  his  waistcoat-pocket. 

"  'The  poor  fellow,  thonderstrnck  with  astonish- 
ment and  terror,  hogged  piteonaly  for  his  life,  pro- 
tested over  and  over  bis  innocence  of  any  treason, 
and  hia  desire  to  join  them.  In  vain.  The  savage 
outlaw  bade  bim  cease  his  whining,  and  make  his 
choice,  or  they  would  at  once  choose  for  him.  The 
poor  wretch  selected  the  poison  as  the  least  appalling. 
They  saw  him  swallow  it  off,  wished  him  a  com- 
fortable doze,  and  disappeared  in  the  wood.  The 
potion  began  to  take  instantaneous  effect  The  man 
sank  down,  overcome  with  drowsiness,  on  a  stump, 
and  felt  himself  falling  into  an  overpowering  stupor. 
But  the  dose  was  too  strong;  it  produced  violent 
sickness,  and  the  man,  relieved,  arose  in  a  while,  and 
marched  on. 

"' After  travelling  some  hours,  taking,  as  well  as 
he  knew,  a  direction  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
bushrangers,  to  his  own  and  their  astonishment,  he 
found  himself  once  more  crossing  tjieir  path. 

" ' "  What  I "  exclaimed  they,  "  are  you  not 
dead?" 

" '  The  man  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  vehe- 
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mently  for  hia  life.  It  was  useless.  The  choice  ol 
sword  or  pistol  was  again  offered  liim,  and  as  ha 
continued  to  implore  for  mercy,  crack  went  Howe'i 
pistol,  and  the  victim  fell  motionless  on  the  ground. 

" '  But  he  was  not  yet  killed.  After  a  time  he 
recovered  consciousness,  felt  the  top  of  his  head 
smarting  and  burning  terrifically,  and  his  cyw 
blinded  by  blood.  But  his  bodily  strength  and 
feeling  of  soundness  were  wholly  undiminished.  Ha 
rose,  wiped  the  blood  from  his  eyes,  washed  hia 
head  at  a  pool,  and  found  that  the  ball  had  merely 
grazed  his  skull.  Binding  up  his  head  with  his 
handkerchief,  he  once  more  set  forward,  trusting  this 
this  time  to  steer  clear  of  the  merciless  crew  of  hush- 
rangers.  But  no  such  good  fortune  attended  him. 
After  marching  some  miles  through  a  most  laborioas 
mountain-track  in  a  deep  inland  valley,  he  again  saw, 
to  his  horror,  the  robber  troop  approaching.  It  was 
too  late  to  conceal  himself;  they  already  saw  him ; 
and  he  heard  distinctly  the  shout  of  wonder  that 
they  raised  on  perceiving  turn, 

" ' "  What  I "  excliumed  the  terrible  Howe,  "  still 
alive  ?  Will  neither  poison  apr  bullet  destroy  thee  ? 
Wliy,  thou  art  a  cat-o'-mountain,  with  not  nine,  but 
any  number  of  lives  at  the  devil's  need.  Art  thou 
man,  or  ghost,  or  fiend  ?  " 
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and  still    more 


"  '  The  poor  wretch  i 
movingly,  pleaded  for  his  life. 

"  *  "  What  had  he  done  ?  "  he  asked,  "  He  wanted 
(loly  to  join  them,  and  he  would  be  their  slave,  their 
Sag,  their  pack-horse^  their  forlorn  hope  in  any  des- 
perate cases — anything,  so  that  they  only  let  lum 
Ktc." 

"'"Live!"  exclaimed  the  harbarous  leader;  "livel 
Why,  thou  livest  in  spite  of  me  1  Neither  fire  nor 
physic  harm  thee  I  Nay,  I  would  kill  thee,  if  it  were 
on!y  to  see  what  it  takes  to  do  It.  1  have  a  curiosity 
to  know  whether  thou  canst  be  killed,  or  whether 
thou  art  not  the  Wandering  Jew,  or  Old  Nick 
himself."  With  these  words,  listening  no  more  to 
the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  man  than  if  he  iiad 
U'en  a  hyena,  lie  devoted  him  to  the  infernal  powers 
in  familiar  language,  and,  stabbing  him  with  his 
cutlass,  said,  "  Take  that  I  " 
" '  The  man  struggled  violently  on  the  ground  fur 
*  few  seconds,  and  then  lay  still  on  the  sand. 

" ' "  That 's  a  settler,  I  think,''  said  the  outlaw, 
^*"liose  hand  had  executed  worse  horrors  than  even 
'^iat,  since  he  had  been  hunted  and  hidden  for  by  go- 
'*"^mment ;  burning  secluded  families  in  their  own 
**'»its  at  midnight,  and  making  solitary  travellers  run 
^  race  for  their  lives  as  a  mark  for  the  rifles  of  his 
VOL.  I. 
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iii«n.  "  If  the  fellow  comes  to  life  again,"  he  said, 
cooIIt,  *'  I  mast  get  his  secret,  for  it  ia  very  likely  to 
be  Qsefnl  to  me.^  Wiping  his  cutliiss,  first  on  somft 
kmg  grass  that  he  pulled  up,  and  then  on  his  coab- 
sleeve,  he  coolly  marched  away  with  his  crew.' 

"  '  Aod  that  certainly  mast  hare  been  a  settler/ 
said  the  professor. 

"  •  By  no  means,"  added  the  doctor.  '  After  a 
time  the  conrict  returned  to  consciousness.  Fearfully 
weak,  he  was  tormented  with  a  burning  thirst ;  bi^, 
was  still  alive.  With  much  effort,  and  various 
faintings,  he  mrjiaged  to  crawl  in  the  direction  of  a 
stream  that  ran  riotonely  and  sonorously  down  the 
rocky  valley,  and  there  qaenched  his  burning  thirst 
in  the  deliciously  cold  water.  Again  exhausted,  he 
sank  back  on  the  hank ;  and  would  no  doubt  have 
perished,  had  not  a  stockman  come  in  quest  of  stray 
cattle.  He  removed  him  to  his  hut,  having  first 
bound  up  the  wound  in  his  chest;  and,  after  a  long 
period  of  illness  and  debility,  the  man  was  once  more 
well,  and  determined  to  return,  and  deliver  himself 
up  to  the  aatborities  at  Hobart  Town,  where,  you 
may  be  sure,  his  story,  and  the  confirmatory  scars 
upon  him,  excited  an  immense  sensation.' 

"  '  But  how  could  the  man  survive  a  thrust  through 
the  body  ? '  said  the  professor  in  amazement 
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'  It  was  a  mere  case  of  loss  of  blood,'  replied 
Ae  doctor ;  *  the  weapon  had  luckily  passed  between 
the  ribs  without  touching  any  vital  part,  and  the  man 
had  swooned  from  agony  and  hieinorrhage.' 

'Horrid  times!'  ejaculated  Fritz.  'In  those 
d»ys  of  unnatural  history,  natural  history,  of  course, 
was  not.  Only  think  of  stumbling  on  Musquito  or 
Howe,  who  may  be  called  the  Tasmanian  Alexander 
the  Great;  for,  literally — 

"'  "Thripe  iie  fou^t  bu  b.itllea  o'er, 
And  thrice  he  slew  the  aluin." ' 


" '  Fie,  Fritz  1 '  said  the  doctor,  laughing,     '  Yet, 
f  even  in  my  early  days,  here  I  botanised  and  entomo- 
logiaed.     And  that  was  the  sole  cause  of  my  encoun- 
tering any  danger,  or  being  compelled  to  shed  blood.' 
"  *  To  shed  blood  ! '  simultaneously  exclaimed  his 
f  hearers. 

"  A  Berious  cloud  passed  over  the  worthy  doctor's 
I  features,  and  in  a  different  tone  be  added :    '  Yes ! 
I  In  all  my  rough  and  solitary  rides  in  this  insular 
I  depAt  of  excited  ruffians  ;  in  all  my  night  wanderings, 
,  when  called,  as  must  be  the  case,  to  often  distant 
■bodes,  in  the  very  worst  parts  of  the  island  ;  I  have 
idways  fonnd  my  profession  and  my  errand  an  infal- 
lible safeguard.     Whenever  I  have  been  stopped  by 
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^^  b^  Kf  gdim,  cBoiactaig  me  by  ways 
■  «fer  to  rtcMBtlm,  cBiAfan  that  I  wouU 
r  Wfeif  Aim.  T»  Abb  I  owe  a  koowledge  oT 
K  hilU  that  no  uua 
I  1»Te  often  received 
idmlanto  &■■  dwae  fierce  ontcasts  of  homanitj^ 
w^ia  I  VB  nadv  to  Cunt  with  exhao^tion ;  mora 
thmflBK  I  JUTie  eten  slej:  j]'.  mght  in  thoir  rude 
&xSi  ia  UM  BfcjqBtaifw,  feelii^  the  profoundest  sccu- 
n^  ^  ^sartis  tIw  bal  the  repate  of  being  destitute 
CI  juZ  Ew^ia^  bat  the  most  diabolical.  I  have 
aizeoitfii  them  in  tbeir  sickness  or  their  wounds,  ami 
I  bare  ie«D  and  heard  revelations  by  the  death-beds 
ct'  rvtb«n  and  moi^loers  that  would  draw  tears  from 
a  »^.'oe.  Oh !  if  the  world  did  but  know  what 
gk«ious  (acuities  and  feelings  might  be  cultivated  in 
vvHttb,  to  tbe  pooKst  and  most  abject  of  our  popa- 
lativW  —  loakls  and  deformed  reptiles  as  they  after- 
wards a|>poar  to  us,  yet  in  whose  beads  and  hearts 
Oud  has  originally  deposited  the  precious  jewel  of  a 
great  and  capable  nature — many  a  man   who   baa 
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come  hither  leprous  with  crime,  aod  venomous  as  a 
trodden  serpent,  wonld  have  remained  at  home  to 
itdom  society,  and  to  accelerate  its  progress  towards 
higher  knowledge  and  a  nobler  standard  of  opinion,' 
"  '  But  what  was  the  exception  ?' 
"  '  This :  I  had  but  Httle  to  do,  and  I  made  long 
rambles,  devoting  those  attentions  to  insects  which 
were  not  required  by  patients.     In  one  of  tliesu,  I 
entered  a  new   township  in  a  remote  situation,  and 
stopped  for  the  night  at  an  inn  still  but  partly  fur- 
nished.    I  observed  that  my  bedroom  had  no  lock, 
but  that  was  too  common  to  give  iiic  any  concern. 
But,  having  deposited  in  thia  room  when  I  had  gone 
up,  on  entering,  to  wash  my  hands,  a  brace  of  pistols, 
and  a  small  morocco  case  in  which   I  carried  my 
insects,  I  observed  that  these  articles  had  been  re- 
moved and  replaced  in  a  very  different  manner.     I 
examined  the  pistols,  and  found,  to  my  surprise,  that 
they  had  been  both  unloaded,  and  that  water  bad 
been  poured  into  them.      This  gave  me  a  strange 
sensation,  and  it  occun-ed  to  me  that  my  insect  case 
had  been  supposed  to  contain  money,  and  that  there 
H      iraa  a  d^ign  to  rob  me.     It  was  too  late  to  quit  the 
H      house  without  notice,  and  without  running  greater 
H       risk  outside   than   in   the  room  itself.     I   carefully 
B      iviped  dry  and  reloaded  the  pistols,    drew  with  as 
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little  noise  as  possible  a.  lieavj-  chest  of  drawers 
against  the  door,  and  threw  myself  down  in  my 
clothes,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  anticipated  attack. 
It  came.  About  midnight,  I  heard  something  at  the 
door — force  applied  to  push  back  the  obstruction. 
Kly  candle  had  burnt  oat;  bat  I  esdaimedj  "Who^ 
there  ?  " 

"'"Oh!  are  you  awake?"  said  a  man's  voic<^ 
which  I  supposed  that  of  the  landlord  i  "  I  want  (o 
come  in  for  some  bed  linen  in  the  drawers  —  a  gnesfc , 
has  just  arrived,  and  we  can  't  do  without  it." 

*' '  I  told  him  nobody  should  come  in  on  any  account 
till  morning.  The  man  swore  that  he  must  and 
would,  and  proceeded  to  push  violently  at  the  door. 
On  this  I  started  up  and  cried,  "  Desist !  or  take  the 
consequences ;  whoever  comes  in  here  is  a  dead  man ! " 
But  the  man — and  he  was  a  huge,  brawny  fellow — 
swore  dreadful  oaths  that  he  would  come  in ;  and,  as 
he  furiously  thrust  open  the  door,  I  fired.' 

"*  Mein  Gottl'  exclaimed  the  two  German  gen- 
tlemen, recurring  in  their  excitement  to  their  native 
tongue,  though  they  usually  spoke  English  like 
Englishmen. 

"  '  Yes,'  continued  the  doctor ;  '  he  fell,  I  heard  a 
groan.  I  could  see  nothing,  but  I  heard  a  great 
running  on  the  stairs,  and  low,  suppressed  exclama- 
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tioaa  of  horror,  aod  whisperingB.  Then  ail  was  stilJ, 
and  I  remained  in  a  condition  which  you  may  ima- 
gine till  morning.  No  one  came  near  the  chamber. 
At  daybreak  I  pushed  away  the  drawers,  looked  out, 
expecting  to  see  a  frightful  stain  of  blood,  but  all  was 
cUan —  the  floor  had  been  carefully  scoured. 

•"I  descended.  There  was  no  one  to  be  seen  but 
a  girl,  who  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of  stupid  wonder. 
I  a^ked  what  t  owed,  paid  it  to  her,  and  walked 
a\ray.  No  one  appeared  to  oppose  or  to  question  me. 
It  seemed  all  like  a  horrible  dream.  As  I  ascended 
tbe  village,  a  man  began  tolling  a  bell  which  hung  in 
»  tree  by  a  new  wooden  chapeL  I  asked  what  that 
meant.' 

"  < "  It  18  tbe  pasung-bell,"  said  the  man,  "  for  the 
landlord  down  yonder,  who  died  suddenly  in  the 
oigbU" 

"  '  The  words  struck  me  like  an  actual  blow ;  I 
■went  on — no  one  pursued  me~no  one  ever  after- 
■  warda  spoke  or  seemed  to  know  of  the  affair.  A 
I  short  time  ago  I  was  in  that  neighbourhood.  The 
H  place  is  become  a  great  town ;  a  new  family  is  in  the 
H  inn,  which  is  one  of  extensive  basioess.  I  ventured 
H  to  ask  if  sach  a  tradition  did  not  exist?  No  one  had 
B      heard  a  syllable  aboat  it' 
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"  *  Yoa  had  a  iiarroiv  escape,  doctor,'  said  Lis  won- 
dering fiwuda. 

" '  At;  and  wbat  would  I  now  give  if  I  hnd  bat 
told  that  dishonest  landlord  that  I  had  discovered  Ills 
trick,  and  that  my  pistols  were  once  more  loaded  ?  It 
was  ha  eonviclion  that  they  were  empty  which  made 
him  secure.* 

"  '  ICo  donU  of  it,*  replied  the  profeaaor, '  and  en- 
abled you  to  rid  the  country  of  a  monster  wlio  would 
have  victimised  others  if  he  even  failed  with  yon.' 

"  '  That  is  my  only  comfort,'  sud  the  doctor, 
mnsingly ;  '  but  we  must  soon  to  bed,  and  before  I 
can  do  that,  I  mast  relieve  my  mind  of  another  scene, 
which  I  can  only  effect  by  giving  it  words,  and  thus 
insure  my  sleep.  I  have  just  witnessed  the  end  of 
one  of  those  extraordinary  animals  which  it  requires 
the  air  of  Europe,  and  that  of  new  colonies  combined, 
to  produce.' 

"  '  What  animal  can  that  be?'  asked  the  naturalists, 
their  attention  excited  by  the  expectation  of  some 
novelty  in  their  own  region  of  inquiry. 
"  '  It  is  the  land-shark,'  said  the  doctor. 
"'The  land-shark!'  said   the   eager   expectants, 
laugliing;    'that  must  be  a  lusut  natures,  a  nonde- 
script, indeed.' 
"  '  No,'  replied  the  doctor;  'it  is  a  creature  well 
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^wn,  accnratelj  described  and  classified ;  no  sport 
of  natare,  but  the  offspring  of  colonial  life  and  of  the 
spirit  of  modem  Europe.  Ton  have  seen  the  Tas- 
D^anian  devil — a  farioos  beast  that  will  devour  its 
own  species  when  wounded.  The  land-shark  is  even 
*  worse  devourer  of  his  kind.  You  have  seen  how 
horses  here  will  paw  up  and  devour  earth  on  which 
sdt  has  been  spilled?' 

** 'Yes/  said  Fritz,  merrily;  '  I  know  that  to  my 
cost;  for  many  a  time  have  I  had  to  rise  and  rush 
M  in  the  night,  and,  undressed,  chase  away  into 
"^0  bush  wretched  horses  who  were  champing,  and 
I*^g,  and  snorting  close  to  our  tent,  where  we 
had  poured  out  the  salt  water  from  pickled  beef.' 

"'Well/  continued  the  doctor,  *the  land-shark 
shallows  up  earth  by  acres  and  leagues ;  the  wehr- 
^olf  of  Scandinavian  legends  never  had  such  a  capa- 
city for  the  marvellous  in  deglutition.     Australia  has 
P^Qced  no  lion,  tiger,  grizzly  bear,  or  such  ferocious 
Monsters,  but  it  has  produced  the  land-shark,  and 
^  is  a  monstrum  horrendum  worse  than  all  of  them 
P^  together.     It  is  worse,  because  it  wears  the  shape 
^^  a  man ;  and,  with  a  face  as  innocent,  as  meek, 
^i  placid  as  a  manticora  or  a  syren,  takes  shelter 
binder  human  laws.     In  a  word,  a  land-shark  is  a 
^fling  which  combines  all  the  attributes  of  the  incubus. 


tile  cu  nl,  the  Tunpire,  and  tbe  choice-damp^ 
Where  it  Urea  nobody  elae  can  live.  It  is  the  apa^ 
tree  been  e  animated,  and,  walking  over  the  southern 
worid  like  a  new  Frankenstein,  producing  stagnation, 
dislartioo,  desolation  wherever  it 

arrives.     1  and   forestaller   of  tba 

old  world,  iman  practice  so  man] 

slatates  hai  thus  tamed  up  as  the 

opponent  ol  new  sphere.     It  is  the 

meal-trorm  rted  by  what  it  feeds  on 

into  the  hong  these  lands. 

"  '  I  have  to-dkj  »..  the  death-bed  of  a  pri- 

mate of  this  class.  Peter  Stonecrop  was  one  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  and  his  death  will 
make  a  sensation.  Of  his  beginning,  which  must 
have  been  tolerably  obscure,  I  know  nothing ;  bat  he 
was  an  illiterate  man,  and  sordid  from  the  first  known 
of  him.  He  got  a  large  grant  of  land  here,  when 
grants  were  going  as  freely  as  the  winds  or  the 
clouds.  He  never  cultivated  it.  He  bought  more 
land — cheap,  dog  cheap — but  he  never  cultivated  it. 
What  he  got  he  kept,  for  he  spent  nothing.  A  hut 
scarcely  iit  for  a  labourer  was  his  sole  abode.  He 
never  could  afford  to  marry.  He  was  in  this  respect 
more  penurious  than  Long  Clarke,  a  congener,  and 
the  prince  of  land-sharks. 


It 
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"  '  Peter  Stonecrop  is  little  bchimJ  his  celebrated 
chief,  I  mean  in  acciimtilation  of  lands.  Thougii  to- 
day he  posaessea  bat  some  sis  feet  of  eartli,  yesterday 
he  was  lord  of  fifty  thousand  acres.  In  one  re- 
spect his  iDflucnce  has  been  more  mischievous  than 
Clarke's;  for  he  has  contrived  to  pitch,  with  a  sin- 
golar  foresight,  on  a  whole  host  of  places  that  must, 
10  the  natnre  of  things,  become  populous  and  influ- 
ential. Where  a  port  was  needed,  they  had  to  re- 
purchase the  site  from  Stonecrop,  at  cent,  per  cent. 
cost.  Where  a  town  should  spring  up,  the  purchases 
of  Stonecrop  stood  in  the  way,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
building  into  a  far  worse  position.  Where  families 
longed  to  settle,  and  saw  in  imagination  fertile  farms, 
and  happy  homes,  Stonecrop  had  put  his  hand  on  tlie 
waste,  and  a  waste  it  remained.  Tims  have  this  man 
and  his  congeners  gone  on  obstructing  settlement, 
distorting  progress,  pushing  back  from  the  warm 
sunshine  of  existence  thousands  of  human  creatures, 
because  there  was  no  place  for  them  in  the  new  and 
beautiful  lands  which  God  has  revealed  to  the  destitute 
masses  of  crowded  Europe.  Imagine  Battery  Point, 
in  Hobart  Town,  with  its  magnificent  situation  on  the 
estuary,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  neiv  metro- 
polis, being  bought  by  the  father  of  the  present  ex- 
cellent Kermode  for  eight  hundred  pounds.     Imagine 
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what  it  is  worth  now,  with  its  sites,  its  buildings,  its 
cnpabilities,  n&y,  its  necessities — every  foot  of  earth 
precious  as  so  much  gold-dust.  It  is  such  startling, 
prominent,  exciting  spectaclea,  that  have  created  the 
tribe  of  voracio  ting  land-sharks.     But 

it  is  in  Victorif  and  the  mischief  bave 

at  length  culm  the  in-rusbing  torrents 

of  gohl-seekers  ;  squatter  and  the  land- 

shark   in   a  CO  as  an  antarctic   frost. 

What  the  one  \y  compelled  to  let  go, 

the  other   seizei  l-shark  was  before  the 

population,  but  certain  ui  >.  arrival,  purchasing  up 
large  tracts  when  they  were  to  be  had.  Wherever 
the  government  offered  modicums  of  land  to  the 
clamorous  public,  the  land-shark  was  there,  and  out- 
bid them,  because  he  could  wait,  and  knew  that  the 
higher  the  pressure  of  population  the  higher  the  price, 
You  are  no  strangers  to  the  outcries  on  that  side  the 
Straits  for  land ;  the  indignant  remonstrance  and  the 
reflux  of  despairing  emigrants  from  those  fair  and 
fertile  shores,  where  the  squatter  and  the  land-shark 
reign  —  the  lords  of  a  monopoly  that  amazes  all  wise 
men,  and  fills  the  valleys  and  prairies  of  America 
with  millions  on  millions  of  people  meant  by  Pro- 
vidence for  the  planters  and  forefathers  of  a  glorious 
England  of  the  south.     You  will  yet  bear,  if  this  un- 
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holy  alliance  be  not  speedily  cancelled^  of  wofal  tem- 
P^^  of  yainljr-repressed  passion,  and  melancholy 
chronicles  of  bloodshed, 

'' 'Adelaide  is  the  only  Aostralian  colony  which, 
earned  by  the  vicinity  of  the  prowling  monster,  has 
gii^ded  against  him,  and  has  offered  to  the  small 
capitalist  the  opportunity  of  securing  small  farms ; 
^d  it  has  seen  its  reward  in  a  numerous,  increasing, 
thriving^  and  happy  rural  population,  capable  already 
01  sending  out  surplus  produce  to  the  incubus-ridden 
» ictoria.     But  to  my  man. 

**' Peter   Stonecrop  was  one  of  my   very  first 
Patients,  and  he  taught  me  one  of  my  earliest  lessons 
of  caution.     He  came  to  me  with  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pleura.     He  doubtless  selected  me,  as  a 
young,  and,  as  he  hoped,  a  cheap  practitioner.     He 
^tually  passed  on  his  way  a  much  nearer  and  very 
^hle  medical  man,  and,  in  agonies  which  nothing  but 
^e  intensest   avarice   could  have   enabled   him   to 
^^dure,  arrived  at  my  door.     Any  other  individual 
^ould  have  sent  for  a  medical  man  to  come  to  him, 
hut  his  penurious  soul  would  not  allow  him  such  a 
luxury.     I  opened  my  door,  and  saw  him  seated  on 
*  white,  bony   steed.     I   involuntarily   thought   of 
Q^ath  upon  the  pale  horse ;  such  was  his  ghastly  and 
tortured  aspect 
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"  '  I  took  him  in,  doctored,  nursed,  and  kept  him 
for  a  month,  Aa  he  grew  nearly  well,  lie  began  to 
talk  to  me  of  my  practice  and  prospects;  said  he 
knew  it  was  anxious  and  up-hill  work  for  a  young 
man  in  a  ne  idly  confessed  it  was, 

and  he  sy  ught,  feelingly — with 

me.     He  in  head  seriously,  mut- 

tered, "  Tea  f  hard  work :  but  we 

must  kelp  o;  good   doctor,  let  me 

know  what  I  •  ve  been  very  kind  to 

me>  and  1  hop  yself  sensible  of  it." 

**  *  My  impression  wo  he  meant  to  make  me 

some  handsome  present — something  correspondent  to 
his  ample  fortune,  and  the  services  I  bad  rendered 
him.  I  therefore  was  careful  to  charge  him  as  mode- 
rately as  possible.  I  felt  bound  to  rely  on  his  gene- 
rosity. He  took  his  bill,  paid  me  exactly  to  the 
farthing,  called  for  his  liorse,  and  rode  off.  The  land- 
shark  and  the  miser  are  one. 

"  '  Twenty  years  have  flown  since  then.  Old  age 
has  only  bent  his  iron  frame  nearer  to  the  earth  which 
held  his  soul.  If  ever  there  was  a  thing  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  it  was  Stonecrop.     Like  Mammon, — 

"  ' "  Tbe  leiiBt  erected  spirit  that  fell, 

From  Heaven,  for  even  in  Heaven  hU  looks  an  J  thoughts 
Were  alwnja  downward  bent "  — 
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Stonecrop  seemed  only  to  see  the  earthy  and  be  con* 
scions  of  its  existence.  Whether  he  ever  saw  the 
sky^  with  its  translucent  and  inspiring  universe  of 
suns  and  worlds,  is  doubtful,  but  certainly  it  never 
su^ested  to  him  vast  colonies  of  spiritual  life,  and 
all  the  sublime  thoughts  that  claim  for  us  kinship 
with  the  Infinite.  From  time  to  time  sad  stories  of 
hard  dealings  and  oppressive  acts  towards  widows 
and  orphans,  over  whose  property  he  had  extended 
his  mortgage-net,  reached  the  public,  and  of  won- 
drous sums  of  money,  of  no  more  real  use  to  him 
than  so  many  oyster-shells.  From  the  day  that  I 
restored  him  to  a  worthless  life,  he  never  came 
again  under  my  hands,  and  never  did  me  the  slightest 
kindness. 

"  *  Yet,  the  other  day  came  a  messenger  with  hot 
liaste  to  call  me  to  him.  Stonecrop,  he  said,  was 
dyings  or  feared  so.  A  new  settlement  was  laid  out 
on  the  western  coast,  the  vultures  of  speculation  had 
*l^y  flocked  there,  and  Stonecrop  was  first  in  the 
field.  He  had  pounced  on  various  lots  just  where  an 
*cute  surveyor  should  have  reserved  them  for  the 
public  He  had  possessed  himself  of  the  only  sites 
^^^  quays  and  wharves,  for  the  erection  of  a  church, 
*ni  for  the  supply  of  spring  water.  He  had  managed 
^0  monopolise  woodlands,  just  where  their  magnifi^- 
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cent  timber  was  at  band  for  exportation.  If  they 
wanted  a  market  tliey  must  re-buy  it  of  him. 

"  •  From  what  the  man  could  tell  me,  I  perceived 
that  the  very  complaint  of  which  I  had  formerly 
relieved  him,  had  seized  him  once  more  in  his  old  age. 
I  believed  his  time  waa  come,  bat  I  did  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  refusing  bis  call  under  such  solemn  circum- 
stances, where  no  other  aid  was  to  be  got ;  I  resolved, 
howevi^r,  to  make  a  stand  for  some  fair  remuneration 
this  time.  When  the  messenger  saw  I  hesitated  to 
uudertoke  the  journey,  be  pulled  from  bis  pocket  on 
open  note.  It  was  in  Stonecrop's  own  scraggy, 
scrambling  hand,  now  almost  illcgibli?  from  fcebioness; 
but  it  offered  large  terms,  which  showed  that  he 
doubted  of  my  coming.  I  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the 
note  that  I  accepted  them,  and  made  the  messenger 
witness  it.     We  went. 

" '  When  we  descended  into  this  new  township  it 
was  evenmg,  almost  dark,  and  there  was  a  fog  so 
thick  that,  as  my  guide  said,  "  you  might  almost  hang 
your  hat  up  on  it."  We  made  our  way  through 
roods  of  mire  a  yard  deep,  ploughed  up  by  bullock- 
teams  ;  and  piles  of  sawn  timber,  and  trunks  of 
felled  trees,  amongst  blazing  fires  that  blinded  us, 
when  near,  and  which  gave  us  no  help  at  a  distance 
for  the  dense  haze.    In  the  midst  of  all  the  indescrlb- 
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ible  Confusion,  discomfort,  and  ugliness  of  such  a  na- 
*^^^  settlement,  we  found  our  great  man,  domiciled  in 
a  mete  8hed,'which  had  been  erected  bj  some  sawjrers. 
^i^^i^  he  had  cooked  for  himself;  and,  if  one  might 
J^^  on  such  a  subject,  had  literallj  taken  in  and  done 
for  himself.  The  dampness  of  that  low,  hollow  spot, 
Wd  the  incessant  rains,  had  again  produced  a  pleurisy. 

^' '  A  kind-hearted  woman,  the  wife  of  a  drayman 
jQSt  by,  had  gone  in  at  his  cries,  and  nursed  him  to 
^Q  best  of  her  ability.  She  described  his  agonies 
Uid  moans  as  having  been  terrible ;  and  when  I  said, 
''but  he  is  still  now,**  she  gave  a  look  full  of  mean* 
u%  and  said; 

*****  Yes,  and  to  my  thinking  will  soon  be  stiller." 

***!  went  in.  A  candle  burnt  on  a  deal  box, 
o^des  the  bedstead,  the  only  furniture  of  the  hut. 
^be  wretched  man  lay  wide  awake,  watching  with  a 
^^n  look  the  doorway,  and  as  I  advanced,  he  lifted 
up  his  right  hand,  and  said : 

**  * "  That 's  you,  doctor ;  but  I  'm  better ;  we  were 
^  too  great  a  hurry.     You  '11  consider  that,  eh  ?  " 

**  *  **  You  are  better,  you  think  ?  " 

"*"0,  much  better  I  my  pains  are  gone.  They 
^^  shocking,  shocking.  If  I  could  but  move  my 
legs  ^  but  they  seem  to  be  lead.  Yet  what  can  ail 
them  ?    I  am  better,  much  better." 

TOL.  I.  Q 
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s  imm  I  w«s  feetisg  his  poise.     Ha-  '' 
waaAti  mm  mVk  •  bak  wbidi  betnyed  a  for  deeper 
Moidtv  AiB  ka  wwb  woaU  indicate.     I  put  down 
kis  nm  ^aMdr,  aad  ni»  ■  nienn  ulence  nn  a  rude 
■tool.  wUdh  da  svmm  bmogfat  me  to  bis  bedside. 

«**T««  limk  mm  Witer,  doctor,  do  o't  you?" 
•aid  the  vatoj  aU  tow,  witb  i  ghastlj  and  eage> 
look.    "  Tm  awl  Aaak  m,l9m»  euj  now." 

"'"Mr.  StBaeenp,*!  uii,ia  a  tone  to  prepanL  i 
hM  aa  «iB  M  I  omU  far  the  tnitb,  "yon  are  no*  [ 
IB  aU  «>■.  ^d  Be  e&constance  should  take  yoa  b^ 
ssrprev.  eroetMBr  where  it  ccncems  Tonr  most  im- 
pcrt*!::  illiir?,  Yoa  are  easv;  thank  God  for  it; 
be;  ^Iv>  n^  c^iJiCoIate  upon  that  as  delaying  the  crisis  at 
w^'ii  w*  mo^  all  arrive.  I  cannot  flatter  you  with 
bofes  ot"  necorerr,"* 

"  ■  Tt-j  thin,  pronunent  features  of  the  dying  man, 
wb^-^h  k<ok«vi  wan  atid  bloodless  before,  at  these 
wv^U  grew  Uvid.  His  eyes  glared  on  me  with  a 
tv»mil  expression,  their  white  gleaming  with  a  strange 
lar^ieness  and  gluiness.  He  clutched  me  hy  the 
sleift\'  with  his  hig.  bony  hand,  which  yet  seemed  to 
ivnin  an  ti<.in  gra^p. 

■■'  "  But  TOO  don't  think  I  shall  die  soon?  Kot 
ft.tr  some  days,  weeks,  months?  No,  no,  I  cannot  die, 
I  hare  so  much  to  do^" 
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Let  me  speak  plainly  to  you,"  I  added.  "  If 
Jo^^  have  so  much  to  do,  you  have  little  time  to  do  it 
ii^-  Your  hours,  nay,  your  minutes,  are  numbered." 
•* '  At  these  words,  he  lay  for  a  few  moments,  as  if 
s^xsjined.  Then,  dragging  hard  at  my  sleeve,  he 
^^^c^laimed,  in  a  fearful,  gasping  voice,  between  a 
Bc:i:x'^ech  and  a  whisper : 

"•''"No,  no,  doctor,  you  must  not  say  that  I  You 
't  say  that !  Save  me !  Save  me  I  and  take  half 
land,** 

**  *  **  Not  all  the  land  on  earth,**  I  said, "  could  save 

^  for  a  second  beyond  the  two  short  hours  that  the 

l^^ogress  of  your  disease  has  marked  out  for  you,** 

"  * "  But  you  must  save  me,  doctor.  You  can  do  it ; 

yon  did  it  before.     Think  what  I  have  to  do;  what 

affairs  I  have  unsettled.    And  that  Widow  Tredgold, 

^ho  prayed  that  I  might  never  see  her  mortgaged 

Mds  again  —  what  won*t  she  say  P    A  judgment 

•lie  11  call  it     No,  no,  doctor,  save  mel     Say  but 

^e  Word,  and  I  *11  forgive  the  widow  all.    And  those 

Hexham's  children  —  them,  too  —  them,  tool      O 

^^rdl  O  Lord  l  who  would  have  to  do  with  widows 

^^  orphans  ?     A  man  has  no  chance«     There  is  no 

driving  a  bargain  with  them  with  any  comfort — only 

trouble, — ^trouble, — trouble  I    But  let  them  do  just  as 

^7 like.     Doctor,  sfty  the  word,  abd  I'll  build  a 
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church  here.  They'll  want  one.  Say  it  at  oDce, 
doctor.  I  can't  die,  for  I  have  so  mnch — so  very 
macfa  to  do ! "  ^ 

"  * "  Have  you  made  your  will  ?  "  fl 

"•"No — yea,  I  once  did,  I  left  my  nephew  tlie 
land,  and  my  two  nieces  the  liouses  and  the  money. 
But  it  would  not  do.  When  I  looked  on  my  lands 
they  seemed  no  longer  mine.  These,  I  said,  are 
Tom's ;  and  when  I  looked  at  the  booses  and  securi- 
ties, these,  I  said,  are*Mary's  and  Jane's.  No,  no  ; 
they  were  no  longer  mine.  I  could  not  feel  them 
mine,  and  I  tore  up  the  will." 

" ' "  Tou  must  make  another." 

" ' "  Yes,  yes,  doctor — you  II  give  mo  time  for 
that  ?     Oh,  I  have  much — so  very  much  to  do  I " 

"'  I  gave  the  woman  instructions  to  fetch  in  pen 
and  paper,  quickly;  hut  such  things  are  not  soon 
procured  in  such  a  spot.  When  she  was  gone,  I 
added ;  "  And  your  Maker,  who  has  crowned  you 
with  so  much  of  his  wealth,  how  stand  your  prepara- 
tions with  him  ?  " 

(( t «  Time  enough  for  that,  doctor.  Let  us  make 
the  will  first.  That's  the  first  thing — that  must  be 
done  first" 

" '  He  endeavoured  to  turn  himself,  as  if  to  be 
ready  to  dictate  i  but  sudden  spasms  seized  him ;  be 
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gasped  for  breath ;  clutched  convulsivelj  my  sleeve ; 
groaned^  his  head  fell  back,  and  vith  a  deep  sigh^ 
saying  half  audibly, ''  I  have  so  much  to  do  I "  the 
days  of  the  great  owner  of  many  lands  were  over. 
The  shrewd  foreseer  of  events,  the  sagacious  specu- 
lator,  the  keen  safe  bargainer,  died,  with  his  chief 
work  unaccomplished — the  grand  bargain  of  exist- 
ence unsecured  I 

<<  <  It  has  required  the  sharp  ride  of  to-day,  over 

rock,  and  stone,  and  fallen  trunk,  up  steep  jagged 

acclivities,  and  over  many  a  mile  of  dark  mountain 

forest,  amid  the  moaning  winds  and  the  snapping 

Wghs,  to  dissipate  the  black  impression  of  that 

death-bed.    But  now  for  a  sleep  I ' 

^'The  three  friends  threw  themselves  on  their  hard 
couches;  and,  at  break  of  day,  were  travelling 
^Qgh  a  region  of  magnificent  mountains,  with  a 
I^right  sun  beaming  above  them  amid  fiying  clouds, 
Awards  the  hospitable  home  of  the  accomplished  and 
popular  iBsculapius.'* 


It  was  late  when  our  travellers  turned  into  bed,  and 
(Charles  awoke  in  the  morning  with  the  strangest  con* 
fiision  of  half-remembered  dreams  of  more  and  odder 
creatures  than  ever  took  refuge  in  Noah's  ark,  min- 
gled with  ever-recurring  bands  of  bush-rangers,  and 

Q  3 
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doctors  traversing  the  wildest  mountiuna  to  carry  aid, 
if  possible,  to  moribund  land-sharks. 

Towards  noon  the  river  was  considerably  fallen, 
And  the  squatter  conducted  bis  guests  to  a  ford  bigher 
op,  which  was  much  easier  to  tbose  who  knew  it.  In 
good  time  that  afternoon  they  were  once  more  safe  at  I 
Bongubine.  One  more  night  Charles  was  compelled  ' 
to  pass  there ;  and  the  following  morning  he  left  the 
house  of  Mr.  Peter  Martin,  the  reputed  enemy  of  his 
£amily,  with  the  warm  and  deeply-rooted  conviction 
that  he  and  his  were  amongst  the  most  sterling  and 
lovcable  people  on  the  earth.  But  he  was  not  suffered 
to  proceed  alone.  Once  more  Mr.  Martin  mounted 
and  set  out  with  him.  They  rode  on  till  tbey  reached 
the  height  above  Tallangetta,  and  the  conversation 
had  been  such  as  had  enchained  the  ear  of  the 
younger  man  to  the  voice  of  the  elder  one,  as  if  there 
had  been  a  more  than  human  fascination  in  it  Mr, 
Martin  went  over  the  grounds  of  difTerence  between 
himself  and  his  father.  He  reminded  Charles  that 
he  and  Thomas  Fitzpatrick  his  father  were  sisters' 
feons ;  that  his  own  mother  had  died  early,  leaving  him 
in  charge  of  Lady  Fitzpatrick ;  his  father  bad  been 
long  deceased.  The  sisters  had  been  bonnd  to  each 
other  with  a  most  tender  and  devoted  attachment 
Lady  Fitzpatrick  had  regarded  him  with  an  affection 
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little  short'  of  that  which  she  entertained  for  her  own 

children*     He  and  Thomas  Fitzpatrick  had'  been  at 

school  and  college  together ;  they  had  been  the  best 

of  friends  till  near  manhood^  when  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's 

fatal  passion  for  the  turf  had  displayed  itself,  to  the 

deep  grief  and  alarm  of  his  parents  and  relatives. 

Then  they  took  diverse  ways.     For  himself,  he  de^ 

tested  eveiything  belonging  to  gambling,  but    the 

gambling  of  the  course  above  all  other.     He  recoiled 

io  disgust  from  the  society  of  that  class.     He  took 

especial  delight  in  the  cultivation  of  his  estate,  and 

the    enjoyment  of   his  library.      His    Homer,  his 

Xenophon,  and  his  Cicero  were  his  favourite  com* 

{>anions.      Mr.  Fitzpatrick  came  very  young   into 

{K)8session  of  his  large  property  and  title,  and  the 

Result  was  too   well   known.      His    mother   sought 

Sympathy  in    his,  Mr.    Martin's,  society,  for  he 

Xoved  her  as  a  mother.     To  him  she  confided   her 

borrows  and  fears,  and  to  the  day  of  her  death  she 

>Rras  firm  and  unshaken  in  her  friendship  for  him. 

Meantime  the  most   hostile  feelings  had  grown   up 

towards  him  in  Sir  Thomas.   Perhaps  he  himself  had 

not  been  destitute  of  blame  in  evincing  too  much  anger 

and  indignation  in  his  warnings  and  entreaties  to  Sir 

Thomas,  both  as  commissioned  by  his  mother,  or  as 

profifered  by  himsel£     But  before  Lady  Fitzpatrick 

Q  4 
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died^  she  foretold  extraordinary  rain  and  misery  to  her 
son,  and  took  a  solemn  pledge  firom  him,  her  nephew, 
never  to  forsake  him,  and  to  spare  no  pains  or  sacri* 
fices  finally  to  save  him. 

*'  And  yet,"  Charles  yentored  to  say, ''  when  my 
father  was  attacked  and  borne  down  by  the  pre* 
tender.  Sir  Patrick,  you  never  came  forward  with 
any  tender  of  evidence  or  fands.  That  is  what  em- 
bitters my  father  especially,  and  which  none  of  ns  can 
understand." 

*^  There,**  continued  Mr.  Peter  Martin, ''  appear- 
ances are  clearly  against  me.  Bat  evidence  I  had 
none,  and  funds  your  father  would,  under  our  then 
relations,  have  rejected  with  scorn.  Besides,  I  was 
pledged  by  his  own  mother,  who,  with  all  her  unques- 
tionable affection,  was  one  of  the  most  firm  and  far- 
seeing  women  that  ever  lived,  not  to  move  in  any 
way  up  to  a  certain  crisis." 

'^  And  what  crisis  was  that  ?  "  asked  Charles. 

**  The  crisis  of  utter  loss  of  fortune,  and  the  reaction 
of  mind  which  should  follow  it.  Your  noble-hearted 
grandmother,  while  she  mourned  bitterly  over  her 
son,  and  went  sorrowfully  towards  the  grave  on  his 
account,  believed  that  nothing  short  of  such  a  crisis 
could  effectually  root  the  dominant,  absorbing  pas- 
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(ion  from  his  soul,  and  give  free  play  to  the  exalted 
qnalities  which  there  withered  in  its  shade." 

"  Bat  the  marriage  certificate,"  said  Cliarles, "  can 
yoo  say  whore  that  is?  For  without  that  I  can  see 
no  ground  for  the  hopes  of  my  father's  restoration  to 
his  rights,  which  I  believe  yon  entertain." 

"  No  I  Grod  knows  where  that  can  be !  Yet  some- 
times I  have  my  thoughts  about  that ;  but  you  forget, 
there  is  yet  a  cliance  besides  that  —  a  chance  of  the 
discovery  of  the  chaplain  who  celebrated  the  raar- 
ariage." 

Charles  sighed.  "A  poor  chance,  indeed,  I  fear. 
Xvery  effort  to  trace  him  has  failed,  and  we  are  not 
"Very  likely  to  discover  him  in  these  woods." 

"  I  would  not  even  say  that,"  added  Mr.  Martin  ; 
"there  is  a  strange  gathering  of  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  here." 

Charles  shook  his  head ;  and  after  a  considerable 
pause,  he  said :  "  And  may  I  ask  what  induced 
you  to  come  out  here  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  point  I  wished  to  come  to,"  added  Mr. 

Peter  Martin.     "  It  was  in  obedience  to  the  pledge 

which  I  gave  to  your  grandmother.     It  was  to  secure 

jorur  safety  and  return." 

"  Safety  I "  said  Charles.     "  I  imagine  we  are  safe 
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tBOOgh  hatt  m  sE  erents.      Sir  Patrick  ^ill  not 
tEMUe  kBodfto  feOoT  as  hUher." 

"  Tn  m  hA  «Ule  I  am  here,"  said  Jlr.  M&rtm, 
ji  *if  JnilTaB  would  not  be  so  n'ere  I 


the  remembrance  of 

s  life  in  peril  in  tlie  flood 

\,  md  he   said,  "Certainly;  I 

aa  I   wcold    believe   my   own 

^  that  I  watch  over  jou,  and  ttiat 
I  which  will  show  that,  and 
w2t  dMT  Bp  *TieiTthing," 

U<?  p«t  oat  his  hand,  grasped  the  young  man's 
T-^vooslr,  wheeled  round  hta  horse,  and  dashed 
iway  duvo^  the  woods. 
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Chari^s  FiTZPATRiCK  Tode  down  the  hill  towards 
his  gloriously-situated  home,  not  as  if  he  was  return- 
ing joyfully  from  a  successfully  executed  missiouj 
but  as  if  some  heavy  tidings  retarded  his  reluctant 
course.  The  words  of  liis  extraordinary  companion 
were  still  sounding  in  his  ears,  The  strange  past, 
ihe  strangely -predicted  and  fast-approaching  future, 
engrossed  his  whole  mind.  What  a  nij-atcry  there 
was  about  this  man;  and  yet  what  a  truth  he  felt 
was  in  him.  How  his  very  words  —  that  he  was 
watching  over  them  —  tallied  with  the  words  of  the 
myaterioas  message.  And  what  could  be  this  danger 
which  be  intimated,  and  which  be  was  here  to  con- 
trol? It  was  all  unreal  as  a  dream,  and  yet  to  him 
more  real  than  any  other  reality.  So  completely 
was  he  living  in  the  heart  of  this  mystery,  that  the 
beautiful  lake,  the  wide  woo(b  and  hazy  peaks  of 
mountains  rising  far  distant  out  of  tliem,  the  smoking 
huts  below,  and  the  white  walls  of  his  own  home. 
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were  unseen  and  unthonght  of  by  him ;  and  it  was 
only  when  coming  near  that  the  apprehension  of  his 
father's  anger,  on  the  discovery  of  the  proximity  of  this 
his  old  antagonist^  fell  over  him.  He  pat  his  mare 
into  a  canter^  and  came  up  to  the  door  with  the  live- 
liest air  that  he  could  assume. 

At  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  there  were  eager 
faces  at  the  window;  and  in  another  moment  his 
father^  mother^  and  sister  were  all  at  the  door  with 
words  of  most  affectionate  welcome.  '*  What  lack  ?  ^ 
exclaimed  his  father.  **  All  right^''  Charles  replied, 
dismounting^  and  flinging  his  bridle  to  the  groom* 
Speedily  he  was  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  family 
circle^  who  were  full  of  inquiries  regarding  his  jour- 
ney ;  and^  to  put  off  the  evil  hour^  Charles  related 
the  occurrence  of  the  storm^  and  the  difficulty  of 
crossing  the  river.  He  added  tliat  Mr.  Farbrother 
signed  the  agreement  at  once^  and  he  then  handed  it 
in  an  off-hand  way  to  his  father.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
took  it^  just  opened  it,  saw  the  signature  of  Mr. 
Farbrother^  rose,  put  the  document  into  his  desk^  and 
sate  down  again  to  listen  to  his  son's  story.  Dinner 
came  in,  and  they  all  sate  down  to  it  in  great  joy. 
There  appeared  every  prospect  of  a  delightful  even- 
ing ;  all  were  so  deeply  interested  in  Charles's  dan- 
gers in  the  woods  and  floods.      But  such  prospect 
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^as  fiJlacioas^  it  could  not  endure.    They  began  to 

Squire  after  the  Metcalfes,  and  how  Bell  was,  and 

^oether  Brady  had   accompanied  him  across  the 

^^iDpaspe.     Alas  I  at  every  fresh  question  Charles's 

^^lantenance  fell,  cloud  followed  on  cloud,  and  he 

'^^^  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  not  reached 

''^^cxJap,  but  a  strange  station. 

A  strange  station !    What  could  that  be  ?" 
Oh,  a  station  called  Bongubine.'' 
Bongubinel    A  good  name  —  native  they  sup- 
And  who  lived  there?*' 
"  A  family  of  the  name  of  Martin  —  a  very  decent 
f^infly." 

"  Martin  I  how  odd !    What  sort  of  people  were 
^^^«y  ?  —  cultivated  people  ?  " 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  started  up,  went  to  the  desk,  took 
^^^t  the  agreement,  unfolded  it,  and  stood  for  some 
^ixne  as  if  he  were  in  a  dream. 

Then,  holding  out  the  paper  towards  Charles,  he 
^^d,  in  a  stem  sort  of  voice,  **  Who  is  the  man  who 
^tnessed  this?    Was  this  the  squatter  of  Bongu* 
libe?" 

''The  same,"  said  Charles,  unable  to  conceal  a 
teemor  which  shook  every  limb. 

"The  same  1"  exclaimed  his  father.    "  What  kind 
tf  man  was  he  ?    Peter  Martin  I    Who  is  he  ? 
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There  was  a  sudden  shock  at  the  name  which 
went  through  the  ladies  like  that  from  a  galvanic 
battery,  and  a  short  exclamation  as  of  terror.  All 
turned  pale,  while  Mr.  Fitznatrick,  on  the  contrary-, 
grew  scarlet,  a 

"  Speak,  I  Who  is  this  man  who 

bears  so  devil  hoars  it  so  near  us  ?" 

Charles  fel  n  the  edge  of  a  crater  ; 

but  there  was  He  manned  himself  for 

the  explosio  >precaling)y  as  possible, 

"  Dear  father,  .  -  your  sake,  to  say  that 

h  is  the  very  man  who  iias  always  borne  that 
name." 

There  was  a  wild  shriek  now  from  the  ladies, 
simultaneously.  They  all  sprang  np  in  horror,  and 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  stood  convulsed  with  rage  in  a 
manner  that  was  most  frightful  to  witness.  His 
hand  clutched  the  paper  in  spasmodic  fury.  His 
face  was  swollen  and  distorted.  Hid  eyes  rolled  and 
blazed  with  frenzy ;  his  mouth  worked  with  the  most 
hideous  action ;  he  ground  his  teeth,  but  uttered  not 
a  word. 

His  wife  and  sister  rushed  towards  him  in  terror, 
every  moment  expecting  that  he  would  fall  in  a  fit, 
crying,  "  Oh,  Sir  Thomas  1  Sir  Thomas  I  speak,  for 
God's  sake,  speak  I"     Charles  stood  pale  as  a  ghost. 
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and  trembling  violently ;  and  Georgina  clang  to  her 
fifiither^  and  bnrst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

But  at  once  the  demoniac  spasm  of  dumb  rage 

gave  way.     Sir  Thomas,  as  we  may  just  now  with 

his  family  call  him,  pushed  back  the  ladies  fiercely, 

and,  addressing  Charles  in  a  terrible  voice,  exclaimed, 

**The  devil  here  I  the  devil  of  devils!     And  you 

have  been  with  him?— you, my  son -^you  — have 

been  with  him?    Been  under  his  roof?  eaten  his 

bread?  accepted  his  company?  put  yourself  under 

obligations  to  him  ?    Death  and  confusion !    My  own 

lesh  and  blood,  my  own  son,  thus  to  turn  traitor  to 

me!    And,  after  this,  can  you  thus  show  your  face 

Wore  me  ?    Speak,  villain,  speak !  how  dare  you  ? 

tow -r" 

His  voice  failed  him ;  his  lips  quivered ;  his  whole 
^me  trembled ;  his  face  was  livid,  and  almost  black 
^th  anger.  At  once  he  dashed  down  the  paper 
^liich  he  held  in  his  hand,  stamped  on  it  with  his 
loot,  and  went  like  a  tempest  from  the  room. 

Charles  picked  up  the  important  though  unlucky 
F^per,  and  sate  with  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  horror 
^POQ  him.  His  mother,  aunt,  sister,  all  were  sunk 
^own  on  their  seats,  weeping  and  sobbing  violently* 
There  was  a  long  continuance  of  this  miserable  scene, 
when  Charles  ventured  to  say,  *'  What  have  I  done 
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to  desene  all  this?  I  was  driren  by  a  terrible 
storm  and  night  to  tliis  man's  house.  He  would  not 
let  me  go;  he  insisted  on  accompanying  me.  He 
risked  his  life  to  effect  my  object  And  I  will  say  it, 
however  yoa  may  think  of  it,  that  both  he  and  hii 
famSy  have  behaved  throughout  like  anything  but 


"  Oh,  my  dearest  Charles  1"  said  all  the  ladies  at 
oocc,  his  sister  rushing  to  lurn,  and  embracing  him 
p«ssk)aslely.  "  What  a  misfortune  [  What  is  to 
bccoDW  of  OS?"  And  f^in  they  gave  way  to 
excessive  grief.  Suddenly,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  hastened 
(nm  the  room  after  her  husband;  Aunt  Judith 
followed ;  aod  Georgina,  coming  and  clasping' 
Charles's  utd,  and  weepmg  profusely,  said,  "  Oh, 
dearest  Charies,  how  nnfortunate  that  you  fell  in. 
with  these  people!  How  unfortunate  that  they 
bavie  followed  tis !  All  is  over  now ;  all  our  qoiet 
hap^Hoess  here!  How  inveterate  most  this  man'5 
emnitj  be  to  induce  him  to  pursue  us  across  the 
globe.- 

"Geoidy.  I  don't  believe  itl"  said  Charles.    "I 

do  n\  believe  in  his  enmity.     If  you  had  seen  what  I 

havts  ^Du  would   not   believe  it.     Do  people  risk 

tlwir  lives  out  of  enmity  ?" 

"  But  «t  all  events,  then,"  said  Georgina,  "  what 
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a  pity  Papa  abouM  know ;  that  this  man  should  iiave 
signed  that  paper." 

"But,  Geordy,  the  man,  as  you  call  him,  being 
here.  Papa  must  soon  know ;  and  if  he  had  not  signed 
the  agreement,  and  it  came  out,  as  it  would,  that  I 
had  been  there,  that  would  have  looked  Hkc  a  con- 
cealment, which  my  father  would  have  resented  in 
me  still  more.  No,  no ;  Martin  being  iicre,  my 
father  must  know :  and,  though  I  was  startled  when 
I  saw  he  had  signed  the  paper,  I  immediately  felt  it 
was  all  for  the  beat;  and,  if  Papa  would  only  listen 
to  reason,  he  would  aoon  see  that  there  is  no  danger, 
tat  good,  awaiting  as." 

"  Good  ! "  exclaimed  Georgina,  "  good  I  oh, 
Charles!  never,  never.  All  this  sweet  peace,  this 
<}aiet  life,  it  is  all  over ;  we  shall  have  to  leave." 

"  Do  n't  believe  it,  Geordy,"  said  Charles,  throwing 
lis  arm  round  her ;  "  do  n't  belieTe  it  I  know  my 
&ther ;  he  will  defy  the  devil,  as  he  calls  him,  but 
he  is  too  proud  to  budge  a  step." 

"  Then,  what  a  miserable  life  for  ua  hero,  Charley  t 
What  a  miserable  life  !  All  that  old  misery  ;  those 
terrible  outbreaks  of  fury,  that  fear  of  apoplexy,  of 
the  rupture  of  some  fatal  vessel,  that  prostration  in 
which  poor  dear  father  used  to  lie  after  those  frightful 
paroxysms.  Oh  !  sad,  sad  :  what  shall  we  do  ?" 
_        VOL.  I.  B 


ii  »  ife  1^  rf  i»  ritmioiiio 
Sa^^  Cv  a^  tiw  btened 

,  and  sbed 
ibd  told  her 
•*"•■;«*  fc«i^  i  ■  wry  ■trsoge,  TOT 
■.  Ifcrtfc— ^wMtothmk;  I  wish 
«  it  d  teak*    TW  aaWpjr  Imtbrr 


^  n  kia  own  hedroom^ 
Ur.  Fsanavk  fc»l  rxUboed  all  that  rioleoce  of 
ntfe  «2kx  k^  Kai«  hit  funUr  so  mUerable  daring 
^  tqk;  aai  tit  tmli  viih  Sir  Patrick  were  goin^ 
TO.  O^  CUM  KEcnU«  tinKs '.  how  they  came 
';»:£  3k«  a  Uaek  n^fat  orer  the  house.  It  was  like 
:»«  CTK^  ci  >k!«a  boisin^  again  on  this  fated  family 
wsx-^  after  rears  of  the  most  awful  UDhappiness, 
b^  5««tzKd  to  have  escaped  far  awaj  from  all  the 
v^i  wretchedness  into  a  sew  life  of  peace,  beautv, 
ajed  hofie. 

Mn^  Fiupatrkk  and  Aoat  Jadith  could  only  sit 
and  listen  to  the  ootbarst  of  the  dieadfnl  stonn  of 
pttsskto;  anr  attempts  on  their  part  to  soothe  Mr. 
Fiup«trk'k  ohIt  the  more  irritated  him,  and  they  sat 
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and  trembled  and  wept,  while  be  cursed  hia  fate  and 
'lenounced  vengeance  and  death  on  the  villain  who 
ikred  thus  to  dog  him  to  the  world's  end.  For  hours 
lie  marched  to  and  fro  across  the  room,  sometimes 
wrapped  in  gloomy  thought,  sometimes  striking  his 
Torehead  and  clenching  his  bands,  and  with  fearful 
groans  again  bursting  forth  in  imprecations  on  his 
owD  fortune  and  on  the  detested  pursuer  of  his  steps. 
Towards  midnight  he  staggered  in  his  walk,  caught 
at  the  bed-post,  sat  down  in  a  sullen  lowering  mood, 
and  gradually  fell  into  that  state  of  prostration  which 
always  followed  these  paroxysms,  and  which,  perhaps 
fortunately  for  him,  would  sometimes  continue  for 
days.  His  family  had  always  expected  that  in  some 
one  of  these  outbreaks  he  would  die  by  apoplexy  or 
rupture  of  a  vessel ;  and  the  two  ladies  saw  with  a 
certain  degree  of  satisfaction  hia  subsidence  into  this 
stale  of  exhaustion.  Aunt  Judith  then  stole  quietly 
out,  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  sat  down  and  xvatched  by 
bis  side. 

When  Aunt  Judith  joined  the  two  young  people, 
she  found  them  still  sitting  with  their  arms  round 
each  other,  silent  and  miserabla.  They  rose  and 
asked  her  how  their  father  was.  *'  He  is  quiet  now," 
said  Aunt  Judith ;  "  but  what  an  ending  to  our  beau- 
tifal  new  life  I " 
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Charles  endeavoured  to  impress  Aunt  Judith  with 
the  ideas  which  he  had  been  comtnunicating  to  his 
sister,  but  to  all  that  he  urged  she  only  replied  by 
shaking  her  head,  and  saying :  "  It  won't  do !  ife 
won't  do  I  the  thing  is  had,  bad,  bad,  past  redemption. 
We  are  now  ruined  for  ever ! ''  When  Charles  spoke 
of  the  amiable  appearance  of  the  Martin  family,  of 
the  straightforward  character  of  the  man.  Aunt  Judith 
replied:  "Yesl  there  is  the  mischief  of  it.  If  the 
family  had  the  character  of  a  bad  family,  if  the  aian 
had  bad  habits,  the  world  would  see  and  understand 
it ;  but  there  is  the  mischief.  Tho  family  conducts 
itself  admirably,  the  man  is  in  all  but  his  inextinguish- 
able enmity  to  my  brother,  a  correct,  an  honourable, 
a  domestic,  and  most  respectable  man.  That  is  bis 
art.  That  is  liis  tower  of  strength.  It  is  out  of  this 
tower  that  he  can  fling  his  poisoned  darts  with  tenfold, 
effect.  If  he  were  confessedly  bad,  he  were  at  once 
powerless," 

When  Charles  related  what  he  had  accidentally 
heard  from  the  boys  — "  Ha !  cunning ! "  said  Aunt 
Judith ;  "  that  was  meant  for  you  I "  When  he 
reminded  her  of  Peter  Martin's  bold  fording  of  the 
river  to  serve  him,  and  his  risking  his  very  life — 
"  But,"  said  Aunt  Judith,  "  he  told  you  it  was  an 
accident ;  he  did  not  mean  to  risk  anything !     Oh  I " 
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continued  she,  clftsping  lier  hands  and  looking  up- 
wards, "  if  he  had  hot  drowned  himself,  what  a 
blessing  ] "  Such  was  the  feeling  with  which  a  most 
deplorable  family  feud  could  inspire  the  kind  heart  of 
even  Aunt  Judith.  But  when  Charles  told  hor  that  Mr. 
Aliutin  had  hinted  at  dangers  that  threatened  them 
here,  and  tliat  he  was  on  the  watch  to  defeat  those 
dangers.  Aunt  Judith  exclaimed :  "  Oh  I  the  consum- 
mate hypocrite !  He  defend  us  from  dangers  I  What 
dangers  can  there  be  here  except  from  himself? 
Charles  '.  Charles  1  are  yon  so  blind,  bo  easily  imposed 
en?  OhI  youdonot  know  the  craft,  the  subtlety  of  this 
man  !  He  threw  out  that  hint  to  unsettle  us.  He  had 
lieard  that  we  are  happy  here,  and  he  has  resolved  to 
chase  os  away,  or  make  us  wretched  on  the  spot 
Ob,  the  Judas  1     Oh,  the  fiend ! " 

Charles  reflected  for  a  moment.  Could  these 
L  things  be  80  ?  Were  they  a  part  of  this  man's  art  ? 
But  he  speedily  cast  the  suspicion  from  him.  He 
I  fill  that  it  was  not  so.  He  was  as  sure  as  of  his 
life,  that  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  was  genuine. 
"  Dearest  Aunt,"  he  said,  "  if  you  and  my  father 
would  listen  to  reason,  1  am  sure  you  would  soon 
lliink  differently." 

"  Reason  !"  said  Aant  Judith,  vehemently ;  "  rea- 
un  1  there  is  no  reason  about  Mr.  Peter  Martin ;  there 
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cannot  be.  Never !  never  I  will  yoor  father  con  ^m 
descend  to  speak  concerning  him.  Do  n't  attempt  it^ 
or  you  may  cost  him  his  life." 

"  Very  well,  dear  Aunt,  very  well,"  said  Charles  — 
"  be  it  so ;  we  will  leave  it  to  time."  They  tM' 
withdrew  to  bed,  miserable  and  silent. 

When  Chailes  entered  the  break  fast- room  th^ 
next  morning,  he  found  Dr.  WooUtan  seated  at  tab^l 
with  Aunt  Judith  xa^  Georgina.  He  had  been  aerr:^ 
for  in  tlic  night.  There  was  a  gloomy  expression  o^ 
the  faces  of  the  ladies.  They  looked  very  pale  and  i^ 
The  doctor  rose  kindly,  pressed  Charles's  hand,  arrs 
in  reply  to  his  inquiry,  said  hia  father  was  now  qui^= 
and  getting  some  good  sleep.  When,  after  breakfa^^ 
the  doctor  rose  to  depart,  Charles  accompanied  hi_  ^ 
up  the  hill.  He  asked  him  what  he  knew  ac^ 
thought  of  the  Martins.  He  replied,  that  he  thoug'd 
them  very  excellent  people,  and  Mr.  Martin  as  ru^-* 
and  kind-hearted  as  he  was  certainly  a  profoundff' 
informed  and  clever  man. 

Charles  said  he  wished  that  he  could  make  bis 
iamily  believe  that.  *'  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that 
were  a  work  indeed  I  That  were  to  remove  mountains. 
I  know  all  that  has  taken  place;  but  time,  my  dear 
young  friend,  time,  that  will  do  it :  keep  quiet,  let  the 
storm  blow  over,  things  are  working,  and  will  work 
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iF^ithout  you*  Be  passive^  and  above  all  things  do  not 
<^ntest  these  matters  with  your  father^  as  you  wish  to 
^^phim." 

Charles  saw  that  the  doctor  knew  all ;  he  felt  the 

raja.ll  wisdom  of  his  words,  he  pressed  his  hand  cordially, 

t^l^anked  him,  and  went  home  consoled.    But  not  the 

lExiore  was  that  home  restored  to  peace.     Comfort^ 

^^iness,  had  fled.    For  a  week  the  paroxysms  of  his 

&tber  returned  with  returning  strength.      He  was 

CQQtinaally  haunted  with  the  idea  of  being  pursued 

ttid  beset  by  his  unwearied^  unappeasable  foe.     That 

^  life  was  doomed  to  be  embittered  by  him  to  its 

^<^  and  that  no  spot  of  earth,  however  remote,  was 

^ure  from  his  pursuit     Sometimes  he  worked  him* 

^  up  to  a  persuasion  that  it  would  be  justifiable  to 

^^  himself  of  him  as  he  would  of  a  wolf  or  a  serpent 

^t  others  he  shuddered  at  the  possibility  of  staining  his 

^ds  with  human  and  kindred  blood.  His  mind  turned 

^.preyed  upon  itself  for  want  of  a  proper  outlet  for 

• 

i^  anguish.  Now  he  would  flee  once  more,  now  he 
^oald  not  move  a  step  for  the  world ;  and  when  he 
'^ked  out  of  his  window  and  saw  the  magnificent 
^es  around,  he  groaned  in  bitter  pain  at  the 
^oght  that  all  this  was  spoiled  for  ever,  that  Satan 
^as  in  his  paradise. 
It  was  a  full  week  before  he  sent  for  Charles  into 

B  4 
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iiis  rcfom.  Charles  was  shocked  to  see  how  much  h( 
was  changed.  His  face  was  sunken  from  its  rt»} 
plnmpness  to  a  withered  yellow ;  his  form  was  re- 
duced in  substance ;  his  hair  appeared  gray,  and  hunj 
wild  and  lank.  There  was  the  languor  of  sickness  ii 
his  whole  appearance ;  and  his  eyes,  generally  so  deal 
and  bright,  were  dull,  and  the  once  clear  white,  yellow 
and  streaked  with  a  fine  network  of  sanguine  veins. 

As  his  son  approached  he  clasped  him  in  his  arms 
and  sobbed  heavily.  He  remembered  the  bitte: 
words  he  had  spoken  in  his  anger,  and  especially  thi 
word  "  villain,"  and  his  noble  heart  was  wrung  witl 
remorse.  After  a  time,  and  still  with  hb  arm  Iai< 
on  Charles's  neck,  he  said,  "  You  meant  no  harm 
Demby ;  but  avoid  that  man  —  promise  me.  Toi 
don't  know  him,  and  I  trust  never  will.  Why  shouli 
we  let  him  break  our  domestic  harmony  P  No ;  yoi 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  please,  papa,"  said  Charles 
kissing  his  father's  hand,  and  the  tears  starting  to  hi 
eyes. 

"  That's  right,  ray  boy  —  I  believe  you  —  so  m 
more  about  it,"  The  father  and  son  walked  oni 
together  into  the  sitting-room. 

But  the  brightness  of  that  home  could  not  com< 
back  thus.     "  The  glory  and  the  joy "  were  gonf 
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"■^Ha  Tallangetta.     The  enemy  was  in  the  vicinity : 

^He    storm  which  had  burst  upon  its  roof  had  left 

^^^p  and  lasting  traces.     Deep  were  the  traces  in 

^'Very  heart  and  on  every  brow  in  that  lately  so 

^PP7  family ;  bat  deepest  far  on  those  of  its  master. 

The  terrible  shock  which  had  gone  through  his  whole 

system  left  its  wounds  and  its  weakness  in  the  entire 

^^^^Dae.     He  still  looked  ill,  and  had  lost  his  elasticity. 

*ii»  rides  were  never  far  from  home,  and  always  in 

"^e  company  of  his  son,  and  often  of  his  daughter,  or, 

*^    their  absence,  of  David  Rannock.      Mirth  and 

^^t  were  no  longer  found  in  the  mood  even  of  the 

yotuig  people.    He  himself  rode  sad  and  silent.    Thus 

^^''^e  went  on :  no  event  took  place :  the  hated  per- 

^Hage  never  appeared  upon  the  scene.     Nothing  was 

*^^ard  of  the  Martins  or  of  Bongubine  more  than  if 

^bey  had  been  altogether  the  creations  of  a  dismal 

^^^am.      The  other  neighbours  came  sociably  and 

P^^took  the  hospitalities  of  Tallangetta,  and  shared 

^    its  sports.     Captain  and  Mrs.  Ponceford  were, 

'*X>in  their  nearness,  constantly  riding  up,  and,  from 

^^ir  pleasant  and  cheerful  natures,  became  regarded 

^Uh  warm  affection,  and  their  presence  brought  cer- 

^^  cheerfulness.      The  Woolstans,  the  Metcalfes, 

^^e  Quarriers,  were  all  most  friendly  and  welcome 

Neighbours.     Charles  and  Captain  Ponceford  found 
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abundan     of  sporting  together.     SomeUmes  stalking 
wild  turkeys  on  the  plains ;   sometimes  huDtlng  up 


tlie  wild  dncka  and  i 

swans  on  the  Monalka  and  the 

lake;  anc    soinetiraes 

chasing  the  kangaroo  in  the 

bill  forests  y 

brace  of  hounds.     Th( 

natives  cami 

t  there,  and  afforded  th( 

Fitzpatricks 

study.     They  watcheo 

tlicir  modes 

r  game,  visited  them  al 

their  campa 

wonder  their  wretchet 

mode  of  life. 

saly  of  visits  from  ihea 

in  return  to 

,  mutton,  and,  above  all 

if  tliey  could  get 

But  this  they  steadilj 

refused,  giving  them,  instead  of  it,  blankets  for  thi 
winter,  and  now  and  then  a  sheep  or  a  piece  of  bee 
in  exchange  for  fiah,  which  they  caught  plentifiilly. 

Cliarles  and  Georglna  paid  a  visit  to  the  Quarrier 
at  their  station  on  the  Goulburn,  and  greatly  enjoyet 
the  change  of  scenery.  The  Quarriers'  station  wa 
situated  on  a  swelling  ground  just  above  the  rlrer 
On  three  sides  rose  the  forest,  dignified  with  nobli 
trees  so  thinly  disseminated  as  to  allow  of  a  rich  tur 
beneath  them,  and  giving  a  park-like  appearance 
On  the  other  rolled  the  noble  river,  deep  between  it 
banks ;  and  the  opposite  side  also  crowned  with  fin< 
woods.  When  we  say  the  river  lay  deep  betweei 
its  banks,  we  convey  no  just  idea  to  an  Englis) 


^ 
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reader.     The  river  might  be  sixty  yards  or  more 

wide,  and  its  waters  looked  very  deep.     Tlie  banks 

were  almost  perpend iculflr,  cut  through  a  sandstone 

stratum,  and  dark  with   the  coating  of  moist  mud 

from   the  wintry  floods.     Just  below  the  Quarriera' 

house  the  rirer  made  a  fine  sweep,  and  then  its  deep 

abundant  waters  flowed  on  in  stately  grandeur,  making 

»  tempting  surface  for  a  boat.     But  no  one  could 

descend    those    steep    shppery   banks,   of   twetity  or 

thirty   feet   descent,  overhung  with   gigantic   trees. 

It  required  the  aid  of  art,  whicli  bad  been  afforded ; 

steps  were  cut  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  a  boat 

"Was  there  always  chained  in  readiness  for  crossing  or 

fishing.     The  fishing  here  was  a  great   deliglit  to 

Charles,  from  the  grandeur  of  the  fiah,  —  the  cod  of 

the    river  often  running  to  sixty  or  seventy  pounds 

'weight.     Sometimes  they  ascended  the  river  amongst 

the   most  beautiful  and  solitary  hillsj  and  at  others 

«lescended  into  the  silence  of  the  low  lands,  where 

«D  eitlier  liand  extended  immense  swamps,  dark  with 

"Wattles  or   solemn   with    the   endless,  huge,  bluish 

colnmns  of  the  vast  red  gum-trees,  growing  in  the 

lively  green  of  nature's  ever  verdant  water-meadows. 

Time  had  thus  passed  till  July,  when  Mr,  Fitz- 

^trick,  as  if  to  recompense  Charles  for  his  momentary 

•everity,  told  him  that  as  they  had  now  sufficient 
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shepherds  and  stockmen,  and  as  there  were  eaid  to 
bo  fresh  discoveries  at  Bendigo,  he  would  give  him 
leave  to  take  Barks  and  Pnrdy  and  make  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  disEiines. 

This  was  joyi  tU  parties.     There  was 

an  iaimediate  bi;  fady.     The  tent  which 

they  brought   n  was   hauled   out;    ao 

awning  fitted  to  md  new  mattresses  and   I 

blankets,  an  oil  a  the  ground  at  night  ' 

to  receive  theii  Jie  necessary  cooking- 

apparatus,  and  .  and  other  provisions, 

were  quickly  stowed  m.  »  ib  was  selected  to  ac- 
company them  as  companion,  and  a  savage,  brindled 
bulldog,  called  Fright,  to  chain  under  the  cart  as 
guard.  Charles  appeared  in  a  pair  of  fustian  trowsers, 
plunged  into  a  pair  of  water-proof  jack-boots,  a  stout 
cabhage-tree  hat  with  light-blue  veil,  and  a  scarlet 
blouse  bound  by  a  belt  in  which  appeared  his  re- 
volver, and  a  large  knife  or  dagger  in  a  leathern 
case.  Furdy  and  Barks  bore  at  their  belts  each  a 
panikin  and  a  brace  of  pistols ;  and  they  had,  more- 
over, a  plentiful  supply  of  riSe,  gun,  and  ammunition. 
Tools  tliey  were  to  buy  on  the  ground. 

Never  was  there  more  delight  and  enthusiasm 
manifested  in  starting  on  any  adventure.  Charles 
was  all  life  and  activity.      He  was  in  a  constant 
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lest  he  had  left  any  of  his  many  indispensable 

icles  :    his    ballet-moulds ;    his    instruments    for 

^saning  his  guns  and  clearing  nipples ;  his  caps  and 

Then  Club's  chain  had  nearly  been  left ;  and 

B  own  tobacco-case.     At  length  all  was  ready^  and 

<  cart  and  brown  cob  were  put  into  motion  from  the 

r^  all  the  family  being  assembled^  and  all  the 

:inilies  down  at  the  huts  being  out  watching,  and 

4uly  to  wave  handkerchiefs  and  hats^  and  send  up 

hurrah.     Never  since  the  direful  advent  of  Peter 

had  so  many  smiles  and  jokes  appeared  on 

e  faces  and  in  the  mouths  of  the  Tallangetta  family ; 

le  prophesying  heaps  of  nuggets  and  insisting  on 

tying  the  largest^  and  another  auguring  a  speedy 

tarn  and  "  glad  to  be  back." 

So  away  went  the  cart^  and  our  embryo  diggers^ 

dozen  voices  crying  *'  good  bye  I  good  bye  I "  a  loud 

*^^^»rrah  mingled    with  the  shrill  voices  of  children 

^Cioming  up  from  the  huts  below.  Club  barking  in 

^^ght,  and  Fright  trudging  on  under  the  cart  in 

•ober  wonder.     In  a  very  short  time,  the  little  party 

^^  ascended  the  hill,  given  a  parting  cheer  before 

S^iog  over  the  ridge,  which  was  returned  vigorously 

W  the  huts,  and  they  disappeared. 
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DmOtNG   ADVENT  OIES. 

Our  digging  adrentorers  went  on  tlieir  way  with  all 
the  jollity  of  schoolboys.  They  had  but  two  easy 
day's  journeyB  before  them  to  Bendigo,  and  the  feeling 
of  free  life  in  the  woods  has  something  in  it  which 
pnt3  the  most  slogglsh  blood  in  motion,  and  awakes 
the  imagination  to  exercise  all  its  enchantments. 
Barks  stalked  along  with  great  strides,  his  long 
brown  b^r  playing  freely  on  his  shoulders,  and  the 
spirit  of  rhodomontade,  so  strong  in  him,  inciting 
him  to  continual  sallies  of  fun.  He  swung  his  axe 
in  his  band,  and  inflicted  sundry  gashes  on  the  boles 
of  the  trees  which  grew  on  the  road-side,  in  mere 
wantonness  of  spirits,  leading  Club  continually  to 
expect  that  there  was  an  opossum  to  be  cut  out 
Purdy  went  along  more  quietly,  but  with  many  a 
quiet  joke,  and  sly  humour  twinkling  in  his  eyes. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  encamped 
by  the  Campaspe.     The  evening  was  beautiful  and 
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sunny^  and  Charles  had  been  attracted  to  the  river 

*^y  the  active  movements  of  a  number  of  platypuses. 

^^   bad  managed  to  shoot  two  with  his  pea-rifle, 

^d  Club  to  bring  them  out ;  and  they  were  sitting 

*t  their  tea,  admiring  the  pleasant  hollow  in  which 

^'^^ir  tent  was  pitched,  near  Robertson's  station,  with 

the  green  meadows  and  sloping  woods  on  the  other 

**de  of  the  stream,  when  a  man  appeared,  approaching 

^eir  tent      He  was    a  little  fellow,    dressed  in  a 

^^^^^Tse  blue  wooUen  shirt,  stuffed  into  a  pair  of  ribbed 

^^tton  velvet  trowsers,  which  again  were  stuffed  into 

^  pair  of  dirty  boots.     This  was  the  whole  of  his 

d'^ss,  except  a  very  shabby  straw  hat.      But  the 

^ost  remarkable  feature  of  the  fellow  was  a  bushy, 

^tense  black  beard,   which   seemed  to   usurp   the 

^hole  of  his  face,  and  to  leave  only  sufficient  space 

'or  ^  pair  of  small,  keen,  black  eyes  to  peer  forth. 

^^ub  snarled  and  growled  outrageously  at  the  man, 

^  Fright  grinned  his  sullen  displeasure  from  beneath 

^ecart. 

**  Good  evening,  mates  I "  said  the  man  ;  and  before 
^^  salutation  was  well  returned,  he  coolly  threw 
*^ay  a  bucket  of  water,  which  Purdy  had  just 
^*^tched  from  the  river  for  tea,  turned  the  bucket 
Attorn  upwards,  and  seated  himself  upon  it,  in 
Wonderfully  close  contact  to  the  fire. 
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"  Well,  that's  eool,  mate,  anyhow,"  said  Vaiiy^ 
who  was  lying  on  the  ground  near  the  fire. 

"  WhatI  the  water,  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  man,     ' 
proceeding,  as  he  sat,  to  pick  up  and  fling  npon  tUe 
flame  sundry  little  bits  of  stick,  which  had   been 
bnrat  off  from  tiie  mass. 

"  The  water  1 "  said  Purdy,  eying  the  fellow 
corionsly;  "no,  something  cooler  than  it.  Do  you 
know,  mate,  1  'd  jusl  bad  the  trouble  of  fetching  it 
from  the  river?  " 

"  Trouble !  do  yoa  call  that  trouble  ?  Yon  do  n't 
know  what  trouble  is,  I  see.  A  new  life,  this,  for 
you,  gents,"  looking  at  Charles  and  Barks. 

"  Not  very  new,  after  California,"  said  Barks,  in 
his  strong,  jolly  sort  of  voice. 

"  Pshaw  I  California ! "  said  the  man,  picking  his 
teeth  with  a  twig ;  "  you  never  were  there," 

"  How  do  you  know?"  asked  Barks. 

"  By  the  cut  of  your  jib,"  said  the  black-looking 
fellow  dryly. 

"  Or  the  cut  of  our  bibs,"  said  Purdy.  "  You 
think  we  are  new  rigged,  eh  ?  Many  an  old  vessel 
is  that" 

"  Well,  old  man,  you  're  right  enough  there,"  con- 
tinued the  fellow  ;  "  and  so  you  are  for  the  new  rush 
at  the  Back  Creek,  I  reckon.     A  good  tent,"  said 
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^^^9  looking  hard  at  it,  **  and  a  pretty  sort  of  cob 
there^"  letting  his  eye  ramble  round  till  it  fell  on  the 
^ors^  grazing  in  hobbles  near.  **  Take  care  of  him 
^^  fiendigo ;  there  are  clever  fellows  in  want  of  such 

**  Your  sharp  fellows  will  find  sharp  practice  with 
^^»  if  they  attempt  to  make  too  free,"  said  Purdy ; 
*  lead  *8  heavy,  but  flies  fast  out  of  a  good  minie." 

**  Um  I  well  stocked  with  fire-arms,  eh  ?  "  said  the 
^How,  peering  carelessly  into  the  tent.     *'  But  the 
*^cl   is  often  flown  before  the  gunner  is    ready. 
^oti  »ve  not  done  much,  young  master,  in  California," 
^^id.  he,  pointing  to  Charles's  hands.      *'  Plenty  of 
Tn  for  a  good  crop  of  blisters  on  that  tender  skin, 
ore  you  get  down  to  the  gold." 
*•  There  are  no  thieves  about  here,  are  there,  do  you 
'^irik?  "  said  Purdy,  rather  jeeringly. 

'Xhe  fellow   pointed    to   the   station  just    below. 
^00   near  that,   mate;    besides,  the  government 
*^^ings  the  knights  of  the  highway  up  too  unceremo- 
niously now-a-days." 

**It's  no  catch  me,  no  have  me,  though,"  said 
^'^irdy ;  *'  there  are  a  few  of  your  honest  thieves 
^^ut  yet,  I  fancy." 

''Maybe,"  said  the  man,  lighting  his  short  pipe 
^ith  an  ember  from  the  fire,  rising,  turning  his  back 
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va  the  blaze  for  a  moment,  and  then  saying,  "  Good 

night,  men,"  walked  off.     As  the  eyes  of  the  travellers 

Wlowed  him,  they  caught  sight  of  a  fire  at  a  little 

distance  up  the  valley,  towards   which  the  swarthy 

feUov  directi 

«By  th«  m: 

f  that  I  "  said  Pnrdy, 

^ 

jnmpitig  np. 

it   was   the    Black 

-^ 

DoDglas,  by  all 

im ;   and  little  as  he 

s 

looka,  he  is  the  d.                           i 

iiid  daring.      Neither 

TM-r, 

lock  nor  wall  ca                           1 

lese  half  dozen  times  j 

B^ 

the  guvernment    1 

in  quod,  and   con— 

-« 

demoed  him 

,  to  the  gai 

;  he  is  always  away- 

•^~ 

when  wanted,  and  does  some  fresh  horror  that  makes^ 
the  hair  of  the  whole  colony  stand  on  end.  By-M 
dogsmcat !  we  must  keep  a  sharp  look  out  to-nigliL"" 

"  What !  "  said  Charles,  "  a  mean-looking  fellow  "" 
like  that,  the  notorious  Black  Douglas." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Purdy,  "  we  'Jl  have  the  horse=^ 
tethered  near  the  tent  to-night,  however,  and  then  I 
think  we  may  trust  to  Fright  and  Club  for  warning. 
Better  still,  let  us  keep  watch  by  turns." 

Purdy's  advice  was  deemed  good,  and  so  soon  as 
the  black-bearded  stranger  had  disappeared,  he  and 
Barks  took  a  stroll  through  the  hush  to  get  a  sight  of 
the  party  camping  so  near  them,  while  Charles 
stayed  to  skin  his  platypuses.     When  they  returned. 
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t^liey  reported  that  there  were  half  a  dooen  as  sturdy, 
scoundrel-looking  rogaes^  drinking  brandy^  round  a 
@reat  fire^  as  they  ever  set  eyes  on.     They  had  no 
*t;«nt  or  cart,  but  every  man  a  good  horse,  hobbled 
out  near  them.     There  could  be  no  question  what 
profession  the  fellows  belonged  to.     Our  party  felt 
considerable  anxiety.     They  resolved  to  sit  up  all 
'tc^ether  for  the  night ;  and  made  up  such  a  blaze, 
as  at  once  drove  off  the  night  cold,  and  enabled  them 
^  see  their  horse  clearly.     As  the  evening  advanced, 
they  caught  sounds  of  riot,  singing,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
quarrelling  from  their  neighbours ;  but  by  midnight 
all  was  still,  and  Purdy,  who  stole  round  and  took  a 
survey  of  them  as  near  as  he  dared  go,  for  fear  of 
alarming  their  dogs,  reported   that  they  were   all 
sleeping  round  the  fire.      This  quieted  their  appre- 
hensions, and  Charles  and  Barks  flung  themselves 
down  in  their  blankets,  to  be  called  in  their  turns  to 
watch.     When  Barks  was  called,  he  said,  "  Where  is 
the  horse?'*    "There,  lying  down,"    said  Purdy, 
pointing.     *'  All  right,"  replied  Barks ;  and  wrapping 
himself  in  his  blanket,  seated  himself  on  a  log,  and 
began  to  hum  a  tune.      He  called  Purdy  again, 
instead  of  Charles,  wishing  to  spare  him.     At  day- 
break, or  near  it,  Charles  woke  up,  and  going  out, 
said  to  Purdy  on  the  watch,  "  All  right  ?  "     "  All 
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right,"  replied  Purdy ;  "we  have  escaped  the  rogues 
for  once."  "  Then  I  will  give  the  cob  some  oats," 
said  Charles.  He  took  some  in  a  tin  dish,  and  went 
to  the  horse,  but  in  a  moment  he  shouted,  "  Purdy  I 
Barks  I  her 


1 1 "  The  two  men  ran 
I  standing  in  astonish- 
jut  a  miserable  creature 
red  with  sores,  and  in 
The  clever  rogues  bad 
to  substitute  this  ghost 


in  alarm, 
ment,  gazinp- 
of  a  horse, 
the  last  sta^ 
contrived,  u 
of  a  horse  for 

The  astonishment  m  stemation  may  be  sup- 

posed. "What  could  we  be  about?"  exclaimed 
Barks.  "  What  could  these  scoundrel  dogs  be 
about?"  "Nay,"  s^d  Purdy,  "don't  throw  the 
blame  on  the  dogs;  the  poor  beasts  trusted  to  us. 
If  we  had  left  the  watching  to  them,  they  would  have 
done  it."  And  with  that,  followed  by  Charles  and 
Barks,  he  ran  oif  at  full  speed  towards  the  camping 
place  of  the  thieves.  The  fire  was  still  burning  — 
the  fellows  were  gone. 

The  three  adventurers  were  beside  themselves 
with  indignation.  They  returned,  and  traced  the 
horse  by  its  well-known  shoe-marks  to  the  high-road, 
and  thence  to  the  thieves'  fire,  where  the  cob  had 
clearly  gone  off  with  the  rest  of  the  horses  towards 
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I^endigo.  What  was  to  be  done ?  "I  know,"  said 
Oharles ;  **  I  will  ask  Robertson  to  lend  us  a  couple 
of  horses  to  pursue  them."  Said  and  done.  Robert- 
son knew  the  name  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  He  had  two 
l^orses  caught  at  once.  They  mounted,  and  away. 
Still  along  the  road  they  could  follow  the  troop  of 
l^orsemen  by  the  traces  of  their  steeds.  They  seemed 
'^o  make  no  attempt  at  concealment  Soon  our  pur- 
uers  overtook  some  drays  loaded  with  hay.  They 
K  nquired  of  the  drivers  if  they  had  seen  ihe  thieves. 

**  To  be  sure,  mates,"  said  they,  *'  large  as  life ; 

^md  a  regular  rakehelly  set  they  are ;  gallows-birds 

^11.     You  may  soon  catch  them;    they  are  in  no 

^urry ;  but  take  care,  or  they  may  treat  you  to  a  few 

oances  of  lead  in  no  time.     The  Black  Douglas  is 

&mong  'em,  or  we  Ve  no  eyes." 

Away  went  Charles  and  Barks.  They  rode  at  full 
speed,  but  kept  a  sharp  look  out  a-head.  For  several 
miles  they  dashed  on,  now  through  fine  grassy  lands, 
now  through  barren,  hard,  stony  woods.  At  length 
they  saw  the  troop  very  leisurely  trotting  along  the 
way.  At  the  sight,  our  friends  cautiously  cut  into 
the  bush,  and  rode  through  the  woods  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  track,  that  the  thieves  might  not 
look  back  and  see  them.  Thus  they  went  on  till 
noon,  when  the  thieves  turned  aside,  and  took   a 
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coanc  Arn^  Ae  -woods,  to  tbe  left,  Tor  three  or  foar 
■Bob.  Hcfv  ^y  djcmoDmed,  and  made  their  fire, 
ad  MiUed  (Ml  tkor  bones.  Charles  and  Barks 
iaamamtted  toa^  and  hobbled  out  their  horses,  but 
■Mdfr  D0  fire.  An  afteraooa  they  kept  upon  the 
wxbch.  Barlu,  who  knew  the  cotintr^,  having  come 
Mtt  here  to  the  diggings  with  haj,  satd  they  were  oa 
tfce  Sheepwash,  not  moce  &an  three  miles  irom  Ben- 
Sgs,  and  within  a  n^  o(  a  district  pound.  What  a 
Iriunf^  if  ther  coald  drive  off  the  rascals'  liorses, 
aad  impODod  ibem.  Charles  shook  his  head  at  the 
ide« — a  most  dangerous  attempt  I — but  Barks  gloried 
in  it.  aod  TOwed  he  would  essay  it  All  daj,  there- 
fore, thej  lay  dose.  The  robbers,  secure  in  their 
own  estimation,  sent  off  to  the  nearest  part  of  the 
Back  Creek  for  brandy,  and  set  to  for  a  regular 
carouse.  By  the  time  that  evening  arrived,  they  were 
all  dead  drunk  on  the  ground.  Barks,  who  had  his 
eyes  upon  them  as  a  cat  watching  mice,  then  rose, 
sprang  upon  his  horse,  followed  by  Charles;  and 
moving  stealthily  through  the  wood,  was  soon  where 
the  horses  fed.  In  a  few  seconds  he  had  their 
hobbles  ail  off,  including  those  of  their  own  cob,  and 
gently  drove  them  before  him.  Not  a  dog  hark^  — 
not  a  man  anoke.  Barks  laughed  quietly  to  himself, 
and  looked  full  of  merriment  at  Charles,  but  without 
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naking  anjr  noise,  and  still  driving  the  horses  on. 

Soon  he  put  them  into  a  quick  trot,  and  then  a  gallop, 

snd  away  thej  went  till  ihey  reached  the  pound- 

l^eeper's. 

''Hillo  there!"  shouted  Barks.     Out  came  the 

pound-keeper.    "  A  few  stray  horses  for  you,  mate,*' 

said  Barks ;  *^  all  but  that  cob ;  that  is  ours." 

The  man  stood  and  gazed.     "  By  the  blazes  I "  he 

exclaimed,  ''why,  every  one  of  these  is  a  stolen 
horse.  Where  did  you  find  them  ?  "  They  told  him. 
''  The  zounds  I  why  that  is  the  Black  Douglas  I  We 
must  have  him.     Thank  you,  my  good  fellows." 

He  drove  the  horses  into  the  pound.  There  was  a 
reward  of  ten  pounds  for  the  finding  of  each  of  them 
advertised  —  that  he  kept  to  himself.  There  was  a 
reward  of  200Z.  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Black 
Douglas  —  of  that  he  was  prudently  silent  Away 
he  rode  for  the  police,  and  back  cantered  our  friends, 
highly  satisfied  with  their  success.  Whether  the 
pound-keeper  secured  the  Black  Douglas  we  may 
naturally  doubt ;  for  as  Charles,  a  week  or  two  after, 
appeared  at  a  store  in  the  diggings  upon  the  cob,  this 
Tery  fellow  was  there  at  the  time,  and  gave  an  odd 
look  at  the  horse,  but  said  nothing,  and  walked  away. 
Our  party  reached  the  diggings  in  safety ;  planted 
their  tent  down  in  the  Back  Creek,  in  a  pleasant  green 
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valley^  near  a  village  of  Chinese,  and  fell  to  work 
amongst  the  bustling,  miscellaneons  throng  who  were 
delving  away,  amidst  dirt  and  mud  and  noise,  in  a 
scene  of  the  rudest  disorder.  Charles  soon  had  all  then 
blisters  that  Black  Douglas  promised  him,  and  in  th^ 
first  hole  they  sunk,  they  had  a  fine  haul  of  gold  I 
The  second  was  a  failure,  and  the  Uiird.  The  rush 
on  the  Back  Creek  was  dying  away,  and  they  gave 
themselves  a  day  to  stroll  through  the  diggings  and 
look  out  for  some  richer  spot  They  closed  their 
tent,  and  left  it  to  the  care  of  Providence,  as  hundreds 
of  others  did.  Their  cob  they  had  sent  to  a  station, 
and  now  they  rambled  through  many  miles  of  dig- 
gings,  all  scattered  with  tents,  felled  trees,  butchers' 
shops,  and  sheep's  heads ;  cast-ofi"  clothes,  sardine-tins, 
and  goats.  Towards  evening  they  found  themselves 
at  what  are  called  the  White  Hills,  near  the  Bendigo 
Creek,  the  waters  of  which  were  thick  as  paste,  and 
yellow  as  gold  itself  with  the  washing  out  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  gold-containing  clay  and  gravel.  They  here 
turned  into  a  large  tent,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
"  Crystal  Palace,"  though  it  was  simply  of  dirty 
canvass.  Within  were  a  number  of  rude  tables 
at  which  sat  rows  of  diggers  in  their  gravel- stained 
shirts  and  trowsers,  drinking  and  smoking.  Some 
were  singing,  some  loud  in  talk,  a  dozen  at  a  time  ; 
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Stud   towards  the  farther  end  sat  a  slender^  tawdry- 
looking  young  woman^  strumming  away  on  a  most 
dissonant   piano^   but   singing   to  it  a  song  which 
strongly  excited   Charles's    attention^  called   Mary 
^assey. 

MARY  MASSEY; 

THE  SQnATTEB*8  BONO. 

Stream  forth,  ye  white  flocks,  in  the  morning ; 

Ye  are  ten  thousand  and  more ; 
And  ye  range  from  the  banks  of  the  Murray 

To  the  hills  of  Durradaghnore. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Old  England, 

A  boy  Tery  joung  and  small, — 
I  lived  on  the  farm  of  Squire  Massey, 

Below  Squire  Massej^s  old  hall. 

And  oh !   what  a  man  did  I  think  him ! 

A  man  with  that  ample  estate ; 
With  his  hounds  and  the  old  yellow  carriage, — 

No  mortal  was  ever  so  great. 

I  thought  so :  but  now  old  Squire  Massey 

Is  dead,  and  to  utter  decay 
Has  fallen  his  fortune,  and  Mary, 

His  daughter,  is  gone  quite  away. 

She  is  gone  to  the  rising  Australia, 
To  the  land  of  white  flocks  and  of  gold  ; 

For  the  boy  from  the  farm  of  Squire  Massey 
Remembered  her  goodness  of  old. 


T-VLLAJTGETTA. 

Attd  Uie  boT  from  tlie  rarm  of  Squire  Klanev 
Is  the  ii^ualter  of  Durmd^ItDOiv, — 

Willi  iut  pUinn,  his  woodi,  and  liiii  mouutoins, 
And  Both  often  Ihoofond  and  more. 


And        ■ 

_       __          _    ^ 

;hnore. 

u 

Hu 

■t  her  line, 

jellow  carriage. 

Inal 
When 

divine, 

plains  in  the  morning 

StrCi 
And 

usand  and  more ; 
1  of  the  Murray 

To 

ighnore. 

And  often  shu  t. 

iquire  Massev, 

Of  the  stately  old  hall  •: 

,f  her  race; - 

She  sighs; 

but  she  smiles 

M  she  glances 

Around 

on  this  summer 

-bright  place, 

Where  the  flochs  o'er  the  plains  in  the  morr 
Stream  onward,  ten  thousand  and  more; 

And  range  from  the  banks  of  the  Murray 
To  the  hilla  of  Durradagbnore. 


Our  friends  called  for  each  a  nobbier,  a  good  hot 
mess  of  steaks  and  potatoes ;  and  refreshed  by  tlieir 
dinner,  drew  forth  their  pipes  and  patriotically 
blended  their  smoke  with  that  of  their  fellow  diggers. 
During  this  time  they  were  entertained  with  various 
other  songs,  one  of  which  appeared  particularly 
popular. 
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THE  DIGGER'S  SONG  OF  THE  BUSHRANGER. 

Thejll  hang  him,  if  thej  catch  him, 

Like  a  dog  in  a  string ; 
And  I  see  the  blue  bojs  watch  him — 

Thej  mean  him  to  swing. 

For  it*8  hard  on  the  digger, 

Who  goes  pick-a-pick 
Through  the  hard  quartz  and  gravel. 

To  be  played  such  a  trick ; 

While  the  san  melts  his  marrow, 

As  he  grubs  for  the  gold. 
To  find  when  he*s  got  it 

That  he*s  regularly  sold : 

With  his  pile  in  his  pocket, 

Setting  out  on  his  tramp 
To  his  ship  down  at  Melbourne, — 

Bailed  up  hy  this  scamp. 

They'll  hang  him,  if  they  catch  lum, 

Like  a  dog  in  a  string ; 
And  I  see  the  blue  boys  watch  him  — 

They  mean  him  to  swing. 

And  sanre  him  right,  the  villain ! 

There  a-lurking  with  his  gun. 
With  his  knife  and  his  revolver. 

And  thinking  it  good  fun. 

Robin  Hood  he  was  good 

*Neath  the  old  forest  oak ; 
But  we  want  here  no  Robins 

A-robbing  honest  folk. 


tAU-15CETT^ 


"   •       •    —  "         l'  - 

"^  •  rfi  J 11  ^tt  t^.  IT  rt  rj  I  iiii  fc  ym, 
Aad  1  w  Ik  Um  bo;*  vatofc  IA«— 

WWra  tie  decmH  MTck  bj  i 
Ub  B&acfc  OwglM  ami  mmmmIi  ICdTOk, 
Let  kift  ^e  fc^  «Mt  dr;. 

Te*.  iferlt  W^  kiai,  if  tber  cmtcb  him, 

Like  a  -k^  ia  a  siring ; 
Aod  I  sse  the  bine  boj*  watch  him  — 

Tiifr  ttnaa  him  to  swing. 

Presently  two  men  came  in,  looked  round,  and 
ch<en  sealed  tliemselves  at  the  adjoiniDg  table.  The 
*>ne  iras  a  big,  tall,  burly  teliow,  with  a  curly  black 
head  of  h»ir,  a  full  pudding-featured  face,  but  red 
with  good  eating  and  drinking.  He  wore  a  black 
ordinary  bat,  looking  very  odd  with  its  tall  square 
crown  amid  that  generation  of  wide-awakes,  and 
shallow- crowned  cabbage-trees ;  a  pair  of  close  black 
breeches,  jack-boots,  and  a  check  shirt.  His  com- 
panion was  a  meek -looking  fellow,  not  particular  in 
costuDie,but  with  a  smiling,  sociable,  scrape-acquaint- 
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^^"1  c^e  sort  of  face.  Tlie  two  called  for  their  nobblers, 
^  ^  "t:  heir  short  pipes  with  lucifer  matches  that  with 
"  ^^ir  brimstone  almost  took  the  breath  of  our  friends  ; 
then  the  big  man  in  the  black  hat  and  breeches 
*1  into  discourse  with  them.  He  made  very  free 
nines  as  to  the  timeof  their  arrival,  then:  luck,  the 
't  quarter  of  the  field  now  for  gold,  but  was  equally 
^^^x^municative  of  his  own  experience.  At  every 
ih  piece  of  information  he  appealed  to  his  com- 
lion,  who  certified  all  his  intelligence  with  a  very 
l^*^<id  smile,  and  **  Oh  yes  I    you  know,  mate ;  you 


L 


"When  our  friends  said  they  had  not  yet  been  so  suc- 
''^^^aful  as  they  expected,  he  observed  that  he  could 
^^^^  complain ;  in  fact,  he  had  been  singularly  lucky. 
^*-^  had  now,  he  said,  a  heap  of  washing-stuff  con- 
ning  several  cart-loads,  lying  by  the  creek,  ready 
washing  out  There  was  three  hundred  pounds* 
^rth  of  gold  in  it  if  there  were  a  penny.  "  Is  n't  it 
mate  ?  "  said  he  to  the  meek,  smiling  man.  ^^  To 
sure,  mate ;  why  ask  me,  you  know,  mate ;  you 

''  Now,*^  said  the  big  man,  "  I  should  think  it  might 

^^wer  your  purpose  to  wash  out  that  pile.  I'd  make 

yon  a  good  bargain.     I  'm  not  fond  of  working  in  the 

^tter^  unless  there 's  brandy  in  it,''  said  he,  smiling, 
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and  lifting  his  glass,  with  a  nod  to  our  party.  ^'  I  'd 
sell  it^  at  least,  I  would  not  mind  doing  it,  though  you. 
know,  Joe,  I  We  never  offered  it  to  any  one  yet." 

'^  Of  course  not,"  said  the  meek  man,  '^or  you  'd 
have  been  pulled  all  to  pieces  for  it ;  of  course  yon 
know  that,  Ben,  you  know  it  well  enough.** 

*^  Three  hundred  pounds*  worth  and  sell  it  for  one," 
said  Purdy ;  "  that  *s  all  my  eye.** 

*'  You  can  try  it,  mate*  you  can  try  it,**  said  the 
big  man ;  ^'  only  let  me  say  the  word,  and  it*s  gone  to 
a  hundred  customers ;  but  no  compulsion ;  you  can 
try  it  if  you  like." 

"  Liet  us  try  it^  then,**  said  our  party,  and  out  went 
they  all  together.  The  big  man  in  the  black  hat  and 
black  breeches,  and  his  meek  companion,  smiling 
kindly  on  all,  led  the  way  down  to  the  creek.  There 
stood  a  very  small  tent,  amongst  a  number  of  others, 
and  close  to  it,  and  to  the  creek,  lay  the  heap  of 
washing-stuff,  enclosed  by  a  sort  of  rude  fence  of 
boughs. 

"  What,*'  said  Charles,  "  do  you  leave  stuff  of  tliat 
value  here,  unprotected  ?  '* 

*'It  is  protected,  mate,  said  the  big  man;  ^'we 
can  see  it  from  the  Crystal  Palace ;  no  fear.** 

**  No,  no  fear ;  trust  you,  Ben,  for  that,"  said  the 
smiling,  placid  man. 
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^*  Yon  could  wash  it  out  here/'  said  the  big  man^ 

I^^>xntiiig  to  a  little  dam  and  sluice  in  the   creek; 

*  tiiat  Tom*8  mine, — you  could  use  it     So  now  try 

^'^^      try  it    anywhere.       Here  are  a  spade  and  a 


OharleSy  who  was  become  expert  at  the  dish,  took 
^^   and  Barks  struck  the  shovel  into  the  heap^  and 
*iH^  the  dish.     Charles  washed  out.      There  was 
S^ld,  and  plenty  too. 

**  Did  not  I  say  ?  "  said  the  big  man :  "  but  try  it 
^S^n, — try  it  anywhere." 

**  To  be  sure,**  said  the  meek  man ;  "  try  it,  try  it, 
^^^    treachery  in  Ben.     All  serene." 

rXhey  tried  the  heap ;   here  and  there,  it  was  all 

*^ie :  very  clear  that  at  that  rate  there  must  be  at 

^-^^t  three  hundred  pounds'  worth  in  the  heap.     The 

^^gain  was   struck,    the   money  paid,    and    they 

^^  Tried  away  to  fetch  their  tent  to  the  spot.     They 

a  horse  to  draw  their  cart  the  few  miles  for  a 

and,  and  by  the  break  of  day  they  were  on  the 

There  was  no  room  for  their  tent  amid  the 

^•^aotic  heaps  of  clay  and  gravel  all  around,  though 

^^e  very  little  tent  was  struck  and  gone.      They 

^Xx)ssed  the  creek,  set  up  their  tent  on  a  green  flat, 

^d  came  with   shovels  and  dishes    to   commence 

hashing  out     They  turned  the  water  of  the  dam 
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into  the  Long  Tom,  or  washing  trongh,  and  began 
washing  in  good  earnest. 

"Ilillo  there,  matea,  how's  that?"  said  a  tall, 
strong  young  fellow,  nnminer  ap.  "How'fl  what?" 
asked  Charles,  ]  was  shovelling  in  the 

washing-stuff. 

"  Whj,  that's  it's  all,"  said  the  young 

"  Your  dam !  we  bought  this  heap  of 

said  it  was  theii 

The  young   n  very   significant   suiile. 

"  You  've  honght  this  neai  ? "  "  Yes."  "  Given. 
mnch  for  it?"  "A  good  sum.  It  is  very  ricK 
stuff." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  said  the  young  man.  "  You  've  tried 
it  ?  "  "  Yes,  we  've  tried  it."  "  Try  it  again,  dig 
deep.  There,  give  me  the  shovel,"  He  struck  the 
shovel  deep  into  the  stuff,  threw  out  what  was  on  it, 
and  then  plunged  it  still  deeper.  "  There,  try 
that" 

Charles  washed  and  looked,  washed  and  looked 
more  anxiously, — there  was  not  a  glimpse  of  gold. 
A  strange  conviction  began  to  flash  over  him  that 
they  were  duped.  By  this  time  a  regular  crowd  of 
diggers  had  gathered  round,  inquiring  '*  what  was 
up."    "  Only  Blessed  Ben  and  Holy  Joe  again,"  said 
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^  young  man.  "  They  have  dipped  into  these  new 
ones  here;  sold  them  this  plated  heap  for  solid 
'^•shing-staff,  that's  all  1 " 

^*  The  devil  they  have,''  resounded  on  all  sides, 
^^re  was  a  wonderful  noise  and  talk  and  laughter. 
^res  of  great,  rude,  digger  fellows,  came  and  stared 
^d  grinned  enormously  at  the  confounded  trio. 
"Lord  1 "  said  they,  "  how  greenhorns  do  abound  I 
'^at  Blessed  Ben  and  Holy  Joe  should  play  that  old 
S&txie  over  so  often,  and  yet  find  fresh  innocents." 

**  Blessed  Ben  and  Holy  Joe  I  '^  exclaimed  a  man' 
^ho  looked  like  a  store-keeper ;   **  where  are  they  ?  ** 

*^  Ay,  you  may  ask   that,   mate,"  said  another ; 

^f  course  they  '11  make  themselves  scarce  for  a 
bit^»» 

**  Scarce  or  not,"  said  the  man,  "  I  '11  have  'em. 
^^y  've  stole  a  horse  of  mine,  worth  eighty  guineas, 
^^^  here 's  a  warrant  to  seize  them.  Come  along, 
"^^tes,"  said  he,  earnestly,  to  Charles  and  his  com- 
P^^ons,  "  let  us  hunt  them  till  we  have  them ;  I  'U 
^^nd  a  thousand  pounds  to  hang  them,  the  canting 
"^^^^ondrels." 

Charles  and  Barks  went  off  with  him,   leaving 

V^rdy  to  guard  what   gold  there  was  in  the  heap. 

"^  liey  applied  at  the  police  magistrate's  for  a  warrant, 

^^tit,  and  commenced  their  search.    For  a  whole 

VOL.  I.  T 
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week,  they  traversed  the  diggings,  gully  after 
gnlly,  one  long  mile  of  tents,  one  long  wooded  valley 
after  another.  Grog-shops,  gambling-shops,  billiard- 
tents,  shampooinc-  and  nther  shana  resorts,  but 
in  Tain  ;  they  co  )  glimpse  of  the  blessed 

and    holy    breth;  time,    they    began    to 

fancy    they  bad  their  practice   to  some 

other  field.      Il  nday  morning,    as   our 

party   were    in  taking   a   needful    rest 

after  tbe  week's  the  indefatigable  store- 

keeper roused  thei  he  had  got  a  new  idea. 

"  The  fellows  pretend  to  oe  pious  ;  let  us  to-day  have 
a  peep  into  the  chapels." 

The  disturbed  party  did  not  think  the  idea  a  very 
bright  one:  it  was  not  likely,  they  thought,  that  they 
would  show  themselves  in  such  public  places.  "  It 
is  not  the  public  ones  that  I  reckon  on,"  said  tbe 
man,  "  but  the  outsiders,  what  we  may  call  the  odd 
hole  and  corner  saints,  that  cultivate  queer  faiths  in 
queer  places.  There  are  plenty  of  them,  and  they 
seem  of  the  sort  of  these  fellows." 

"I'm  your  man,"  said  Purdy,  jumping  np,  and 
dressing  quickly.  He  had  soon  breakfasted,  and 
they  set  out.  They  left  the  e]>iscopal  church,  and 
the  Scotch  church,  and  the  Free  Kirk,  and  what  they 
called  the  tip-top  dissenters'  chapels,  and  bore  away 
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into  oLscnre  quarters,  where  rdigionsj  too  numerous 
to  name,  flourished  in  greater  or  less  degrees  of 
eccentricity.  But  alas  I  the  result  was  the  same : 
amid  all  the  strange  and  uncouth  assemblies  of  the 
gullies  and  the  flats,  no  Blessed  Ben  or  Holy  Joe 
became  risible.  It  was  as  they  were  on  tlieir  return, 
wearied  and  dispirited,  in  the  evening,  that  they 
caught  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice,  as  if  preacliing, 
in  a  large,  dingy-looking  tent.  They  looked  in.  It 
was  the  chapel  of  the  Mormons,  or  Latter-day 
Saints. 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  was  worth  study- 
ing. The  place  was  lit  by  candles  tied  on  the  top  of 
long  sticks  stuck  into  the  ground.  The  company 
was  seated  on  rude  planks  raised  on  logs.  A  mora 
hairy  and  bearded  set  of  fellows  than  was  there 
assembled  you  would  look  for  in  vain.  They  were 
all  in  their  work-day  dress,  mere  trowsers  and  shirts, 
or  woollen  blonses,  for  the  most  part  soiled  with 
stains  that  would  not  wash  out  There  was  evidently 
no  lack  of  Caltfornians,  of  those  long,  lean,  gaunt 
fellows  who  have  ranged  the  wilds  of  America,  always 
too  much  go-a-head  to  gather  flesh.  There  were 
abundance  of  women,  for  the  most  part  very  neally 
clad,  and  modest  and  serious  looking.  On  the  faces 
of  the  men  there  was  an  air  of  sanguine  fanaticism, 
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a  glare  of  the  eager,  impatient,  sensual  eye,  that  gira 
unmiatakeable  evidence  that  the  only  principle  m 
them  waa  self,  tlie  only  faith  was  the  belief  in  the 
greatest  possible  license.  Mingled  with  these  ptl* 
grims  of  the  Sandy  Desert  and  patriarchs  of  thy  Salt 
Lake  were  heavy,  dense  English  labourers,  porlerii 
and  navvies,  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  i 
school,  and  few  of  them  of  a  church  or  a  cha|)eli 
gross,  ignorant,  and  bru^sh.  These  listened  with 
swinish  eyes  and  watering  mouths  to  the  new  gospel 
of  the  place,  the  gospel  of  goats  and  satyrs. 

A  cart-body  turned  bottom  upwards  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  tent  served  for  pulpit,  or  rather  rostrum, 
and  on  this  was  mounted  a  small,  erect,  formal  man, 
with  a  portentous  brown  beard  reaching  to  his  breast, 
and  spreading  wide  about  his  ears,  and  a  head  of 
brown  hair  which  hung  in  a  wonderful  luxuriance 
of  curl.  He  was  a  slim,  black-faced  sort  of  fellow, 
with  black  twinkling  eyes,  which  seemed  set  with  a 
small,  eager  stare  as  if  lie  were  always  on  the  very 
point  of  piercing  into  some  wonderful  mystery ;  and 
he  was  holding  forth  in  a  strain  which  indicated  that 
he  was  already  far  gone  in  his  sermon  or  harangue. 

■But  what  instantly  caught  the  eye  of  Purdy  and 
the  storekeeper  were  Blessed  Ben  and  Holy  Joe 
seated  to  the  left  hand  of  the  preacher ;  Holy  Joe 
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with  his  saintly  smile  raised  most  placidly  and 
anctaously  towards  the  preacher,  as  if  taking  in 
whole  measures  of  sacred  felicity  and  instruction. 
Blessed  Ben,  with  a  more  careful  eye  to  the  dangers 
of  this  howling  wilderness  of  earth,  sato  facing  the 
door,  and  evidently  caught  the  very  first  glimpse  of 
Purdy'a  head.  The  storekeeper,  however,  did  not 
show  himself,  but,  with  a  hint  from  his  companion, 
dcxtronsly  withdrew  from  the  door  and  posted  off  for 
a  bevy  of  police.  Meantime  Purdy,  watching  his 
prey,  also  listened  to  the  preacher,  the  current  frag- 
ment of  whose  discourse  was  in  this  manner :  — 

"  Well,  my  bretliring,  I  have  shown  you  that  the 
days  are  coming,  the  latter  days,  in  which  the  saints 
are  to  inherit  the  earth.  There  have  been  three  dis- 
pensations :  first,  that  of  IVIoses,  the  dispensation  of 
circumcision  and  rejection  of  swine's  flesh.  That  is 
done  with ;  we  reject  the  circumcision,  and  enjoy  the 
gammon.  Then  came  the  New  Testament,  with  its 
ordinances  and  subjection  to  the  higher  powers.  We 
have  walked  out  of  all  that,  thanks  to  the  beatified 
Joseph  and  the  golden  tablets  buried  of  angels.  No 
longer  do  we  twaddle  of  restraint  and  dry  morals  and 
obedience ;  ours  is  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God.  The  world  is  ours  and  all  that  is  therein  — 
oars   to   enjoy  at  will   and   without   condemnation. 
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'  Others  have  laboured,  and  we  hare  entered  mt*' 
their  labours."  The  degenerate,  ouUof-date,  3«on<* 
revelationista,  —  they  of  the  New  Testament,  but  nc** 
of  tlie  newest,  not  that  of  the  great  apostle  of  Nauvw,^ 
—  conquer  countries,  and  we  enter  and  enjoy.  Yes^ 
iny  brethren,  the  standard  is  raised,  the  hosts  are  on 
the  mai'ch.  By  the  great  Salt  Lake  rises  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  from  it  we  are  come  forth  to  conquer 
all  the  earth.  Yes,  in  this  land  of  gold,  we  ate 
growing,  spreading  like  the  morning,  conquering  hke 
the  noon.  '  Who  is  this  who  comes  from  Edom, 
with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrali?'  Even  I,  Orson 
Excelsior  Kid,  the  Apostle  of  the  Diggings,  the  Prince 
of  the  Gold  of  Ophir.  I  tread  the  wine- press  alone ; 
but  soon  yon  shall  all  tread  it  with  me,  and  drink 
of  the  new  wine  of  the  kingdom  of  the  enfranchised 
saints.  Where  now  is  condemnation — where  now  is 
law  —  where  now  is  sin?  All  gone;  all  swallowed 
up  in  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  The 
prophecies  are  fulfilled  —  'And  in  that  day  seven 
women  shall  take  hold  on  one  man,  saying.  We 
will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own  apparel ; 
only  let  us  be  called  by  thy  name,  to  take  away 
our  reproach.'  Isaiah,  fourth  chapter,  first  verse. 
This  is  the  day,  my  brethring ;  seven  women  did,  I 
say,  nay,  ten  times  seven  have  seized  the  glorified 
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skirts  of  our  brother  Brigham  Young,  and  tliej  ride 
after  him  tn  chariots  and  omnibuses.  Bless  the 
Lord  for  his  merciea  1  Arise,  therefore,  ye  favoured 
ones ;  take  and  eat,  and  drink,  and  grow  great  in  the 
faith.  AH  tilings  are  lanful  for  you.  '  Who  shall 
lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?'  ^  eighth 
chapter  of  Bouians,  thirty-third  verse.  All,  I  say- 
yes,  I,  the  great  Orson  Excelsior  Kid,  I  say  it  —  all 
is  ours,  the  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof ;  and  we  are 
called,  as  the  children  of  Israel  of  old,  to  jitunder  the 
Egyptians.  For  what  says  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  that  is,  of  the  second  revelation^'  Let  no 
man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another's  wealth.' 
Corinthians,  chapter  ten,  verse  twenty-four. 

"  Well  then,  my  friends,  with  this  glorious  charter 
of  perfect  freedom,  open  your  eyes,  clear  them  from 
every  film  of  the  old  law,  take  the  beam  out  of  thine 
own  eye,  as  the  blessed  Scripture  of  the  blessed  Joe 
Smith  saitb,  and  put  it  into  tby  brother's  eye :  and 
fear  no  longer  to  use  freedom  of  speech ;  lying  is  no 
longer  lying,  it  is  exploded,  grown  antiquated,  gone 
out  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  '  For  if  the  truth  of 
God  hath  more  abounded  through  mj  lie  unto  his 
glory;  yet  why  am  I  also  judged  as  a  sinner?' — third 
of  Romans,  seventh  verse.  Arise,  therefore,  my 
beloved  brethring,  and  shine.     Yea,  shine ;  dazzling 
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the  weak  Optics  and  timid  minda  of  the  outwi 
ones,  and  ye  shall  quickly  take,  couqner,  possess,  aiWS 
territorise  over  these  vast  lands  of  gold,  and  woo'* 
and  oil,  and  corn,  and  wine.  Here  I  see  in  the  M^ 
visions  of  thp  man  shall  soon  literall^^' 

sit  under  hi  i  own  fig " 

At  this   in  3  whole   assembly  *1S 

wrought  intc  sest  excitement,  a  veii- 

table   holy  'other  Orson   Excelsior 

Kid's  visions  1  glory  were  spreading 

marvellously  ut  in;  when  Blessed  Ban    ' 

exclaimed,  "Beau  tiful  as  a  dream! "and 

Holy  Joe  smiled  seraphically,  and  echoed,  "  Beautiful 
indeed  I "  when  a  lean,  dry  Yankee,  cried  aloud, 
"  Well,  I  calclate  that 's  kinder  exilyoniting ; "  and  a 
little  Frenchman  broke  out,  "  Mon  Dieu  t  trfis  grand, 
magnifique,  pretty  veil  I" — just  then,  in  that  sublime 
moment,  an  unexpected  miracle  took  place.  That 
grand  head  of  hair  of  Brother  Orson  Excelsior  Kid's 
rose  into  the  air,  a  flowing  wig  on  a  long  stick,  which 
was  thrust  through  a  hole  in  the  tent  behind,  and  a 
strange  noise  of  "  caw-waw-waw ! "  followed  by  a  roar 
of  boyish  laughter,  filled  the  whole  assembly  of  Latter* 
day  Saints  with  amazement.  In  the  next  moment 
the  wig  dropped  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  blazed 
up  portentously,  and  the  great  Orson  Excelsior  Kid 
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stood  with  his  bare  poll  and  bushy  beard  a  spectacle 
onto  men  and  angels. 

There  was  a  sudden  rush  of  the  indignant  brethren 
to  seize  the  audacious  perpetrators  of  this  prank  ;  but 
Purdy  kept  strict  watch  over  Blessed  Ben  and  Holy 
Joe,  who  were  aoon  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  body  of 
police. 
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Had  the   bi 
Mormon  sain^ 
been  numerou. 
mischief,  for  many  _ 


ho  captured  the  t\TO 
ien  and  Holj  Joe,  not 
bere  might  have  been 
laid  on  long  knife  and 


revolver,  and  many  a  great,  grim,  bearded  fellow, 
only  wanted  a  word  from  tlie  great  Orson  Excelsior 
Kid  to  plunge  the  steel  and  fire  the  ball  with  all 
sdntly  freedom  into  the  heads  of  the  Philistines  — -  in 
ordinary  phrase,  police.  But  though  the  great  Orson 
had  cried  out  enthusiastically  in  one  part  of  his  ora- 
tion, "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive ;  knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened ; "  which  he  interpreted  to  mean,  "  Yea, 
if  necessary,  knock  in  a  door  or  an  unbeliever's 
skull ; "  yet,  out  of  the  pulpit,  or  rather  the  cart- 
body,  Orson  Excelsior  had  the  prudence  or  the  weak- 
ness of  mortal  flesh ;  therefore,  when  the  sanguinary 
bretliren  looked  to  him  for  a  sign,  there  was  no  sign 
given,  but  that  of  the  poor  little  man  hurrying  away 
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with  a  huge  white  hat  di'opped  over  his  naked  head, 
even  to  his  shoulders. 

The  two  culprits  were  secured  in  the  lock-up  for 
the  night ;  and  as  it  was  well  known  that  such  men 
often  miraculously  had  disappeared  out  of  it  when 
Wanted,  strong  though  it  seemed,  the  storekeeper's 
friends  set  a  watch  over  it  The  next  day,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  they  were  brought  out  before  two  commis- 
sioners and  magistrates,  Messrs.  Light  and  Shadow. 

Now  let  no  one  deceive  himself  by  his  knowledge 
of  Tvhat  magistrates  are  in  England  or  anywhere  else. 
X^  nobody  imagine  a  couple  of  portly,  sage,  rubicund 
old  gentlemen,  with  very  white  hair  and  cunning 
£kces,  sitting  in  the  seat  of  judgment  on  this  occasion. 
^The  great  country  of  colonies  and  colonisation,  of 
^ast  dependencies  and  vast  interests,  old  Mother 
^higland,  to  very  young  countries  sends,  in  her 
^vrisdom,  very  young  magistrates.     These  youths,  un- 
learned in  the  law,  —  for  they  never  knew  till  the 
liappy    appointment   came,    whether    their    friends, 
through  a  certain  member  of  parliament,  had  got 
them  a  clerkship,  or  a  bishopric,  or  a  magistracy, — 
were,  however,  ready  for  anything,  and,  therefore, 
by  government  logic,  qualified  for  anything.     These 
two  verdant  justices  of  peace,  and  commissioners  in 
charge  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  gold-fields,  were 
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dowiiy-chinned  lads  of  a  tall  growth.   Tliey  were  cl^" 
in  a  military  costume  of  blue  cloth,  well  covered  tti  t* 
gold  lace,  and  cloth  caps  with  a  broad  gold  ban<^ 
Mr.  Couimissioner  Light  was  a  young  man  of  han«'^ 
some  figure,  and  with  a  smooth  pretty  face,  and  a  bus  ^ 
worthy  of  a  hairdresser's  window,  even   though  it 
boasted  plate  glass.     Mr.  Commissioner  Shadow  wta 
also  a  tali,  fair  youth,  with  very  light  hair  and  very 
quick  motion,  and   a  confident,  boyish,  empty  air. 
He  was  in  everything  the  echo  and  jid^a  Achj^^  of 
Light. 

Placed  before  this  illustrious  pair  of  representatives 
of  the  majesty  and  the  laws  of  England,  they  sur- 
veyed Blessed  Ben  and  Holy  Joe  with  eyes  wbiefa 
seemed  to  have  seen  them  before,  and  asked  what 
was  the  charge.  Charles  was  the  spokesman ;  and 
having  been  sworn,  related  the  story  of  the  plated 
heap  of  washing-stuffl  Before  he  had  concluded. 
Light  and  Shadow  had  gradually  kindled  up  from 
an  assumed  gravity  into  a  smile,  which  culminated 
in  a  downright  burst  of  loud  laughter.  "Do  yoa 
hear  that.  Shadow?"  asked  Light,  in  a  delicate 
voice.     "  What  a  sell  1  —  the  old   dodge,  and  stil 


"  Green !    green !   uncommon  green  I "   exclaimt 
Shadow,  stamping  about  and  rubbing  his  hands. 
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"  My  young  fellow,"  said  Light,  in  great  dignity, 
"do  you  come  here  for  ns  to  furiiiah  you  with 
brains  ?  " 

"  Deucedly  taken  in,  if  they  do  1 "  said  some  one 
behind  the  crowd. 

"Who's  that?  Who  said  that?"  exclaimed 
Shadow,  turning  round  savagely.  Of  course  nobody 
knew. 

*'  Why  did  you  not  try  the  washing-stuff?  "  asked 
Light. 

"  So  we  did,  but  not  deep  enough,"  said  Charles. 

"  No,  certainly  not  deep  engugh  by  any  means," 
replied  Light,  again  laughing  at  his  own  wit. 
"  Well,  fellow,"  said  he,  addressing  Blessed  Ben,  who 
stood  very  humbly,  and  bowed  low  his  bushy  black 
head  at  every  word  of  the  magistrate's ;  "  what  have 
you  to  say  for  yourself?  " 

*'  Go  it.  Blessed  Ben,  you  know  how  to  convince 
them,"  said  the  same  voice  behind. 

"Who  18  that?"  cried  both  the  magisterial  lads. 
"Bring  them  forward.  We'll  commit  them  for 
contempt  of  court."  But  here  again  the  wisdom  of 
Mrs.  Glass  became  apparent,  "  First  catch  your  hare, 
and  then — ."  The  police  made  active  search,  it  was 
"  Vox  et  praeterea  nihil." 

The  insulted  majesty  of  the  English  colonial  bench 
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again  sat  down.  ''  What  have  you  to  saj  for  yonr- 
selves^  you  there  ?  ** 

^^Ohl  Lord  bless  your  honours,"  said  Blessed 
Ben,  smiling  quite  graciously  upon  the  bench. 
**  What  can  we  say  ?  what  need  we  say?  We  im* 
pose  on  anybody  indeed  I  It 's  all  fair,  see  here," 
presenting  a  paper.  *^  That  is  from  Mr.  Qeld  Ejrieger, 
the  German  gold-buyer ;  he  wanted  to  buy  the  heap, 
and  examined  it,  and  here  is  his  certificate.'* 

Ben  handed  the  paper  to  Light  with  a  most 
gracious  air,  and  Holy  Joe  smiled  most  serenely, 
saying,  "  The  idea  I  we  trick  even  the  babe  un- 
born !  '*  Mr.  Commissioner  Light  scanned  the  paper 
a  moment,  and  exclaimed,  '^  Oh  I  most  satisfactory ! 
most  entirely  satisfactory.  I  dismiss  the  charge, — 
a  most  ridiculous  and  childish  charge  indeed." 

But  what  was  Charles's  astonishment  to  see,  for  he 
happened  to  stand  just  then  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the 
honest  Commissioner,  that  within  the  paper  was 
simply  spread  a  ten  pound  note  I  Mr.  Justice 
Light  coolly  folded  the  paper,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  Charles  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  in  dumb 
surprise. 

The  blessed  brethren  were  comfortably  moving 
oflF  towards  the  door,  when  the  storekeeper  said, 
"  Stop  a  bit ;  it  is  my  turn  now." 
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"  What    do    you    say,    sirrah?"     asked    Light, 
sharply. 

"  I  am  no  sirrah,"  said  the  storekeeper,  reddening, 
•'  bnt  a  plain,  substantial  tradesman,  who  can  have 
law  for  his  money.  Those  fellows  stole  my  horse, 
and  there  is  my  warrant."  Light  took  the  warrant, 
jast  turned  it  over  in  his  hand,  and  looking  over  his 
shoulder  to  Shadow,  said,  "  I  think  we  must  defer 
this  hearing  till  to-morrow.  I  feel  greatly  fatigued." 
"  And  so  do  I,  damnably,"  said  Shadow  ;  "  these 
tedious,  silly  affairs  are  confounded  bores,  and 
luncheon  has  been  waiting  this  hour.  The  kangaroo 
steamer  will  be  regularly  devilled." 

So  away  went  the  two  brilliant  specimens  of  the 
yoang  officials  of  a  young  colony,  and  Blessed  Ben 
and  Holy  Joe  were  conducted  to  the  lock-up,  where, 
the  next  rooming,  there  was  no  trace  of  them. 
Another  magical  certificate  from  the  all-potent  gold- 
buyer,  Mr.  Geld  Krieger,  had  no  doubt  been  as 
efficacious  with  the  turnkey  as  with  the  magistrates. 
Messrs.  Light  and  Shadow  either  were  very  irate 
with  the  turnkey,  or  they  acted  it  with  all  the  genius 
of  Charles  Kcan;  but  their  attention  was,  fortunately 
for  the  public  treasury,  immediately  called  to  a  score 
of  rude  diners  in  all  their  dirt,  who  were  ushered 
Into   the  court  with  much  bustle  and  officiousness. 
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They  were  unlucky  devils^  who  had  been  caught 
without  their  licenses  in  their  breeches-pockets^ 
though  every  man  protested  that  he  had  one  in  his 
tent,  if  he  might  fetch  it  under  guard ;  but  Light 
simply  said,  '^  You  are  each  fined  five  pounds,  or 
locked  up  till  paid ; "  and  he  and  the  inseparable 
juvenile,  Shadow,  marched  off,  rather  refreshed  than 
fatigued  by  this  summary  exercise  of  the  laws,  if 
that  name  can  be  given  to  the  caprices  of  two  empty 
boys,  set  to  govern  forty  thousand  people. 

Charles  Fitzpatrick  was  so  disgusted  by  what  he 
had  seen,  that  he  left  the  tent,  determined  to  quit 
the  Diggings  forthwith.  He  was  passing  out,  very 
hot  in  his  feelings,  and  with  a  desperate  frown  on  his 
features,  when  a  knowing-looking  digger,  with  bright, 
sparkling,  and  clever  eyes,  accosted  him  in  a  voice 
which  he  recognised  as  the  one  that  had  called  out 
in  the  crowd  the  day  before.  "  Sold  again,  mate," 
said  he.  **  Keep  a  bright  look-out,  and  have  your 
license  constantly  about  you,  or  you'll  soon  be 
hauled  up  like  these  poor  fellows.  You  are  now  a 
marked  man.  And  don't  stir  out  of  nights  afler 
dark,  for  the  holy  brethren  have  long  knives,  and 
are  good  shots,  and  there  are  swarms  of  them.  And 
do  n't  ask  me  to  come  into  your  tent,  for  it  is  just  as 
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"kelv  to  have  half  a  dozen  bullets  through  it,  one  of 
taese  fine  evenings,  as  that  bribes  are  pleasant  in  the 
palm  here." 

**  Thank  you,  sincerely,"  said  Charles,  as  he  walked 

*^v-ay,  full  of  very  strange  reflections.     But  he  was 

'^^  destined  to  clear  the  Diggings  quite  so  adroitly 

^  lie  expected.     He  had  arranged  with  Barks  and 

"^^jdy,  who  wished  to  try  their  luck  a  little  longer, 

^   ^ve  home  the  horse  and  cart,  and  leave  them  to 

^^ir  chance,  when,  repassing  near  the  justice-tent, 

®^^    his  way  from  the  post-ofBce,  his  attention    was 

^*^^^*e8ted  by  a  crowd  gathered  round  a  young  woman 

\o  had  fainted.     He  was  informed  that  her  husband 

been  seized  in  company  with  the  Black  Douglas, 

a  desperate  band  of  bushrangers  who  had  shot  a 

^le  of  policemen,  in  the  attempt  to  secure  them, 

that  the  whole  gang,  seven  in  number,  were  com- 

r^^^^tted  for  trial,  and  were  just  sent  off,  guarded  by  a 

"^^nd  of  troopers,  to  Castlemaine.     As  Charles  des- 

^^nded  the  steep  hill  from  the  government   camp, 

^^^eatly  excited  by  the  distress  of  the  young  woman, 

^^bo  appeared  anything  but  like  the  wife  of  a  bush- 

^"^oger,  he   was   overtaken   by  the   same   shrewd- 

M^ddng  man,  who  had  given  him  the  friendly  wam- 

Uigs.      ''  This  is  a  bad  case,"  said  he ;    **  I  do  n't 

Wieve  that  poor  girl's  husband  is  any  more  guilty 

VOL.  I.  XT 


was  he  doing  amongst 
"  Tlie  lad,"  said  the 
Abijah  Popkins,  he  is 
They  tell  me  he  'a  the 
religious,    regularly  rel 
they  've  been  a  little  too 
then  you   know  well  e 
principles  are  only  held  t 
lace  breaks,  down  go  t] 
fellow  has  been  wild  ha 
any  harm  in  faim,  but  he ' 
a  habit  of  visiting  a  sly  g 
govemment  pretends  to  pi 
police  wink  at  for  a  considi 
with  bad  company,  this  £ 
Melville,  the  two  most  ra 
men  in  the  colony,  and  ji 
cards  and  dice  as  bv  now 
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can  learn,  has  had  notliing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
these  rascally  thieves,  bat  to  lose  liis  money  to  them ; 
did  not,  poor  fool,  know  who  they  were  even  that  he 
gambled  with ;  but  the  police  have  long  been  on  the 
look-out  for  Douglas  and  Melville,  and  though  they 
did  not  want  to  turn  attention  to  this  grog-shop, 
which  was  a  profitable  concei^i  to  them,  yet  the 
reward  for  tiiese  rascals  was  become  so  great,  that 
they  were  afraid  some  one  else  might  just  drop  upon 
them,  and  whip  off  the  prize.  So  all  at  once  they 
come  down  on  the  tent,  out  rush  the  thieves,  revolver 
in  hand,  shoot  down  two  of  the  police,  and  off  into 
the  bush.  This  poor  lad  runs  too,  for  he  knew  the 
place  was  unlawful,  and  did  not  know  what  they 
might  charge  him  with,  and  he 'sheen  taken  with 
them,  and,  sure  as  fate,  they  '11  string  him  up."' 

Charles  was  greatly  concerned  for  the  unfortunate 
youth,  and  his  poor  young  wife,  whose  pale,  ghastly 
face  still  haunted  him.  When  he  reached  the  tent 
and  mentioned  the  circumstance,  Purdy  exclaimed, 
— "  Popkina  I  Abijah  Popkina  1  Goodness,  gracious  I 
Why,  the  lad's  no  more  a  buahranger  than  I'm  a 
grandmother.  It's  poor  old  Matthew  Popkins'son; 
one  of  'em,  that  is,  for  he  has  two  or  three.  Oh, 
lors  1  oh,  lors  I  poor  fellow  I  Why,  it  will  kill  the  old 
man  and  woman  as  well  as  the  wife, poor  young  cretur." 
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''Do  you  know  these  Popkinses^  then?''  asked 
Charles. 

''  Do  I  know  them  ?  Do  I  know  daylight  when  I 
see  it?"  exclaimed  Pordy.  "Why,  old  Matthew 
Popkins  has  travelled  with  his  pot-cart  into  Derby- 
shire from  Staffordshire  these  thirty  years,  to  my 
knowledge,  and  of  late  years  has  had  one  of  these 
quiet-looking  lads  with  hinu  They  tell  me  he  made 
money,  and*s  come  here  to  make  more.  By  leddy ! 
but  this  will  cut  him  down,  though  I  He  is  a  reli- 
gious, very  religious  man,  is  old  Matthew  —  belongs 
to  the  New  Methodies.  Oh,  gracious  me !  the  idea 
of  one  of  his  lads  being  hanged  1" 

"Where  does  the  old  man  live?"  asked  Charles, 
his  sympathy  continually  augtjienting. 

"  Live  I  Why,  warn't  you,  Mr.  Charles,  at  Bon- 
gubine  the  other  day,  and  not  know  where  Matthew 
Popkins  lives!  He's  just  taken  Lahni  Mill,  on  the 
Campaspe,  from  Mr.  Martin, — you  must  have  seen 
it, — one  of  the  beautifullest  places  in  the  colony." 

Charles  well  remembered  the  place,  —  a  perfect 
paradise  of  a  situation,  —  and  such  a  blow  as  this  to 
fall  on  the  inhabitants  1  If  trouble  can  fall  there, — 
so  retired,  so  quiet,  so  smiling, —  what  spot  of  earth, 
thought  Charles,  can  escape  the  bolt  of  calamity  ? 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  said  Charles ;  "  we 
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OAnst  do  somethiiig.  This  poor  lad  and  this  good 
i&ixiily  mast  not  be  lost  and  rained  for  ever  withoat 
&  struggle.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  justice  here ;  we 
'**U8t  move  all  means.  Purdy,  will  yoa  ride  off  and 
*^t  the  old  man  know  ?" 

'^  Ay,  that  I  will,"  said  Purdy,  jumping  up  and 

throwing  on  his  jacket     ''  I  will  run  to  the  station 

^^^  the  cob,  and  I  shall  reach  the  mill  to-night"    He 

^^8  ^one  at  once,  and  Charles  again  walked  hurriedly 

^P  to  the  Popkins's  store  to  inquire  after  the  poor 

^^^an.     He  found  that  she  was  in  a  very  sad  con- 

^^On^  having  fainted  time  after  time,  and  that  on 

^^Oirering  her  consciousness  her  agony  of  distress 

^^  something  awful.     There  was  a  doctor  with  her, 

^^4    several  of  the  neighbouring  storekeepers'  wives 

^  ^^^  doing  all  they  could  for  her.     Charles  waited 

^^    the  surgeon  had  told  her  that  her  father-in-law 

^^  sent  for,  and  that  everything  possible  would  be 

^t^^  to  clear  her  husband,  and  then  walked  seriously 

ois  own  tent.     He  seemed  to  count  the  hours  till 

^^  old  father  Popkins  could  arrive  as  if  it  were  his 

^^  case.     The  sight  of  the  young  woman's  face,  and 

^Q  impression  which  the  administration   of  justice 

^^t^  bad  left  on  him,  gave  him  an  interest  in  the 

^^Qair  such  as  he  bad  never  felt  before. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  next  afternoon  when  four 

V  Z 
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horsemen  were  seen  coming  at  a  great  rate  up  the 
green  valley  of  the  Bendigo  near  Charles's  tent  As 
they  drew  near  he  recognised  Pordy  and  the  cob. 
Along  with  him  was  a  tall  old  man  in  black  of  an 
old  country  cut^  who  rode  as  if  almost  falling  forward 
from  fatigue^  and  his  strong  features  wearing  a  pallid 
hue  and  solemn  rigidity  as  of  death.  Near  him  rode 
a  boy  of  seventeen  or  so,  looking  equally  woe-begone ; 
— and  who  is  that?  The  short  figure,  drab  suit,  and 
bold,  active  features  of  Mr.  Peter  Martin. 

Mr.  Martin  and  Purdy  turned  directly  towards 
Charles's  hut;  and  the  two  other  riders  went  on, 
without  a  turn  of  the  head  or  a  word  spoken,  up  the 
valley. 

"  My  dear  Charles,*'  said  Mr.  Peter  Martin,  spring- 
ing from  his  horse,  and  leaving  it  to  Purdy,  "  this  is 
a  sad  affair.  Now,  a  word :  —  I  have  heard  all  that 
happened  on  your  return  home ;  I  am  very  sorry  for 
it,  but  it  does  not  surprise  me.  Another  time  for 
that.  Now,  there  is  a  life  to  be  saved — two — three 
—  perhaps  half  a  dozen.  I  don't  ask  you  to  disobey 
your  father,  and  have  anything  to  do  with  me.  But 
this  lad  must  be  saved ;  and  you  and  I  cannot  help 
standing  side  by  side,  as  we  each  help,  any  more 
than  two  of  these  gum-trees.  We  must  help  —  help 
all  we  can — body  and  soul.     You  and  I  are  no  more 
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^^  each  other  than  any  two  constables  who  may  act 
"^  It,  or  two  lawyers  who  may  plead  on  the  two 
sides  —  but  we  must  go  on,  each  helping.  These 
^^es,  and  the  happiness  of  a  most  excellent  family, 
^^^  too  far  above  all  other  considerations  to  allow  us 
^  think  of  ourselves." 

**  Just  so,**  said  Charles ;  **  I  do  not  seek  you,  nor 
^ill  you  seek  me,  I  am  sure;  but  we  will  go  on  in 
^*^e  Same  group,  doing  all  we  can.** 

Just  so,  just  so  I*^  said  Mr.  Martin.     **  And  now 

lUnst  get  something  to  eat.     I  won*t  enter  your 

^^t,  out  of  regard  for  your  pledge  to  your  father : 

^t  let  your  man  bring  me  something  under  the  tree 

^^X'c,'*— pointing  to  one  at  a  little  distance,* — "  and 

^^ix  I  will  go  forwards.     It  will  be  better  to  let  the 

^^*^tives  have  their  own  talk  first,  too." 

I^he  active  little  man  at  once  strode  away  to  the 
,  where,  flinging  his  hat  and  whip  on  the  ground. 


cc 
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^     seated  himself;   and  was  soon  busily  discussing 


1 


e  cold  beef  and  a  bottle  of  pale  ale.  Barks  acting 

butler.     Charles  entered  his  tent  and  sat  down, 

*^^lding  no  further  intercourse  with  him  till  he  took 

^^  leave.     When  ready  he  sprang  up,  his  horse  was 

^^nght,  and  telling  Barks  to  inform  Charles  that  he 

bought  he  had  better  follow  to  the  Popkinses,  he 

^e  off.     Charles  soon  took  the  same  way  on  foot ; 

V  4 
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and,  on  reaching  the  store,  was  ushered  into  the  bac*^ 
Apartment  of  it  The  scene  which  presented  itself  o:^ 
entering  never  again  faded  from  his  memory. 

On  a  sort  of  sofa,  or  rather  what  is  called  in  som^^^ 
parts  of  England  a  squab — that  is,  a  wooden  coud*-* 
with  a  cushion  upon  it, — lay  a  young  woman,  ibe^^*^ 
same  that  Charles  had  seen  in  a  swoon  in  tlie  street  — *"■ 
She  lay  now  in   a  '*"*'•  ■""'■''  "'"milar.     "  Was  ahe^**^' 
really  living?"  was  ivhich  passed  over"^^*' 

Charles's  mind  as  he  e  was  very  yoiiiig,^:^^ 

a  mere  girl  in  appea  :ry  fair.     Her  face^*^^* 

was  round  in  its  co  tnres  delicate  and£>'~^ 

iweet ;  and  around  hair  of  a  beautifulC-*-"' 

golden  brown,  givii  '  angolic  look  that».^* 

seemed  out  of  placi  f  a  storekeeper  at*-^^' 

tlie  diggings.     In  ci  f  health  and  hap—  -^T" 

piness  ehe  must  have  ,  %  very  interesting^^^'^ 

appearance ;  but  now  she  lav  pnle  as  marble,  motion -*" 

less  as  the  dead.  Did  she  really  live?  Yes;  for  a^^^ 
youngish-looking  gentleman,  a  doctor,  sat  with  his.^^ 
hand  upon  her  pale  thin  wrist,  and  his  face  fixed  on 
hers  with  a  serious  air.  On  a  stool  in  the  comerr 
behind  the  doctor,  eat  the  youth  whom  Charles  had 
seen  riding  up  the  valley  with  the  old  man,  and  the 
old  man  was  down  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  the  I 

■till,  corpse-like  girl.     Near  the  foot  of  the  coach 
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Stood    Mr.   Peter   Martin,   with   a   look   fixed   and 

solemn,  regarding  the  prostrate  form  —  but  a  look 

from  which  that  bold,  self-confident  air  which  Charles 

liad  hitherto  always  seen  in  it,  had  totally  vanished, 

and   left  an  impression  of   feeling  and    sympathy 

equally  remarkable.     The  old  man  was  in  prayer. 

Sis  tall,  dark  figure  was  bowed  as  it  were  to  the 

earth  with  affliction,  and  his  long  white  locks  spread 

en  his  broad  shoulders  like  the  snows  of  winter  on 

some  hoary,  storm-beaten  mountain.     His  strongly- 

deyeloped  features  were  sallow  and  rigid  with  grief; 

and  in  his  prayer  he  seemed  to  wrestle  with  heaven 

imder  a  feeling  rather  of  the  calamity  and  disgrace 

fallen  upon    his  whole   family  than  of   sympathy 

concentrated  on  the  phantom-like  form  before  him 

— in  which  the  spirit  was  like  some  slight  tissue 

of  cloud  in  a  still  evening  sky,  waiting  only  for 

a  breath  or  motion  of  the  air  to  bear  it  away  for 

ever. 

''Oh,  Lord!  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  Let  it 
pass,  oh,  thou  good  and  merciful  God  I  Many  and 
long  are  the  days  in  which  thou  hast  crowned  me 
with  mercy  and  blessing.  Thou  hast  made  me  to  go 
on  and  prosper ;  and,  now,  wilt  thou  crush  me  in  the 
latter  end  as  with  a  millstone  ?  Let  it  pass,  oh  God  I 
let  it  pass.     Can  it  really  be  that  such  terrible  things 
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are  in  store  for  me?  Oh,  God!  oh,  Lord  God  I 
ariee,  arise,  and  let  the  truth  appear.  Thou  canst 
do  it!  What  h  it  to  thee,  oh  Lord!  who  guidest 
the  world  and  Itftest  the  mountains,  what  is  it  to  thee 
to  innke  appear  co  of  this  poor,  weak, 

misgaided  lad  ?  lOt  so  very  wicked ;  no, 

I  will  not  believ«  annot  have  so  forgotten 

all  the  godly  t  his  youth  upward,  all 

the  warnings  ar  ordainings  of  thy  love. 

Save  him,  oh  iim :   snatch  him  as  a 

brand  from  the  give  consolation  to  his 

afflicted  mother  and  u  lor,  down-smitten  laaih. 

Wilt  thou  slay  the  innocent  for  the  erring  ?  Oh,  Lord  I 
wilt  thou  cut  down  this  bruised  reed,  like  the  grass 
before  the  mower  ?  Oh,  no!  that  beseemeth  thee  not, 
oh.  Lord !  that  is  not  like  thee  in  thy  ever-loving 
kindness.  Arise,  arise,  in  thy  might,  and  scatter  all 
delusions ;  for,  if  this  blow  falls,  we  all  fall  together, 
we  are  no  better  than  dead  men." 

Here  the  agonised  voice  ceased ;  but  the  tali, 
strong  frame  was  still  trembling  with  a  convulsive 
spasm,  and  you  could  hear  the  passionate,  heavy 
breathing,  and  the  cracking  of  his  lingers  as  he 
wrung,  and,  as  it  were,  ground  his  hands  together. 
In  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  room,  the  stiHed  sobs 
of  the  youth  in  the  corner,  who  now  sate  with  his 
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face  between  his  knees  and  his  hands  clasped  on  the 

back  of  his  head  as  if  he  would  crush  it  with  them, 

'^ere  painfully  loud ;  and^  as  Charles  cast  a  glance 

^t    Mr.   Martin,   he    saw   his    lips    quivering  with 

amotion,  and  large  tears  rolling  rapidly  down  his 

c^heeks.     If  ever  Charles  had  believed  Mr.  Martin  a 

l>ad  man  since  he  had  first  so  lately  met  with  him, 

't:liat  belief  fled  from  this  moment    While  the  thought 

^^vent,  lightning-like,  through  him,  Mr.  Martin  leaned 

gently  forward  and  said  to  the  doctor,  "  How  is  it, 

doctor?    would    not    you  give  her  a  little    more 

stimulant?" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.     '^  Let  us  try  a  little 

longer :  if  she  has  had  enough  to  keep  her  up,  that 

Ss  all  I  want ;  she  has  too  many  stimulants  in  herself 

the  moment  she  returns  to  consciousness;  we  must 

preserve  a  balance  if  we  can — that  is   the  great 

matter.    But  the  best  of  all  medicines  is  hope.    Give 

her  all  the  hope  you  can  ;  give  it,  even  if  you  have 

it  not  yourselves.     Give  her  that,  or  all  that  I  can 

give  her  is  useless.     Without  hope — and  strong  hope 

— she  dies." 

"Good  Godl"  exclaimed  Mr.  Martin,  "what  can 
we  do  ?  Poor  thing  I  poor  thing  I  and  such  a  good, 
dear,  admirable  creature,  a  perfect  heroine  I  ay, 
better,  better,  a  saint  I  from  all  they  tell  me.     We 
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must  save  her^  doctor.  I  would  spend  anythingi 
money  or  strength^  to  save  her.'' 

^^  What  she  wants  is  hope^  comfort,  faith  that  her 
hushand  will  be  saved.  She  had  that;  but  in  the 
inquiries  of  the  old  gentleman  here,  as  to  who  could 
prove  his  clearness  of  any  connection  with  this  despe- 
rate gang,  they  vanished,  and  she  sinks,  sinks  yet  — 
her  pulse  fades,  fades — ^give  me  another  spoonful  from 
that  bottle."  It  was  done ;  and  the  death-like  form 
yet  swallowed  down  the  potion  with  pallid,  motionless 
lips. 

"  But  is  there  no  one  who  can  prove  an  alibi? 
You  believe  he  is  innocent ;  where  has  he  been ;  with 
whom  of  late  ?  ** 

"  He  has  been  absent  this  month  and  more,"  said 
the  doctor.  "  He  was  wild,  and  frequented  that 
Garwood's  grogshop,  a  notorious  haunt  of  gamblers. 
His  wife  persuaded  him  to  go  away  and  leave  the 
concern  to  her,  —  yes,  she  has  done  too  much  at  it; 
all  the  while  suffering  from  her  anxiety  about  him. 
He  comes  back,  goes  again  to  the  very  same  haunt, 
and  is  surprised  there  in  actual  play  with  the  noto- 
rious Douglas  and  Melville.  He  rushes  out  with 
them.  Each  of  these  incai*nate  fiends  shoots  down 
his  man,  and  escapes.  Abijah  and  two  others,  too 
well  known  to  be  subordinates  of  the  gang,  are  taken. 
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^^"ha-t  is  the  case^  and  it  looks  as  bad  as  bad  can  be," 
^dded  the  doctor,  speaking  low,  as  if  afraid  the  appa- 
^^"^^tljr  unconscious  sufferer  should  hear  it. 

**  That  looks  bad  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Martin ;  "  but 
atill  you  think  he's  innocent,  you  say.  If  so,  on 
^hat  grounds?  Where,  I  ask,  and  with  whom  has 
^^  been?** 

**  With  a  man  of  the  name  of  Randall,  a  rough, 
^ut  not  bad-looking  man ;  a  very  excellent  man  in- 
^^^,  this  poor  girl  says.     She  says  he  has  been  with 
**^  bringing  over  a  mob  of  horses  from  Sydney  to 
"^^Iboume,  and  was  going  away  with  him  to  stay  on 
^^  station  some  time,  to  strengthen  his  good  habits." 
*•  But  that  is  your  man  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Martin ; 
^hat  is  your  very  man !  we  must  have  him  at  any 
^^^e.     Where  is  he  ?     Why  is  he  not  sent  for  ? " 
**  There  lies  the  difficulty,"  replied  the  doctor; 
Nobody  here  knows  the  man  but  Mrs.  Popkins,  and 
^^o  has  been  too  much  agitated  —  too  completely 
^^^trated,  to  enable  us  to  get  the  information." 

**  Then  send  at  once  to  Castlemaine ;  we  must  get 
^^  from  the  prisoner ;  not  a  moment  must  be  lost ; 
^We  is  but  a  week  to  the  assizes." 

The  strong,  excited  voice  of  the  speaker,  appeared 
to  have  roused  the  patient  from  her  trance-like  state. 
The  doctor  raised  his  finger  wamingly.     ^^She  is 
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coming  to  herself;  her  piilse  beats  agitatedly;  she 
breathes  more  strongly ;  she  sighs.**  He  leaned  over 
her.  The  next  moment  a  heavy,  deep  sigh  escaped 
from  the  bosom  of  the  poor  girl;  she  opened  her  eyes 
an  instant^  closed  them  again,  and  tears  were  seen 
streaming  from  her  closed  eyelids. 

*'  That  is  good,**  said  the  doctor ;  '^  I  am  glad  to 
see  those  tears,  my  dear  Mrs.  Popkuis,  they  will  do 
yon  good.  They  are  the  first  I  have  seen  since  I  was 
called  in,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  softly  to  the 
spectators.  *'  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Popkins,*'  he  con- 
tinued, again  addressing  her,  ^'  you  must  not  distress 
yourself —  you  have  no  need  — -  here  is  good  news," 
At  this  word  the  poor  girl's  eyes  flashed  open  eagerlj; 
she  started  up  as  if  endowed  at  once  with  all  her 
wonted  strength ;  and  riveting  her  gaze  on  the  doctor, 
she  exclaimed,  *^  What  news  I  oh,  what  news  I  what 
good  news  I     Is  it  cleared  up  ?     Is  he  at  liberty  ?  ** 

**  Not  at  liberty  yet,  dear  Mrs.  Popkins,"  said  Dr. 
Roche,  for  that  was  the  physician's  name ;  '^  no  I  that 
is  too  much  to  expect  in  such  a  case ;  law  is  slow  and 
formal ;  you  know,  it  must  be ;  but  he  will  be  libe- 
rated, take  my  word  for  it,"  smiling  kindly  at  her. 

The  word  law  seemed  to  strike  her  like  a  heavy 
blow  or  a  sudden  cold  blast;  and  when  the  doctor 
said  ^^  take  my  word  for  it,"  she  seemed  to  collapse, 
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as  it  were^  before  the  phrase.  A  shudder  passed 
through  her  whole  frame ;  and  fixing  her  clear,  blue, 
Int  anxious  eyes  upon  him,  she  said  faintlj,  '*  Is  that 
sll  ?  I  thought  jou  said  there  was  good  news,''  Her 
liead  sunk  upon  her  bosom,  her  hands  were  clasped 
xigidlj  together,  and  she  appeared,  pale  and  drooping 
ss  a  broken  lily,  to  be  actually  sinking  into  death. 

'*  But,  my  dear  girl,'*  said  Mr.  Martin,  laying  his 

liand  suddenly  on   her  arm,  and  anticipating  the 

doctor's  explanation,  'Uhere  is  good  news."    ^'Oh 

^here!  —  what  is  it?*'  again  exclaimed  the  agitated 

girl,  at  once  moving,  and  turning  her  thin,  pale  face, 

and  clear,  intensely  eager  eyes,  upon  him.     ^'  Oh  tell 

me  quick,  quick ;  don't  deceive  me,  for  I  cannot  bear 

it;  a  word  I  feel  now  would  kill  me." 

^'  But  you  must  not  be  killed,"  said  Mr,  Martin, 
*'  on  any  account ;  it  is  you  who  must  and  can  save 
your  husband."  At  every  word  the  poor  girl's  hope 
seemed  to  fade  away:  if  it,  after  all,  depended  on 
herself,  all  was  lost,  she  thought.  But  Mr,  Martin 
added,  rapidly,  '*  I  am  a  magistrate ;  I  am  here  to 
serve  you,  and  I  will  serve  you,  cost  what  it  may. 
Now  listen ;  you  say  your  husband  is  innocent  of  any 
connection  with  these  bushrangers." 

"  Oh,  innocent  as  I  am ! "  exclaimed  the  young 
wife ;  **  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn  I " 
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"  Eaougb !  then  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  prove  tiiit 
he  waa  not,  and  could  not  have  been  with  these  baab- 
rangera  on  any  of  the  occasions  of  crime  for  which 
they  are  in  charge.  I  hear  that  all  that  is  tsij 
as  to  any  such  charge  till  within  the  last  niontb. 
The  people  hereabout,  plenty  of  them,  can  prote 
that" 

"  Ob,  yes  I  yea  I  acorea  can,"  exclaimed  the  yoong 
woman. 

"  Very  well ;  all  we  want  is  to  prove  that  be  coolA" 
not  bave  been  with  them  daring  the  last  month,  ei — ^ 
cept  on  the  day  they  were  taken  here.  Where  wi* 
he  during  that  month  ?  " 

"  Oh,  with  Mr.  Randall,  with  Mr.  Randall  evetf 
day  of  the  time." 

"Good,  and  where  is  Mr.  Randall  to  be  founds 
once  let  us  have  bim,  and  all  is  secure." 

At  these  words,  the  poor  girl  gave  a  violent  start, 
seized  her  hair  on  eacli  temple  with  convulsed  hands, 
drew  her  hand  agitatedly  across  her  forehead,  and 
appeared  lost  in  extremest  terror. 

"  Gently,  my  dear  girl,  gently  ;  why  alarm  your- 
self so  ?  Tell  us  where  this  Randall  is,  and  we  will 
have  him,  if  it  be  from  the  south  pole." 

"  Oh  I "  exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  in  tlie  wildest, 
most  piercing   accent,  "he  is  gone  I   gone  I    gone! 
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([□ite  away.  Ton  will  never  find  him  in  time." 
And  she  ehook  with  agitation,  and  writhed  in  agony. 

"  But  we  will  have  him,  my  good  girl,"  said  Mr. 
Martin,  confidently;  "we  will  have  him,  and  if  not 
in  time  for  the  day  of  trial,  we  will  have  that  put  off. 
I  know  the  governor  well ;  he  is  not  the  man  to 
deprive  any  human  creature  of  the  feeblest  chance 
for  his  life  ;  the  trial  shall  be  postponed  if  necessary, 
so  now,  cheer  np;  let  ns  have  the  address  of  Mr. 
Randall,  and  we  will  be  after  him  this  moment. " 

The  confidence  of  these  assurances,  tlie  air  of  au- 
thority of  the  speaker,  the  kind,  but  positive  tone  in 
which  he  spoke,  acted  like  a  charm  on  the  terrified  f;irl. 
She  looked  at  him  with  increasing  wonder  and  calm- 
ness, her  hand  involuntarily  seized  his,  her  blue  eyes 
became  calmer,  but  full  of  intensest  feeling,  a  alight 
6Bsh  started  into  her  pale  face,  and  with  a  faint 
smile  she  said,  "  Oh,  sirl  what  comfort  you  give  me  I 
God  bless  you  for  ever  and  everl  If  you  save  my 
poor  Abijah,  you  will  save  as  all.  What  shall  we 
do  to  thank  yon  ?  " 

"Oh  I"  said  Mr.  Martin,  "  we '11  think  of  that; 
but  this  Mr.  Kandall,  do  n't  you  see  how  Jonas  "  (our 
old  friend  Jonas  of  the  "  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of 
AuEtralia"),  and  my  friend,  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  are 
llready  on  tiptoe  to  ride  oft'  for  him." 
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The  young  woman  glanced  hastily  at  Charles, 
whom  she  had  not  noticed,  drew  instinctively  her 
shawl  more  closely  and  orderly  about  her,  and  said^ 
"  But  what  a  ride  they  will  have !  How  very,  very 
good  of  this  young  gentleman.  Mr.  Randall  is  gone 
to  Bullarook,  where  he  lives.  It  is  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  off,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  is  a 
terrible  one,  as  I  have  heard  Mr.  Randall  describe  it. 
It  is  through  the  fearful  MaUee  scrub,  and  into  a  dry, 
parched  desert  of  sand, 'where  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  procure  food  or  water  for  the  horses,  and  if  the 
travellers  get  out  of  the  track,  they  are  very  likely 
to  perish." 

**  What  in  the  world,*'  said  Mr.  Martin,  impatiently, 
"  could  induce  the  man  to  fix  himself  in  such  a  spot? 
But  never  mind,  we  '11  have  him,  or  I  '11  go  myself. 
Where  is  it,  then  ? "  pulling  out  Ham's  squatter's 
map,  and  hastily  unfolding  it  on  his  knee. 

"  It  is  Bullarook,  —  the  desert  of  Bullarook, — the 
last  station  in  the  habitable  country,  and  actually  in 
the  unsettled  wilds  itself." 

"  Good  gracious !  ay,  there  it  is,"  said  Mr. 
Martin,  putting  his  finger  on  a  certain  number  of  the 
map ;  «  there  it  is,  north-east  of  the  Lake  Hindmarsh, 
and  all  beyond  marked,  to  the  very  Murray  on  the 
borders  of  Adelaide,  *  Impenetrable   scrub.'     Never 
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mind  I  we  '11  have  him  out  of  his  desert.  But  if  he 
were  here  when  Mr.  Popkins  was  taken^  why  did  he 
go  away  ?     Was  that  like  a  friend  ?  ^ 

"Oh,  sir  I"  said  the  poor  girl,  *' Abijah  was  not 
taken  then.  Mr.  Randall  came  here  with  him,  and 
It  was  agreed  that  Abijab  should  go  along  with  him 
to  Bullarook  for  some  months.  Abijah  went  out, 
saying  he  had  to  pay  some  little  accounts,  and  Mr. 
^dall  saw  him,  to  his  consternation,  go  into  Gur- 
^i^'s.  He  said  at  once,  *  I  will  out  with  our  horses, 
*ik1  go  to  Gnrwood's,  and  take  off  your  husband  at 
^^^^  I  dare  say  he  owes  something  there,  but  he 
Diust  not  stay  there  a  moment.'  Away  he  went ; 
^t  when  he  got  to  the  tent,  he  heard  that  the  police 
"^  been,  that  the  bushrangers  had  br<^e  away, 
^  shooting  two  of  them,  and  Abijah  was  gone  too, 
'^^^y  knew  where.  The  police  attempted  to  seize 
^*  Randall,  because  they  had  seen  him  with  Abijah, 
^t  he  galloped  off.  He  sent  a  man  over  from 
'^>py  Jack's  Hut  to  learn  news  of  Abijah,  and  to 
^  me  that  he  could  not  s(^y,  or  he  should  be  seized 
^  on  suspicion,  and  then  could  be  of  no  use  to 
^iNjth  if  he  were  taken,  but  that  he  hoped  he  would 
^pe,  and  that  he  had  left  a  horse  for  him  at 
^eoton's  station,  and  he  must  come  after  him :  he 
dKmld  ride  home  and  wait  for  news." 

X  8 
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"  Ali  right  then,  so  far,"  said  Mr.  Martin ;  "  and 

you  believe  this  Randall  an  honest  fellow  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir  I  a  good  man,  a  wonderfully  good  raui; 

he  has  been  more  than  a  brother  to  Abijah." 

"That  1 

Martin,    and  he  looW     1 

round  for  Chark 

They  were  gone  otrt:     1 

ha   followed  ins 

he  next  apartment,  *•     ' 

atore  in  fact,  he 

S  hastily  putting  np  tea 

sugar,  salt,  and 

e  journey.     Jonas  »'** 

gone  for  the  h( 

nan  with  a  child  und^ 

h«t  arm,  whid 

B  a  little  bundle  vbH^ 

she  reached  down 

r  Charles,  said,  "  S\it^ 

you  bring  him  off,  think  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  Shall  we  ?  "  said  Mr.   Martin,    "  of  course   "** 
shall,  make  yourself  sure  of  that,  mate."     He  kn^ 
this  would  go  to  the  anxious  wife.     He  then  ga. 
Charles  the  squatter's  map,  pointed  out  the  staticr*^^ 
on  their  way  upon  it,  where  they  could  refresh  aC^ 
lodge,  and  told  them  they  must,  colonial   fashio  ^ 
take  four  iiorses,  each  one  In  hand,  so  as  to  chan^^ 
them  on  the  journey,  and  thus  make  vastly  moi^" 
speed.     Very  soon  he  saw  them  off,  Jonas  riding  oi»^ 
of  their  own  horses  and  leading  the  other,  CliarleS 
on  Blue  Beard,  Mr.  Martin's  horse,  and  leading  his 
own  cob.     Away  they  went  at  full  canter,  meaning 
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to  reach  Fenton's  station  that  evening,  though  the 
squ  was  getting  low. 

As  soon  as  they  were  off"  Mr.  Martin  turned  into 
the  tent  again,  where  he  found  old  Matthew  Popkins 
seated  bj  the  side  of  the  couch  of  his  daugliter-in- 
law,  with  a  very  grave  aspect,  and  their  conversation 
did  not  seem  by.any  means  to  liave  consoled  or  com- 
posed the  poor  afflicted  girl.  "  A  poor  weak  crea- 
ture h  Abijah,"  he  was  saying;  "but  why  did  not 
you  let  us  know,  Patty?  I  would  soon  have  been 
over  and  read  him  a  lecture." 

"  Ah,  dear  father,  lecturing  does  Ahby  no  good. 
He  hates  what  he  calls  preaching,  and  gets  out  of 
the  way  of  it,  I  hoped  to  win  him  to  stick  to  busi- 
ness by  kindness  and  by  helping  him.  One  does  not 
like  running  about  telling  tales  of  one's  own  hus- 

*'  But  that  won't  do,  Martha,"  said  old  Matthew, 
sternly  ;  "  see  what  comes  of  It ;  what  trouble,  what 
disgrace,  what  spotting  of  our  good  name.  I  have 
always  kept  a  tight  hand  on  Abijah,  and  he 
needs  it." 

The  poor  girl  looked  the  picture  of  misery;  her 
face  liad  resumed  the  same  expression  of  distress,  and 
vas  again  of  the  same  marble  hue  as  when  her 
finends  6rst  arrived.     The  doctor  was  gone. 
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"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Poyjkins,"  said  Jlr.  ilartin,    **^  '        ' 
can't  have  yoa  lecturing  my  young  friend  for  ycn.^^^^\ 
son's  faults.     It  is  quite  enough  that  she  has  l*'   ^^^ 
them  to  bear  with  and  to  suffer  from.     Lecture  hii^^^-^ 
as  much  as  yoa  please  when  you  get  at  him,  but  W^^^  ^ 
put  a  decided  Teto  oa  any  lecturing  here.    Tliis  dear,  ■^'     ^^ 
good  girl  has  been  a  wonder  to  the  whole  diggings,    -^      ^ 
She  has  come  all  the  way  out  of  England  out  of  an     ^ 
old  afiection,  —  there,  I  like  to  »  a  blush,  my     "^^ 

dear  madam,  —  and  she  has  carri  this  business,     « 

with  the  help  of  a  rouf^h  lad  lo  admirstion.     —  ^^ 

Early  aod  late  she  has  been  al  ;tinies  bunting     ^^^- 

him, — well,  well,  ma'am  —  I  11  into  the  sin  I     ^V^ 

was  condematng, — ahe  has  .ip  her  husband,  .^.-^^ 

and  set  him  right  again  ar  but,  as  you  say,   ^e'^ 

the  lad  is  weak,— well,  ;  t  be  angry,  my     ^^^ 

dear  friend, — I  don*t  mean  ect — he  is  clev^  ■   — ^"^  ' 

enough  —  but  in  reaohition.  A  I'll  tell  yon  what  -=^^^ 
it  is,  Mr.  Popkins,  we  must  have  this  store  so!d,  and  ^^^ 
have  Abijah  and  our  friend  here  down  to  Lahni 
Mill.  The  store  is  very  valuable;  Mrs.  Popkins  has 
kept  it  so,  spite  of — well,  never  mind  what;  I  can't 
have  you  frowning  at  me  so,  madam,  —  and  it  will 
fetch  a  good  sum." 

"Well,   there's    my   other    son,"   said   Matthew 
Popkins. 
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^^  What,  Jonas!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Martin.     "  No! 

e  my  word  for  it,  he'll  never  turn  storekeeper; 

s  a  lad  of  the  bush,  and  will  thrive  there.     I  can't 

to  his  coming  here." 

**  No,  no !"  said  the  old  man ;  •*  I  mean  Abner." 

**  CHi,  ay;  just  sol  just  so!  —  the  very  thing!" 

^^cilaimed  Mr.  Martin.     "Yes,  yes;  he  shall  come 

''^^'■'^ ;  and  Abijah  and  Patty,  they  shall  come  to  the 


Well,  now,  you  like  that,"  said  the  vivacious 

«  Martin,  going  up  to  the  side  of  the  young  woman's 

ch,  and  taking  her  hand.     ^*  I  see  you  like  that ; 

really  it  is  a  paradise  of  a  place,  that  mill,  and 

t  charming  valley.     There  Abijah  will  be  out  of 

way  of  bad  company,  all  except  his  father,"  he 

,  laughing ;  ^*  and  if  you  go,  sir,  to  lecture  him 

much,  you'll  be  the  very  worst  company  he  can 

"Ve.    No,  no;  encourage  him,  I  say;  encourage 

^^'^*":  I  like  encouragement.     Plants,  animals,  every- 


■^iiig  likes  sunshine.     I  like  it;  too  much  frost  and 

^*^ill  will  kill  anything.     Yes,  I  see  you  think  just  as 

do,"  said  he,  tapping  the  young  woman  on  the 

**Xf)ulder,  who  was  smiling,  and  had  regained  a  won- 

^^rful  degree  of  animation,  showing  she  liked  both 

^^c  talk  and  the  prospect  of  getting  her  husband 

^Way  to  Lahni  Mill.     "  I  shall  be  delighted,  we  shall 

^  be  delighted,  to  have  you  there,"  he  continued,  as 
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if  reading  her  thoughts,  as  no  doubt  he  did.  "  "W* 
shall  all  like  you,  and  will  have  fine  times  oF  ''* 
But  now "  he  paused  a  moment,  and  a  clout!    ^* 


of  apprelicnsion  fe 
countenance ;  "  but : 
we  must  set  about 
prior  to  the  last  ni' 
off,  Mrs.  Popkins,  ti 
husband  with  yom 
free  access  to  htn 
for  your  son  Abm 
s  capital  chance  for 
hither." 

While  Wr,  Martin  and  old  Matthew  Popkina  ^ 
doing  this,  witli  the  aid  of  Mr.  Abijah  Popkins's  w  » 
and  with  that  of  Barks  and  Purdy,  who  aredespatcl"* 
as  messengers  in  every  direction,  we  will  follow  c^ 
two  young  travellers  on  their  journey. 


ng  and  most  sensiti^'' 
these  lads  are  aw*J^^' 
1  the  evidence  we  c^*-^" 
at  done,  you  must  *— ^ 
le,  and  comfort  yo^*^— ^ 
I'll  see  that  you  h»  "t^ 
Hr.  Popkins,  send  <^^^— -" 
lUce  store-keeping  - 
soon  as  he  can   ^^^^ 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

A  BIDE   m  SEARCH  OF   EVIDENCE. 

OiTB    two    youths    made    the  best  of   their  way. 

Leaving    Fenton's    station    with    the    dawn    next 

morning,  they  soon  after  crossed  the  Loddon,  and 

held  away  through  the  forest  towards  Mount  Korong* 

Thence  they  steered  their  way  across  the  woods  to  the 

Avoca,  and  cantered  on,  leaving  Mount  Jeffcott  to 

the  left,  and  bearing  north-west  for  the  regions  where 

the  waters  of  the  Wimmera  lose  themselves  in  the 

desert  lakes.     We  shall  not  describe  their  journey. 

It  was  through   scenery  varied  by  low  hills,  rich 

green  valleys,  and  the  diflFerent  species  of  gum*trees, 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Mch  kind  occupying  the  soil  or  the  rock  lliat  it  likes 
best.  !Now  thej  traversed  the  low  banks  of  streams 
when  the  red-gum  flourished  iu  noble  bulk  aod 
altitnde;  now  the  rockr.  barren  ranges  where  the 
Btriogy-bark  and  the  i  -L-u-k  prev.iiled.  They 
found  ready  welcome  at  ;  different  stations  on 
their  way,  and  distinct  <  ns  for  their  nest  stage. 

Thns  they  cantered  or  'e  and  eager  to  reach 

their  journey's  end.  Jons  as  we  know,  a  capital 
boBhinftn,  and  very  amu  in  his  curiously  blun- 

dertng  yet  witty  observations,  was  now  too  deeply 
anxious  to  be  anything  but  serious  and  often  taciturn. 
Now  riding  one  horse  and  now  another,  they  ad- 
vanced at  a  rapid  rate;  on  the  second  day  they 
found  themselves  on  the  borders  of  that  immense 
region  of  Mallee  scrub  which  extends  over  a  vast 
stretch  of  the  north-west  of  the  colony.  Luokily  for 
them,  a  track  was  cut  throngh  it,  and  the;  were 
thus  at  once  enabled  to  advance  with  speed,  and 
prevented  from  wandering.  This  Mallee  scrab,  as 
it  is  called,  constats  of  a  dense  wood  of  a  dwarf 
species  of  gum-tree,  JEutalyptiu  Dumosa.  Thb  tree, 
not  more  than  a  dozen  feet  in  height,  stretches  its 
horizontal  and  rigid  branches  arotind  it  so  as  to  form 
with  its  congeners  a  close,  compact  mass.  So  close 
is  it  that  yoa  may  travel  for  scores  of  miles  through 
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it,  and  sec  no  trace  of  any  vegetation  but  itself  and 
a  species  of  twining  plant,  which  runs  like  corda 
amongst  it,  and  »3  it  were  knits  and  ties  it  up  into  an 
impenetrable  mass.  Where  vegetation  does  prevail, 
it  is  generally  the  sliarp  and  inhospitable  needle- 
grass,  a  grass  the  blades  of  which  are  like  wires,  and 
every  one  of  which  terminates  with  a  point  sharp  and 
keen  as  a,  needle.  This  grass  affords  little  or  no 
nourishment  to  the  horse  of  the  traveller,  but,  where 
he  is  obliged  to  traverse  it,  wounds  and  slings  his 
legs  fearfully.  Woe,  therefore,  to  the  wanderer  who 
finds  himself  involved  In  the  mazes  of  the  fearful 
Mallee  scruVk  He  may  nominally  make  his  way  to 
some  distance,  but  the  impenetrable  thickets  compel 
him  to  turn  hither  and  thither,  and  soon  he  is  com- 
pletely bewildercii,  and  eventually  brought  to  a 
dead  stand,  not  knowing  how  to  advance  or  retreat. 
Hence  the  skeletons  of  many  a  lost  traveller  lie 
bleaching  in  the  melancholy  wastes  of  Malice  scrub. 

The  only  access  1o  any  given  point  is  that  made 
by  the  axe;  and  along  such  a  passage  between  the 
walls  of  this  scrub  our  travellers  advanced. 
was  no  turning  right  or  left,  and  so  destitute  of 
animal  life  was  the  scene,  that  for  a  score  of  miles 
that  they  rode  through  it  they  did  not  see  or  hear  a 
bird  or  frog,  or  perceive  so  much  as  a  lizard  en- 
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liveoing  bj  its  motion  the  soundless  and  wearisome 
jimgle. 

Issuing  from  this  tedious  and  unattractire  region, 

they  found  thems  ' —  '" 1  sandy  desert.     Low 

sandhills,  co'  ly  scattered  wood  of 

l)luG-looking  gi  on  their  right  band; 

and    before   thei  q   arid,   sandy   plain, 

sparsely  scattered  ibes,  and  clotlied  nith 

a  rigid  vegetatioi  heather.     Both  tliey 

and  their  horsea  with  their  two  days' 

j^pid  joorney.     1  ?outtd  and  onward  in 

vain  for  a  trace  of  water;  mey  listened  for  the  ever- 
welcome  sound  of  frogs.  There  was  no  such  cheering 
note.  All  was  dry,  barren,  and  desolate.  It  was 
now  August,  a  winter  month  verging  on  spring,  and 
yet  all  was  dry:  they  felt  what  it  must  be  in  the 
sultry  summer  months,  more  resembling  a  furnace 
than  a  habitable  land. 

For  hours  they  rode  on  in  great  porple.xity  and 
anxiety.  All  track  was  lost.  They  might  in  this 
pathless  desert  of  sand  go  on  perhaps  for  dajs,  and 
find  no  human  habitation  if  they  missed  the  one  they 
were  in  quest  of  It  was  not  till  now  that  they  felt 
the  hazardous  nature  of  their  undertaking.  Without 
&  guide,  what  should  lead  them  to  their  goal  ?  They 
stood  still  and  held  a  council ;  the  result  of  which 
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was  to  proceed  no  further  across  the  plain,  which 
appeared  interminable,  and  by  all  accounts  was  only 
bounded  by  the  terrible  Mallee  scrub.  To  the  right 
they  could  perceive  something  like  rocks,  and  they 
determined  to  direct  their  course  thither.  Their 
horses  showed  now  every  mark  of  exhaustion,  and  no 
wonder,  for  tliey  had  each  of  the  two  last  days  passed 
oyer  more  than  seventy  miles  of  ground,  and  some  of 
it  extremely  rugged  and  difficult  They  were  evi- 
dently exhausted  by  intense  thirst,  and  water  was 
still  the  most  hopeless  of  all  things.  The  sun  was 
fast  descending  the  evening  sky;  and  weary,  both 
man  and  horse  parched  with  heat  and  drought,  for 
the  day  had  been  very  warm,  they  toiled  on  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  The  rocks,  if  they  were  such, 
seemed  to  recede  at  their  approach,  and  they  almost 
began  to  regard  them  as  some  delusion.  At  once, 
however,  they  perceived  them  grow  more  distinct. 
They  soon  clearly  showed  themselves  as  granite 
rocks,  strangely  wild,  gray,  and  broken.  On  their 
backs  stood  up,  ragged  and  sickly,  a  number  of 
stra^ling  pines,  of  the  Calitris  species  which,  like 
our  Scotch  fir,  loves  to  take  root  in  the  driest 
crevices  of  the  most  barren  and  hot  rocks.  Between 
the  rocks  were  several  openings  like  little  valleys, 
showing  behind  a  most  arid  and  adust  region,  as  if 
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^e  very  boil  were  only  particles  of  decayed  granite, 
and  bearing  a  meagre  forest  of  crooked  and  twisted 
■tringy-barks.  The  aspect  of  the  place  was  sin- 
gularly desolate ;  and  yet,  in  one  of  these  openings, 
under  the  gray  pile  of  rocks  a  id  overhung  by  several 
«f  die  skeleton-like  calitria,  stood  a  wooden  hut, 
radely  roofed  with  sheets  of  atringy-bark  kept  in 
th^  places  by  stones  slung  across  it  by  ropes  of 
cow-bide. 

Hamble  and  miserable  as  was  the  but,  our  youtits 
bebeld  it  with  feelings  of  unspeakable  esultation. 
They  took  it  for  granted  tbat  it  was  Inhabited,  thongh 
they  saw  no  smoke  issue  from  its  chimney,  and  not  a 
creature  appeared  visible.  Not  a  dog  lay  about  the 
place,  so  universally  the  case  at  stations ;  not  a  fowl 
or  a  pigeon  appeared  below  or  above :  but  these,  were 
tbey  there,  might  have  betaken  themselves  to  roost 
It  was  near  sunset,  yet  the  sun  glared  nncloudedly 
from  the  west  across  the  waste  of  torrid  sand,  and 
the  place  seemed  glowing  in  a  red  and  fiery  beat 

"  If  the  place  be  tenantless,"  said  Jonas,  "  what  is 
to  become  of  our  horses  ?  for  neither  grass  nor  water 
can  exist  here." 

As  he  spoke,  however,  a  targe  sheep-dog  set  np  a 
wild  bark  somewhere  on  the  top  of  the  rocks,  and 
appeared  to  be  descending  some  hidden  way,  barking 
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furiously  as  he  came.  Thej  looked  up^  and  on  the 
brow  of  the  precipice  opposite  to  them  they  beheld  an 
object  which  filled  them  with  astonishment.  It  was  a 
shorty  thick  figure  of  a  man,  as  it  seemed,  but  of  a 
shortness  and  a  thickness  which  amounted  almost  to 
monstrosity.  The  figure  could  not  be  more  than  four 
feet  in  height^  and  in  size  it  was  beyond  all  ordinary 
proportion  to  its  altitude.  It  was  clad  in  a  scarlet 
shirty  which  was  stuffed  into  a  pair  of  wide  trowsers> 
which  again  disappeared  in  a  large  pair  of  jack-boots, 
there  called  Napoleons,  only  reaching  to  the  knee. 
On  his  boots  he  wore  a  large  pair  of  spurs,  and  a 
dark-coloured  pair  of  braces  made  themselves  conspi- 
cuous over  his  shirt :  he  had  on  no  hat ;  but  his  head, 
which  appeared  large  and  solid,  was  covered  with  a 
bush  of  curling  black  hair,  and  his  complexion  at 
that  distance  appeared  of  a  swarthy  brown.  This 
strange  apparition  stood  motionless  and  profoundly 
silent,  eyeing  them  attentively  from  his  elevation, 
while  the  dog  had  descended ;  and  after  several  circles 
made  around  them,  barking  vociferously,  now  drew 
itself  up  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  showed  its  teeth, 
growling  in  a  low  tone. 

^'  Good  morning,  mate,"  shouted  Jonas  to  the 
strange  object  on  the  precipice ;  ^^  any  one  at 
home?" 
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"  I  am  here,"  said  the  figure  laconically,  without 
moving,  and  in  a  voice  of  extraonlinarj  gruffness. 

"  If  you  are  the  sole  tenant  of  the  place,"  added 
Jonas,  "  we  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  yon  for 
a.  night's  rest,  and   n  ent   for   ourselves  and 

horses." 

"  Does  it  look  like  a  nee  where  refreshment 
abounds  ?  "  replied  the  d  ble  6gure. 

"Well,   not   remark  replied   Jonas;  "but 

before  we  bandy  any  m  mplJments,  just  tell  me, 

is  this  Mr.  Randall's  sti  '* 

The  "  sturdy  stump  of  a  man"  aa  Jgnas  called  him, 
totto  voce,  to  Charles,  took  some  little  time  to  consider 
his  answer,  and  when  it  came  it  was  only, "  And 
suppose  it  should  be  P  " 

"  Then,  if  it  should,"  rejoined  Jonas, "  it  would  be 
a  blessing,  for  we  have  as  little  inclination  to  travel 
further  in  this  sort  of  country  as  you,  mate,  have,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  talk.  If  this  be  Mr.  Randall's,  we 
want  to  see  him," 

"  Maybe,"  rejoined  the  figure;  "  but  Mr,  Randall 
is  not  at  home." 

"  Then  we  must  wut  till  he  comes." 

"  Perhaps  yon  may  tire  of  that.  Can  you  live  on 
sand?" 
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Jonas  now  stared  at  the  man,  if  man  he  were,  and 
took  as  long  a  silence  before  answering. 

"  Not  on  sand^  mate^  but  we  could  do  tolerably  on 
sandwiches;    we  are  not  particular,  but  we  are  in 
iiaste."     And  with  this  he  and  Charles  dismounted, 
Without  ceremony,  and  determined  to  see  what  sort 
of  quarters  the  place  afforded.     The  strange,  inhos- 
pitable kind  of  reception,  from  a  creature  as  strange, 
'V^as  80  totally  out  of  character  with  the  practice  of 
^ixe  colony,  that  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of 
;  bat  they  and  their  horses  were  both  too  much  in 
of  refreshment  and  rest  to  stay  wasting  further 
"^vords      As  they  dismounted,  however,  the   squat 
re  also  began  to  descend  from  his  eminence ;  and 
they  had  just  opened  the  door  of  the  hut,  where 
*^liey  saw  nobody,  he  came  up  to  them. 

If  they  had  been  astonished  at  his  appearance  at  a 
distance,  they  were  tenfold  more  so  on  a  close  view. 
The  man — for  man  it  was — was  evidently  a  dwarf; 
yet  not  a  dwarf  alone,  but  one  of  those  remarkably 
Btrong-built  persons  who  are  called  double-jointed. 
His  legs  in  his  boots  bore  some  resemblance  in  thick- 
ness to  those  of  elephants,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  extremely  short     His  arms  and  hands  were  of 
equaUy  massive  size*     His  neck  was  like  a  little 
tower,  and  his  head,  though  by  no  means  dispropor- 
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tlonate,  was  large,  massy,  and  indicative  of 
strength,  both  phyaical  and  intetlectoal.  His  fa 
though  of  an  almost  copper  hue,  was  ratlier  hand- 
some, and  the  expression  singularly  mild,  though  at 
this  moment  reserved  and  lowering. 

The  two  youths  stood  before  him  in  astonishment, 
not  without  awe.  The  place  and  the  man  taken 
together,  had  something  weird  and  supernatural 
about  them. 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  with  yonr  names,  gentlemenV" 
said  the  ponderous  little  man,  laying  a  huge  hand  on 
the  handle  of  the  door,  and  drawing  the  door  to. 

"  Mine  is  Fitzpatrick,"  said  Charles ;  the  sturdy 
stump  of  a  man  gave  no  indication  of  its  eSect  on 
him.     "  And  mine  is  Fopkius,"  said  Jonas. 

"  Popkius  ! "  There  was  the  most  instant  change  of 
the  man's  countenance.  The  cloud  vanished,  the 
caution  was  gone,  his  eyea  Sashed  out  a  sunbi 
light,  and  the  hitherto  taciturn  person  now  exclaii 
in  a  voice  singularly  soft:  "  Bravol  Mr.  Popkins;  t 
have  been  on  the  look  out  for  you  these  four 
days  on  the  hill.  I  congi'atulate  you  on  yonr  escape. 
Mr.  Randall  will  be  rejoiced.  He  will  soon  be  at 
home."  The  door  was  flung  open,  the  horses  were 
led  away.  There  was  found  on  abundance  of 
water  and  com,  and  soon  the   two  weary  youths 
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were  seated  in  the  hat,  where  the  kettle  was 
speedily  boiliDg  for  tea.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
the  adroitness  with  which  the  bulkj  little  man  went 
about  the  duties  of  cook,  notwithstanding  his  ungainly 
elephantine  build.  He  came  in  with  a  load  of  wood 
on  his  shoulder,  enough  for  a  horse,  and  piled  it  care- 
fully in  a  comer  for  the  evening  fire,  observing  that 
the  nights  were  still  very  cold.  He  set  a  massive 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  lifting  it  as  an  ordi- 
nary man  would  lift  the  merest  work-table.  In  a 
rery  little  time  he  had  the  tea-things  on  the  table,  and 
kangaroo  steaks  frying  on  the  fire,  with  a  piece  of  cold 
beef,  and  a  wattle-bird  pie  abo  ready  on  the  board. 

**  You  mistake  me  for  my  brother  Abijah,"  said 
Jonas,  sorrowfully,  as  the  large  little  man  was  busy 
frying  his  steaks. 

"  What,"  said  he ;  *^  are  you  not  Mr.  Abijah  ?  " 
with  a  start  that  almost  overset  his  frying-pan. 
*^  What  is  amiss,  then  ?     They  have  not  taken  him? '> 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  have,"  replied  Jonas ;  "  and 
my  brother  now  lies  in  Castlemaine.  He  wants  Mr. 
Randall  to  give  evidence  for  him." 

*'  Oh  I  Lord  of  mercy  1  In  prison  !  Ay,  they 
were  within  a  hair  of  having  Mr.  Randall  too.  Good 
Lord  alive  I  what  is  to  be  done  I  I  was  afraid  they 
might  be  coming  here  after  Mr.  Randall,  and   that 
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made  me  ao  rude  to  you  till  I  knew  who  you  were- 
Oh  luds!  ludsl  ludsl    And  there  comes  tbe  master; 
I  must  run  and  tell  him.    Would  you  hold  the  pan?" 
He  gave  the  handle  to  Jonas,  and  disappeared  with 
B  speed  which  aatonlslied  them  from  the  peculiarity 
of  his  build.     Anon,  he  returned  grave  and  thought- 
ful, and  without  a  word,  took  his  pan,  and  proceeded 
in  silence  with  his  business.     In  a  few  minutes,  a  maU 
walked,  or  rather  limped,  into  the  apartment,  wliM 
scarcely  less  excited  the  surprise  of  the  young  men 
than    their   first    acquaintance.     He  was  a  man  of 
about  the  middle  height,  very  shabbily  dressed    in 
an  old  drab  riding  coat,  a  pair  of  riding  breecbeSf,' 
lined  on   the    inner    side    with    leather,  tan-Ieathcr  < 
leggings,  and  stout  ankle  boots  laced  in  front,  an  old 
plaid  waistcoat  of  a  very  large  pattern,  in  which  red 
and  green  greatly  predominated,  and  which  did  not, 
boastof  more  than  about  two  buttons.  He  tookfrom 
bead  a  very  weather-worn  and  battered  green  wid( 
awake,  and  displayeda  head  of  hair  of  a  reddish  yellow, 
and  wild-looking  whiskers  of  the  same  colour,  nearly 
surrounding  hia  face.     The  face  was  also  of  a  some-, 
what  s.indy  look,  and  rather  pitted  with  small-] 
To  add  to  the  singularity  of  his  appearance,  they 
not  avoid  perceiving  that  his  legs  were  very  much 
I  bowed,  as  though  he  had  ridden  on  horseback  all  his 
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Jife,  and  they  had  thus  acquired  this  shape  by  clinging 
to  the  rounded  body  of  the  steed.     Besides  all  this,  he 
nio  ved  with  a  decided  limp  of  the  left  leg.     Can  this 
be  the  Mr.  Randall  ?  each  of  the  youths  thought.     Yet 
in  tlie  face  of  this  man,  on  whom  nature  appeared  to 
have    been  so  niggard  of  her  favours,  or  rather  on 
'vvrlioixi  she  seemed  to  have  wreaked  her   capricious 
sj^ite,  there  was  an  expression  of  good  nature,  and  a 
gr^Titleness  amounting  to  quiet,  which  quickly  made 
"t^liem  forget  much  of  what  first  struck  them.     He  put 
out  a  very  freckled  and  sunburnt  hand  to  welcome 
"t^liein  with  a  cordial  shake,  and  expressed,  in  a  low 
auid  very  cultured  voice,  his  pleasure  at  seeing  them, 
l^ut  his  sorrow  for  the  occasion.     '^  I  was  quite  in 
l&opes,"  he  said,  ^'  that  my  friend  Abijah  would  have 
^^scaped  the  myrmidons ;  he  is  very  active  and  quick 
in  resource,  but  it  seems,  they  were  too  nimble  for 
liim.     Well,  poor  lad,  we  must  not  desert  him.     I 
expect  they  will  take  me  too  if  I  go ;  but  go  I  must, 
for  we  must  never  fail  our  friends  in  trouble.'' 

All  this  he  said  with  a  quiet  propriety  and  feeling, 
which  came  very  strikingly  from  a  person  of  his 
exterior.  He  then  begged  his  guests  to  be  seated 
at  table,  and  bade  Grouchy,  for  so  he  called  his  extra- 
ordinary servant,  place  tea  on  the  table  at  once,  for  he 
was  himself  consumed  with  thirst,  and  had  no  doubt 
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the  young  gentlemen  were  still  more  so  after  their 
ride.  He  had  noticed  the  excellence  of  their  horses 
in  the  stnbic,  and  said  that  two  of  them  had  been  hi«, 
and  had  been  sold  by  him  in  Melbourne,  Bluebeard 
and  Charles's  cob.  When  he  heard  in  what  time 
they  had  accomplished  the  journey,  he  smiled,  and 
said:  "Yes,  that  is  the  having  blood  and  breed  in 
your  cattle."  As  they  proceeded  with  their  meal  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  main  facts  of  Abijah's 
cue,  and  when  be  bewd  Atf  tfw  nd  «nu  of  it 
reftted  on  his  provii^  »  alM'fiir  Aa  lot  mooA,  lie 
sud :  "  That  I  can  soon  do,  if  they  admit  my  evidence, 
but  perhaps  they  will  expect  me  to  prove  one  for 
myself;  for  having  been  seen  with  Abijah  in  the 
diggings,  the  police  were  bent  on  seizing  me  as  an 
accomplice.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  bring  evidence 
from  every  inn  and  station  between  the  Darling 
Downs  and  Melbonme  to  prove  where  Abijah  and  I 
were  every  day ;  bat  there  is  no  time,  if  the  trial  goes 
on  at  once.  Bnt,"  added  be,  "I  have  my  memorandum 
book,  with  all  the  items  of  purchase  and  expenditure 
at  every  place;  I  have  the  bills  of  every  inn  receipted; 
the  receipts  for  horses  pnrchased,  and  certificates  of 
pedigree  and  soundness  from  some  of  the  greatest 
breeders  of  horses  in  New  South  Wales,  for  I  pur- 
chased on  this  last  joamey  two  faandred.      That 
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surely  will  do.  Yes !  yes !  that  must  do,"  ho  ex- 
claimed, in  increasing  confidence,  as  he  went  on. 
"  Bravo  !  Mr.  Popkins  I  we  shall  bring  your  brother 
off!" 

"  Pray  God,"  aaid  Jonas,  most  earnestly,  and  ap- 
pearing to  gather  great  comfort  from  the  assurance. 
Grouchy,  the  strange,  douLlc-jointed  servant,  stood 
all  the  time,  listening  with  the  utmost  intentnoss, 
and  on  hearing  this,  rubbed  his  hands  together,  and 
cried  "  Tuckaroo  !  tuckaroo  I "  an  expression  which, 
whatever  it  meant  besides,  expressed  wonlcrful  satis- 
faction. Our  young  travellers  observed  thnt  Grouchy 
had  placed  a  plate  and  knife  and  fork  for  n  fourth 
person,  and  imagined,  in  the  easy  life  of  the  desert, 
that  he  meant  to  scat  himself  at  table  with  them  :  but 
at  this  moment  another  personage  made  his  appear- 
ance. This  was  a  young  man  of  moat  gentlemanly 
and  aristocratic  asj^oct.  He  was  remarkably  hand- 
some, both  in  form  and  face.  He  was  not  tall,  but 
approaching  tallness.  His  features  were  of  a  pecu- 
liarly well  defined  and  tntetlectual  cost,  delicate,  and 
yt't  mnnly.  He  was  clad  in  a  shooting  dress  of  gray 
platd,  of  small  pattern,  coat,  vest,  and  trowsers  of 
one  pattern.  A  brown  wide-awake,  turned  up 
smartly  at  tlie  sides,  covered  a  head  of  glossy  brown 
hair,  which,  when  the  h«t  waa  removed,  displayed  a 


gncc  in  its  bearing  and  contour  which  extremely 
atrock  Charles,  who  felt  that,  whoever  be  was,  he 
wu  a  man  of  birth  and  familj.  What  could  he  be 
dmng  here  ?  What  inducer" f*nta  could  this  hungry 
deoert  present  to  him  ?  1  young  man,  however, 
made  a  courteous  inclination  to  the  strangers,  unslang 
biB  double-barrelled  gun  from  his  back,  and  handed 
a  big  of  game  to  Croncliy,  who  appeared  most  assi- 
duous in  his  attentions  to  him.  As  this  fresh  arriral 
took  his  place  at  table,  two  magnificent  Highlan<l 
Btagliounds,  here  denominated  kangaroo  hounds, 
walked  in,  and  stood  behind  him. 

"  What  noble  dogs  I "  exclaimed  Cbarlea.  The 
gentleman,  whom  Randall  addressed  as  Mr.  Flavel, 
appeared  pleased  with  the  involuntary  tribute  of 
Charles's  admiration,  and  turning,  patted  them  on 
their  heads,  saying,  "  Tes,  noble  fellows  they  are. 
Grouchy,  my  boy,  give  them  some  water,  will  you, 
at  once,  for  they  are,  I  am  sore,  dying  for  it"  Then, 
turning  to  Randall,  be  said,  "  We  have  had  a  long 
chace  after  an  ema  to-day,  but  it  fairly  beat  ns,  by 
cutting  right  through  your  flock  of  breeding  ewes, 
so  that  the  shepherd  drove  the  dogs  back ;  and  we 
have  been  to  the  Wimmera,  and  bagged  some  wild 
ducks." 

"  Mr.  Flavel,"  said  Randall  abruptly,  "  do  you 
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know  that  poor  Abijah  is  taken,  is  in  prison,  and  in 
danger  of  his  life  as  an  accomplice  of  those  bush-- 
rangers  ?  I  must  be  off  with  these  young  gentlemen 
in  the  morning,  and  leave  you  and  Grouchy  in 
charge." 

**I8  that  true?"  said  Mr.  Flavel,  with  evident 
smcerity  of  interest  "  Well,  I  am  very  sorry, 
indeed ;  but  they  can't  prove  anything  of  the  kind. 
You  know,  and  can  testify  that." 

**  Ay,"  said  Randall,  "  but  who  is  to  testify  for  me? 
Por  they  snapped  at  me,  too,  and  may  again.  Instead 
of  a  witness,  I  may  come  out  an  accused." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Flavel,  "  I  will  take  care  of 
that.     I  will  go  and  authenticate  you." 

**  Will  you,  though  ?  "  exclaimed  Randall,  delighted. 
**  Bravo  1  then  I  care  for  nothing.  Your  testimony 
is  all  sufficient" 

**  Well  then,  you  shall  have  it ;  it  is  settled." 
The  party  now  continued  the  conversation  in  the 
liighest  spirits*     Numerous  matters  were  introduced, 
which  greatly  interested  Charles.     Randall  and  Mr. 
Flavel  described  the  country  round,  and  their  mode 
of  lifej  for  it  appeared  that  Flavel  was,  and  had  been, 
for  a  good  while,  a  regular  resident  here.      He 
learned  that  though  this  district  was  barren  and  de- 
solate in  the  extreme,  there  were  here  and  there,  on 
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the  extensive  run,  plains  of  better  pasturage,  espe- 
■  daily  in  the  direction  of  the  lakes  Kuron  and  Hind- 
marsh.  In  the  woods,  there  were  cattle  runs  wliich, 
in  winter,  afforded  some  nnnturage  and  shelter,  and 
in  summer,  the  cattle  ted  towards  the  waters 

of  the  Wininiera,  nc  iindmarsh,  and  found 

tolerable  supply  of  gr  1.     There  was,  on  the 

sandy  wastes,  also,  &  if  salt  scrub,  on  which 

the  sheep  grew  fat,  wfti  tranger  wonlJ  imagine 

they  must  perish  ;   and  as  for  sport,  which  all 

these  dwellers  in  the  dest  of  Bullarook  appeared 
equally  to  be  enthuEiastB  in,  there  were  emos  on  the 
plains,  kangaroos  in  the  distant  forest  pastures,  and 
abundance  of  wild  fowl  on  the  lakea,  and  on  the 
reaches  of  the  Wimmera.  They  described  the  double 
valley  of  the  Wimmera,  descending  north-west  from 
the  Grampians,  as  a  most  attractive  scene  of  fertility 
and  beauty,  thickly  studded  with  stations,  and 
swarming  with  stock. 

A  most  friendly  feeling  had  sprang  up  between  the 
different  individuals  of  the  party  before  they  retired 
for  the  night,  not  even  excepting  the  extraordinary 
s^iecimen  of  humanity,  Croachy,  who  entered  with  a 
perfectly  enthasiastic  passion  into  all  the  details  of 
the  life  there.  Charles  gave  the  most  cordial  invita- 
tion to  both    Flavel    and    Randall    to   Tallangetta, 
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assuring  them  that  thej  would  find  good  sport  there. 
At  bed'time,  Charles  and  Jonas  were  shown  Into  a 
small  room^  where  they  saw  a  capacious  travelling 
portmanteau,  with  **  Augustus  Flavel,  Esq.,"  stamped 
in  black  letters  on  its  tan  leather  top,  and  on  a  little 
shelf,  where  were  piled  a  number  of  books.  Charles 
took  down,  with  some  surprise,  the  Latin  Orations  of 
Cicero,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  the  Eumenides  of 
£8chylus,  and  the  Antigone  and  QSdipus  of  Sopho- 
cles. In  short,  on  that  little  shelf  were  lodged  such 
a  set  of  books  as  he  would  never  have  sought  for  in 
any  bush  home  of  the  colony.  Shakspere,  well 
handled,  appeared  the  only  English  book  allowed  to 
associate  with  the  great  dramatists  and  philosophers 
of  Greece.  What,  again  Chai'les  asked  himself,  can 
this  Mr.  Flavel  be  doing  here? 

By  peep  of  day  Charles  and  Jonas  were  up,  and 
found  breakfast  on  table,  Crouchy  filling  the  teapot, 
and  with  a  good  stock  of  provisions  packed  to  be  tied 
on  the  saddle  of  a  led  horse.  Soon  appeared  Randall 
and  Flavel,  equipped  for  their  journey ;  Randall  in 
the  same  old  garb  as  yesterday;  Mr.  Flavel  in  a 
handsome  Oxonian,  and  a  pair  of  beautifully-cut  light 
jack-boots.  They  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  sought 
to  make  good  use  of  their  time.     In  the  midst  of  the 

repast  Charles  looked  across  the  table  to  Mr.  Flavel, 

c  2 
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to  whom  ho  had  addressed  an  obaervation  wliich 
received  no  answer,  and  was  struck  with  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation  at  his  appearance.  His  hands 
rested  on  the  table  on  each  side  of  his  plate,  his  knife 
and  fork  having,  it  appeared,  been  qnietly  dropped 
on  the  plate.  He  sat  looking  as  at  the  opposite 
wall,  but  there  was  *'  no  speculation  in  those  eyes." 
His  face  was  calm  and  motionless  as  if  in  sleep ;  jet 
his  ejGs  were  oi>cn,  but  had  a  most  singular  expres- 
sion. They  appeared  to  be  looking  at  no  particular 
object ;  on  the  contrary,  iJiere  seemed,  as  it  were,  a 
curtain  drawn  down  over  the  iris,  and  the  vision,  if 
there  were  any,  to  be  within. 

Charles  tamed  with  astonishment  towards  Mr. 
Bandal],  who  lifted  his  finger,  signifying  that  ho 
should  take  no  notice,  himself  proceeding  with  his 
breakfast  as  if  nothing  particular  had  occurred,  and 
went  on  speaking  to  Charles  of  the  shortest  route  to 
Castleraaine.  In  about  five  minutes  Mr.  Flavel 
moved,  and  drew  a  deep  breath  as  if  awaking  from 
sleep,  resumed  his  knife  and  fork  and  his  break- 
fast, and  said  to  Mr.  Randall,  as  if  in  the  most 
ordinary  course  of  circumstances,  "  Well,  I  can't  go 
with  you," 

"No  I"  said  Randall.    "Why  not?" 

"  Why,  do  yon  know  my  brother  George  is  the 
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Ctjunsel  for  the  crown  in  this  case.     It  would  never 
clo  for  me  to  appear." 

"  Oh,  heavens,  no  1"  said  Randall.     "  How  unfor- 
tunate!" 

**  It  is  most  unfortunate,"  resumed  Mr.  Flavel, 
irvhile  Charles  and  Jonas  looked  from  one  to  the 
other^  perfectly  confounded  with  the  news,  but  far 
more  with  the  wonder  whence  it  could  have  come. 
Here,  at  this  distance,  at  this  table,  at  this  moment, 
in  this  almost  unpeopled  and  inaccessible  desert,  to 
l)e  told  this  I 

**  My  sister  says,"  Mr.  Flavel  went  on,  "  that  not 
only  is  George  the  leading  counsel  in  the  case,  but 
that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  secretly  as  to  the  guilt 
of  every  man  taken ;  that  he  will  bend  every  effort  to 
condemn  the  prisoner  you  are  interested  in,  and  that 
be  will  bear  extremely,  severely,  perseveringly  hard 
upon  you«     I  am  greatly  concerned." 

'*But  why  on  me?"  exclaimed  Randall,  evi- 
dently considerably  alarmed.  "  Why  on  me  ?  He 
knows  me  not;  he  has  no  suspicion  that  you  are 
here ;  how  can  it  be  ?  How  comes  he  in  Victoria 
stall?'' 

'*  He  has  been  here  this  six  months.  Something 
disgusted  him  at  Sydney,  where  he  was  carrying  all 
before  him,  and  he  has  been  invited  here  by  his 

c  3 


id  Janas  were  utterly 
yer,  aristocratic  young 
,  so  sober,  talking  of 
1,  as  plain  facts  viWich 
there  learned  from  a 
been  such  a  tiling:  to 
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Excellency,  who  knew  him  years  ago  In  America, 
and  who  gives  him  all  the  weight  of  his  influence." 

Bandall  looked  actually  confounded.  He  grew 
pale;  knit  his  brow,  as  in  vexation,  and  gave  to  his 
mouth  an  expression  of  it  chagrin  and  yet  of 
dogged  firmness.  Cha 
bowildered.  To  hear  th 
man,  so  intelligent,  so 
things  impossible,  as  it  set 
they  might  have  then 
morning  paper,  if  there  h: 
hear  Flavel  talk  of  hia  sister  as  his  informaut  — 
where  was  she  F  If  here,  how  had  she  commanicaled 
with  him  at  table  in  the  midst  of  breakfast?  At 
once  it  flashed  on  Charles,  He  is  mad  I  That  is  iti 
How  sad  in  such  a  fine  young  man  of  his  education  I 
And  yet,  in  Randall,  that  could  be  no  feigned  feeling, 
meant  to  take  the  patient's  lunacy  as  sanity ;  it  wss 
no  acting,  it  was  real  feeling,  and  vexation  and  alarm. 
The  mystery  was  past  any  solving. 

But  breakfast  was  now  over.  Up  rose  all  anil 
prepared  to  depart  Randall  snatched  op  his  whip, 
shook  bands  with  Flavel  most  warmly,  and  asked  for 
his  prayers  while  away.  "  I  will  not  be  longer  than 
I  can  help,"  he  added.  "  I  will  not  impose  any  duties 
on  yon  more  than  is  necessary;  but  Grouchy  will  put 


'■«r— " 
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out  his  wonderful  energies  and  relieve  jou  all  he 
can.** 

Cronchj  looked  highly  delighted  at  this  praise, 
and  said,  in  an  energetic  tone,  '^  Ay,  ay ;  never  fear 
about  Grouchy/' 

Mr.  Flavel  took  a  most  friendly  leave  of  the  two 
youths.  Sympathies  of  rank  and  education  seemed 
to  draw  him  strongly  to  Charles,  and  he  promised  to 
pay  him  an  early  visit.  They  mounted  their  horses, 
which  Crouchy  had  ready  at  the  door,  and  rode 
away  at  a  great  speed. 

They  took  a  short  cut  through  the  granite  wilder- 
ness, and  had  ridden  some  miles,  when  they  saw  a 
horseman  coming  at  full  gallop  down  a  glade  to  the 
right  It  was  Flavel  I  His  horse  was  in  a  foam, 
showing  the  speed  at  which  he  had  ridden.  He 
drew  up  close  to  Randall,  and  said,  ^^  I  learnt  after 
you  were  gone  that  all  will  go  well ;  and  I  wanted 
you  to  know  it ;  it  will  make  you  at  your  ease.  But 
one  thing  you  must  do.  When  George  is  driving 
you  hard,  and  interrogating  you  mercilessly  as  to 

your  own  identity,  as  he  will,  ask  him "     Here 

the  speaker  dropped  his  voice  and  whispered  the  rest 
into  Randall's  ear.  *^  That  will  settle  it,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile  of  triumph ;  and  Randall,  with  looks  of 
astonishment,  replied,  '*My  GpdT  he  could  utter 

c  4 
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in  their  rapid  ride.      Bat 
no  explanation,   and   yet 
enoagh,  as  be  must  have  f 
■wonfl""  ■' 
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"  Your    question,"    said    Randall,   "  is    perfectly- 
natural,  and  I  would  have  given  you  some  explana- 
tion^  but  every  moment  is  so  precious,  that  I  avoided 
entering  into  engrossing  conversation.      But  now  I 
most  willingly  explain  to  you  what  must  have  ap- 
peared so  extraordinary.     There  is  no  secret  neces- 
sary regarding  it,  between  friends,  for  Mr.  Flavel 
makes  none.     Mr.  Flavel  is  member  of  an  ancient 
family^  which  has  large  estates  in  Ireland.     He  is 
beir  to  the  ancient  barony  of  Dunallen.      In   this 
family  there  runs  a  peculiarity  which,  ever  and  anon, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  shows  itself  in  a  species  of 
second-sight       In   the   Dunallens   it  is   something 
more^  for  they  not  merely  see  the  phantasmal  pic- 
tures of  coming  events,  they  become  frequently,  and 
without  warning,  aware  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
and  hold  communication  with  them,  as  with  their 
living  friends.     It  i^  a  condition  like  that  which  has 
attached  to  various  eminent  men,  as    Swedenborg, 
and  Zschokke,  who  became  frequently  involuntarily 
conscious  of  the  life,  history,  and  state  of  certain 
people  in  whose  company  they  happened  to  be.     In 
Mr.  Flavel,  this  occurs  in  a  species  of  brief  trance, 
daring  which  he  is  utterly  unconscious   of  what 
passes  around  him :  but  appears  to  be  absent  from 
the  visible  worlds  present   with  the  invisible^  and 
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thus  obtains  tlie  moat  certain  intelligence  of  matters 
of  passing  importance. 

"  Ages  ago,  an  ancestress  of  Mr.  Flavel  was  pre- 
eminently endowed  with  this  faculty  or  condition  i 
she  foretold  the  most  extraordinary  things,  and 
several  times  disclosed  to  persons  present,  facta  which 
so  affected  their  repntations,  that  violent  feuds  arose 
in  consequence ;  the  family  itself  was  extremely 
annoyed,  and  she  was  shut  up  as  incurably  insane. 
She  was  known  through  the  country  as  the  Mazed 
Lady  of  Dunallen.  She  was  sud  to  be  allowed  the 
range  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  castle,  hut  was  never 
again  seen  abroad.  The  country  people  say  that 
she  still  wanders,  day  and  night,  throagh  those 
rooms,  and  especially  in  a  large  picture-gallery, 
where  she  used  to  stop  on  her  rounds,  always  before 
a  particular  picture,  when  she  appeared  to  converse 
with  the  portrait  of  a  lady  of  a  still  mors  remote  age. 
There  is  said  to  he  a  wonderful  likeness  between  the 
portraits  of  those  two  ladies,  and  that  likeness  is  saii 
to  have  revived  in  the  present  Mr.  Flavel.  Cer- 
tainly, the  apir^ual  likeness  has  so  descended ;  the 
spirit  of  the  seer  has  fallen  on  our  friend.  I  must 
make  a  mere  outline  of  his  story.  He  lost  a  beloved 
sister  some  years  ago,  and  with  that  sister  be  holds 
frequent  intercourse.     By  her,  he  was  WMmed  to  fly 
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from  his  native  country,  and  keep  himself  concealed 
for  a  certain  term,  or  he  would  be  secured  as  insane, 
and  his  next  and  only  brother,  a  man  of  an  ambitious 
and  bad  character,  would  be  empowered  to  hold  and 
administer  his  estates  for  him.     The  old  Lord  Dun- 
alien,  a  worthy,  but  weak  man,  had  been  wrought 
upon  by  this  second  son  to  agree  to  this    course, 
Hrhich  the  son  represented  as  necessary  to  prevent 
both  serious  disgrace   and  disasters  to  the  family. 
That  term  of  years  is  now  nearly  run :  Mr.  Flavel's 
sister  assures  him,  that  he  is  now  safe,  or  you  would 
not  have  heard  these  particulars  from  me.     The  old 
man,  however,  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  by  the 
daring   presumption,  and    arbitrary,    and   dishonest 
acts  of  hb  second  son,  receives  frequent  assurances 
of  his  eldest  son's  safety  and  affection.      The  second 
son,    George,   disappointed   in  his   schemes  on  the 
estate^  and  refused  any  further  aid  from  his  father, 
has  qualified  himself  for,  and  received  a  call  to  the 
bar^  and  is,  it  seems,  practising  here  with  brilliant 
success.     So  much  for  Mr.  Flavel,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  made  some  years  ago  in  Melbourne,  and  who 
asked  me  to  secure  him  a  retreat  where,  in  profound 
seclusion,  he  could  enjoy  his  books  and  the  chase. 
Could  he  be  more  entirely  hidden  in  any  comer  of 
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the  eattli,  yet  with  free  range  of  river,  waste,  ani 
■wood,  than  at  BuUarook  ?  " 

■  "  TItat  is  a  wonderful  story,"  said  Charles  Fitx- 
patrick.  "  And  do  too  really  find  Mr.  Flavd's 
spiritaal  revelations  y  the  fact  ?  " 

"  Of  that,"  said  "  yoa  will  very  soon 

be  able  to  judge.  lat  he  guarai]tc>es  that 

all  will  go  well  at  t  it  I  shall  be  hard  run 

by  the  crown  cou  to  be  his  brother,  a 

raattet  wholly  unk  and  on  which  I  have 

never  till  this  mor  a  word;  and,  finally, 

he  hae  gi\en  me  a  me:  vliich  ho  says  will  at 

once  confound  and  defeat  this  brother,  the  hostile 
counsel.      We  shall  see." 

"  And  this  Croucliy  too,"  said  Charles ;  "  what  an 
extraordinary  creature ;  wherever  did  you  meet  with 
him  ?  " 

Kandall  smiled.  "  Mr.  Fitzpatnck,"  he  said,  "  you 
may  well  wonder;  truly  my  bouse  must  seem  a 
refuge  of  oddities  and  incnrahles.  I  myself  am  no 
Cupid  or  Adonis;  Mr.  Flavel  appears  to  ordinary 
eyes  a  visionary,  if  not  something  more — a  madman ; 
and  Grouchy,  there  are  those  who,  suddenly  encoun- 
tering him  in  the  forest,  have  believed  him  the  devil. 
You  say  he  is  extraordinary;  he  is  more  extraordinary 
than  he  looks:  Nature  has  given  him  an  uncouth. 
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but  a  most  amazingly  powerful  frame.  His  father 
was  an  English  sailor;  his  mother  an  Abyssinian. 
He  possesses  incredible  strength^  and  passions  of 
equal  violence.  It  was  this  strength^  enclosed  in  this 
form^  like  a  giant  crushed  down  into  a  dwarf^  which 
\eas  his  snare  and  bane.  Being  a  mockery  at  home^ 
and  made  vengeful  by  insult,  an  artful  monster  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  escape  with  him  to  this  hemisphere, 
promising  him  the  post  of  a  shepherd  or  a  stockman 
in  these  woods.  Grouchy  is  passionately,  madly 
fond  of  horseback ;  he  jumped  at  the  proposal,  and 
in  a  few  months  found  himself,  in  Sydney,  and  then  in 
Melbourne,  exhibited  as  a  prodigy  of  ugliness  and 
gigantic  power.  The  feats  of  that  strength  are  said 
to  be  incredible,  and  the  lucky  kidnapper  was  appa- 
rently on  the  road  to  fortune.  Hopillipopo,  the 
Dwarf-King  of  the  Mountains  of  Chipango,  whose 
strength  exceeded  that  of  fifty  men,  was  a  splendid 
property.  But  Grouchy  had  a  soul  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  wrong ;  he  raged  inwardly  at  the  treachery 
practised  upon  him,  and  at  the  indignities  he  was 
daily  made  to  endure.  He  became  rebellious  to  this 
keeper's  tyranny,  and  this  led  to  increased  coercion, 
and  to  cruelties  utterly  monstrous.  This  could  not 
last.  It  was  only  the  terror  of  fresh  insults,  if  ho 
ventured  abroad  amongst  the  rude  population  of  the 
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colony,  wLich  retained  him  in  suLnmsion.  But  ont- 
rage  and  contempt  have  their  limits.  Cronchy  is 
vindictive  in  resentment  as  he  is  faithful  to  devotion 
in  gratitude  for  kindness.  One  evening,  when  his 
master  brought  liim  hiB  food,  and  bade  him  prepare 
for  the  night's  exhibition,  he  seized  him,  in  his  rage, 
bound  him  neck  and  kneea  together  with  a  cord  whicli 
he  had  secreted,  locked  the  door  upon  him,  and 
eacai^ed  into  the  darkness.  It  was  on  my  way  be- 
tween Melbourne  and  Mount  Cole,  that  one  day  as  I 
sat  in  the  solitary  forest,  wofully  depressed  by  sor- 
rows of  my  own,  and  even  tempted  to  tliongbts  of 
Belf-destraction,  sitting  by  my  fire,  this  startling 
figure  suddenly  appeared  before  me.  I  am  not  super- 
stitious, but  I  felt  my  blood  arrested  in  my  veins,  my 
heart  ceased  to  beat;  I  verily  believed  that  my  im- 
pious despair  had  oalled  up  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 
Poor  Cronchy ;  he  was  dressed,  not  in  his  present 
favourite  style,  but  in  a*close-fitting,  flame-coloured 
garment,  meant  to  display  his  massive  build  and 
muscular  development ;  a  short  skirt  of  light  blue 
encircled  bis  hips,  and  his  black,  raven-black,  and 
curly  hair,  to  my  surprised  imagination,  appeared 
like  Medusa's  snakes.  But  he  soon  made  known  his 
sad  tale.  He  was  famishing  with  hunger,  not  having 
dared  to  show  himself  to  any  one  till  be  saw  my 
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^sclnating  featares.     But  I  freely  confess  that  I 
xxever  felt  a  compliment  so  flattering  in  my  life  — 
Ood  knows  I  have  never  received  many  —  as  that  of 
^hus  being  the  first  creature  in  which  this  poor  out- 
oast  felt  that  he  could  repose  confidence.    There  was 
AQ  end  to  my  despair  too,  when  my  thoughts  were 
directed  from  my  own  ills  to  the  shameful  wrongs  of 
sinother.     I  refreshed  him,  made  him  mount  one  of 
my  horses,  and  Crouchy  has  now  been  for  two  years 
'the  inhabitant  of  BuUarook.    If  there  be  a  noble  soul 
in  a  dishonouring  body,  it  is  Crouchy's.     He  thinks 
I^lavel  little  less  than  divine ;  every  word  of  his  is  to 
liim  gospel,  for  he  has  seen  the  wonderful  truth  of  his 
words.     As  for  me,  he  serves  me  as  the  man  who 
first  treated  him  as  a  fellow-man.     On  my  wide  and 
straggling  station,  he  is  worth  a  score  of  common 
stockmen.     He  is  here,  there,  everywhere ;  and  there 
is  an  atmosphere  of  superstitious  terror  surrounding 
him  that  is  an  army  of  protection  in  itself.     You 
should  see  that  short  bulky  figure  mounted  on  Snob, 
his  favourite  tall  horse,  flying  through  storm,  or  fog, 
or  twilight     It  is  something  equally  grotesque  and 
startling.     You  should  hear  the  fearful  shriek  which 
he  sends  through  the  woods  when  the  wild  dogs  are 
at  the  flock  at  midnight.     It  is  enough  to  make  the 
stranger's  heart  stand  still ;  the  very  dingoes  steal 
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awaj  silently  at  the  aonnd  to  their  lairs.     But,&bov0  ^ 

all,  yoa  eliould   see  htm  ia 

the   excitement  of  the 

chase  of  the  wild  hull  throogh  the  granite  hills  and 

amid  the  iron-bark  forest  Thi 

;□  his  Abyssinian  blood 

is  up  indeed  —  the                    i 

nc  glow  and  fury  of  de- 

light,  careering  HI 

pistol  in  liand,  after  the 

tremendous  anim 

I  wonderful  to  see  how. 

when  the  infuria 

IS  upon  him  in  madness. 

he  will  ride  up                        i 

■  face,  and  —  there  is  a 

report,  and  the  1                       i 

1  drops  dead  at  his  feet. 

In  these  scenes 

immonaoly  happy,  and 

even  to  me  terrible.     Many  a  time  man  and  horse, 

meeting  him  in  his  headlong  rides,  have  wheeled 
round  in  sudden  uffright,  and  gone  back  at  full  gallop. 
Many  a  time,  when  he  has  heeu  following  Mr.  Flavel 
in  the  chase,  often  crawling  on  all  fours  amongst  the 
scrub,  or  climbing  some  tree  or  rock,  to  bring  down 
his  game,  the  solitary  shepherd  has  scudded  away  in 
terror;  and  there  are  rumours  now  far  and  wide  in 
the  bush  —  for  I  come  ever  and  anon  across  them  — 
that  in  the  desert  of  Bullarook  there  actually  haunts 
a  terrible  sorcerer  and  his  imp.  WJio  can  wonder 
who  sees  tlicm?  Who  can  help  smiling  who  knows 
them  ?  Would  to  God  that  the  earth  had  plenty  of 
such  men,  as  true,  as  generous,  and  as  good;  but 
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th  the  graces  of  Flavel  rather  than  the  grimness  of 
Cjrouchj.*' 

Such  was  the  relation  of  Randall  to  the  deeply 
interested  young  men  at  their  evening  fire.  They 
then  rolled  themselves  up  in  their  rugs^  and  slept  till 
^e  laughing  jackass  awoke  them.  The  next  evening 
^^w  them  at  Castlemaine. 


VOL.  II. 


OuB  two  young  emissaries  1 
that  thej  were  in  Casdemai 
day  of  trial.  Three  anxious 
to  all  those  who  were  inters 
prisoners.  The  friends  of  A 
as  active  as  thej  were  certaii 
as  Mr.  Peter  Martin  at  work 
had  hunted  np,  arranged,  and 
such  a  host  of  evidence  on  \x. 
his  departure  with  Randal,  a 
part  of  the  story.  There  i 
atrocity  done  by  the  Donglai 
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|7)roprietor  of  a  wealthy  and  successful   store,   made 
tihe  attempt  to  charge  him  with  acts  of  violence  and 
Inlander  appear  ridiculous.     But  he  had  been  away 
£i  month,  the  Bendigo  public  knew  not  where ;  he 
^vras  considered  wild,  and  fond  of  his  glass ;  they  saw 
liis  wife  left  to  the  cares  of  a  heavy  and  responsible 
concern,  wearing  an  aspect  of  anxiety ;  and  when  Abijah 
returned,  the  first  thing  heard  of  him  by  many  was 
that  he    appeared   with   a  very   suspicious-looking 
stranger,  and  was  surprised  by  the  police  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  desperate  and  sanguinary  gang  of  bush- 
rangers   in  the  colony.       These  were  heavy  facts 
against  him,  and  the  government  was  disposed  to  use 
every  possible  severity,  and  to  make  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  parties  taken.     Mr.  Martin  had  secured 
able  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  but  the  fame  of  the  new 
man,  who,  as  attorney-general  of  the  colony,  was  coming 
against  them,  was  high  and  appalling.  All  the  prisoner's 
friends  saw  how  much  would  depend  on  the  evidence 
and  still  more  on  the  character  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  been  professedly  absent  with.     Mr.  Martin, 
spite  of  his  protested  confidence,  as  the  day  approached 
could  not  shake  from  him  a  growing  and  depressing 
anxiety.     The  mother  as  well  as  the  wife  of  Abijah 
was  come.     The  friends  had  been  with  the  prisoner, 
and  though  perfectly  convinced  of  his  innocence  of 
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auy  charge  against  him,  yet,  the  scenes  in  the  prison 
irere  said  to  have  heen  of  the  most  appalling  and 
heart-rending  character.  The  young  wife,  spite  of  her 
enfeehled  frame,  wliich  had  not  recovered  the  shock 
of  Abijah's  apprehension  supervening  on  a  long  course 
of  anxiety  and  tension  of  mind,  had  borne  up  admira- 
bly while  with  her  husband,  but  every  night  on 
returning  home  fell  into  repeated  faintings,  and  it 
required  all  the  skill  of  the  kind  Dr.  Roche,  and  the 
cheering  assurances  of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  MarUn, 
to  keep  lier  up.  The  poor  old  motherj  grave,  reh- 
gious,  but  deeply  feeling,  while  she  comforted  her 
son,  who  was  of  a  timid  nature,  and  was  now  sorelv 
cast  down,  on  retiring  to  her  own  lodgings,  walked  to 
and  fro  with  a  face  of  woe  that  would  have  touched 
the  hardest  nature,  and  continually  repeated  to  her- 
self: "Ifl  am  bereaved  of  my  children,  I  am  be- 
reaved :  if  this  thing  befalls  me,  what  good  will  mv 
life  do  me?  Help  us,  good  God  I"  The  old  man 
was  silent,  stern,  but  evidently  consumed  by  dwL- 
heaviest  inward  misery.  ^M 

When  Mr.  Martin  was  introduced  to  Randall,  in 
whom  he  expected  to  6nd  a  well-to-do  and  well  arrayed 
squatter,  he  could  not  conceal  bis  astonishment  and 
chagrin.  Was  this  the  man  whose  character  and 
evidence  were  to  save  the  accused  ?     Was  this  the 
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main  pillar  on  which  the  fabric  of  his  defence  rested  ? 

!For  a  little  tirae^  with  all  his  practised  command  of 

self^  he  could  not  avoid  letting  his  disappointment 

appear  most  broadly.     He  was  damb.     In  a  while, 

however^  he  recovered  himself,  and  said :  ''  You  are 

Mr.  Randall  ?  **     "  Yes."     "  You  are  the  squatter  of 

BuUarook  ? ''     "  Certainly."     «  You  are  aware,  1 

hope,  what  an  amount  of  responsibility  rests  on  you 

in  this  case."    '^  I  am  quite  aware/'  replied  Randall, 

calmly. 

**  That  is  well,*^  said  Mr.  Martin,  still  pausing. 
*'  You  can  give  positive  proof  that  Abijah  Popkins, 
the  prisoner,  was  with  you  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
month,  and  with  you  in  occupation  wholly  credit- 
able.'' 

"  Mr.  Martin,"  said  Randall,  "  let  us  be  frank 
with  each  other.  You  are  surprised  at  my  appear- 
ance. Nature  made  me  partly  what  I  am,  folly, 
sorrow,  and  penance  have  made  up  the  rest.  I  am 
under  a  vow  to  myself  to  live  hardly,  to  labour  in- 
cessantly, to  go  meanly  clad ;  to  wear  such  a  garb 
and  manner  that  few  shall  court  my  society,  and  those 
only  who  can  see  a  man  through  his  rags,  if  necessary. 
I  shun  the  world,  except  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
business  and  the  acquisition  of  a  sum  which  will  set 
my  heart  and  my  honour  at  ease.     Is  that  enough  ? 
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Think  Bot  of  me,  bnt  of  what  I  can  do."  And  with 
that  he  laid  before  Mr.  Marlia  the  proofs  which  he 
had  for  the  trial.  The  opening  observations  of  Ran- 
dall arrested  tlio  fixed  attention  of  Mr.  Martin ;  as 
he  proceeded  he  was  struck  with  surprise  and  pleasiux- 
at  the  purity  of  his  language,  the  higli  character  of  his 
motives  and  principles,  and  when  he  ceased  to  speak, 
Mr.  Martin  seized  him  by  the  liand,  and  shaking  it 
warmly,  said :  "  Mr.  Randall,  you  have  made  ine  feel 
thnt  I  have  to  do  with  a  man  of  a  tliousand.  You  have 
revived  my  confideuce.  Wo  must  succeed ;  but  I 
wish  we  could  subpcena  tliose  squatters  and  inn- 
keepers in  yoar  list;  and  one  or  two  of  the  nearest 
we  can  and  will."  And  the  two  went  out  together 
to  send  off  at  once  for  these  gentlemen. 

The  day  of  trial  came.  The  sun  rose  brightly  and 
warm  over  that  new  town  of  Castlemaine ;  over 
that  wide  new  square  or  market  place ;  over  the  brow  n 
bare  rocks,  and  stringy-bark  woods  which  looked 
down  upon  it.  Thousands  of  people,  men  and  women, 
diggers  and  squatters,  were  assembled  to  witness  the 
trials  of  the  bushrangers,  and  other  interesting  cases 
which  had  to  be  heard.  The  police  were  drawn  up 
in  strong  detachments  in  front  of  the  court-house. 
Mounted  police  were  seen  riding  in  troops  to  and  fro 
near  the  government  camp,  as  if  in  readiness  on  any 
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emerf^iicj,  and  yet  not  so  near  as  to  alarm  the  sen- 
sitive natare  of  independent  justice^  and  of  freedom- 
loving  Englishmen.  Lawyers  were  seen  hurrying 
towards  the  eonrt-hoose  with  their  blue  bags^  and  the 
judge  now  advanced  from  his  lodgings  attended  by 
the  sheriff  and  his  retinae. 

How  many  a  heart  beat  anxiously  at  that  moment 
We  are  now  in  the  coart^  amid  a  crowdings  crushing 
throng ;  it  is  with  di£Scalty  we  gain  the  seat  allotted 
to  us,  and  there  already  behold  the  judge  on  the 
bench,  and  the  sheriff  and  chief  commissioner  seated 
by  his  side.  There  is  the  table  at  which  the  counsel 
are  busy  unfolding  their  papers,  and  hastily  glancing 
over  their  briefs ;  and  there  stands  a  prisoner  in  the 
dock,  with  a  powerful-looking  turnkey  at  his  side. 
It  is  one  of  the  bushrangers.  The  attorney-general 
rises  and  opens  the  case  against  him.  What  a 
very  different  man  from  our  Mr.  Flavel :  can  they 
really  be  brothers?  This  man  is  tall,  powerfully 
built,  with  a  face  firm,  eagle-eyed,  eagle-nosed,  clever, 
daring,  with  an  audacity  unrelieved  by  one  visible 
touch  of  tender  feeling.  What  a  story  he  tells,  what 
a  catalogue  he  produces  of  atrocities  and  villanies. 
The  blood  of  the  hearers  first  chills,  then  warms, 
then  grows  hot  with  indignation  against  such 
monsters,   and  their   blasphemous  jests,    and  their 
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i  'nettieB.     There  is  but  one  feeling  in  Ae 

court,  it  is  the  demand  for  speedy  death  to  the  whole 
crew.  The  fellow,  who  is  the  Erst  on  whom  this 
thunderbolt  of  accusation  falls,   is   a  great,   strong 


knave,  with  a  hooked 
dark  eyes,  that  be 
flash  fury  on  the  law 
tent  rage  as  he  liati 
word  in  his  defen 
another ;  and  ai 
villains,  with  the  cu 


huge  black  beard,  and 
ck,  shaggy  eyebrows 
B  teeth  grind  in  impo- 
I  one  appears  to  offer  a 
:ondemned.  Tiiere  ij 
inknown,  undefended 
,in  wiitten  palpably  on 


their  brows.     They  hear  .r  doom,  and  are  drawn 

away.  There  is  now  a  pause,  —  a  deep,  awiid 
patiBe, — yon  hear  yonr  watches  tick,  your  hearts 
beat ;  the  deep<drawn  breath  of  some  anxious  spec- 
tator near  yoa.  There  is  a  sli^t  shuffle  of  feet 
beyond  the  table  of  the  connsel,  and  there  stands  in 
the  dock  a  sttm,  pale  yoath,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  and  twenty,  dad  in  simple  black,  and  with  a 
look  fixed  on  the  jadge  as  if  he  already  expected  the 
fatal  word  which  should  send  him  to  the  gallows. 
Near  him  in  the  comt,  but  tower,  and  partly 
screened  by  the  partition  of  the  dock,  yon  behold  a 
huddled  trembling  groap ;  it  is  the  family  of  the 
prisoner.  There  are  several  men's  heads,  they  are 
all  bowed  down ;  bnt  two  conntenances  are  fixed  fully. 
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£rmly  on  the  prisoner.     They  are  women^s  faces^  — 
pale  as  death,  but  resolute  in  the  love  which  conquers 
terror,  so  that  it  may  sustain  the  tried  one  in  his  trial. 
Whoever  saw  those  faces   will  never  forget  them 
while   they  live;    the  young  one  like  a  bloodless 
spirit,  watching  the  beloved  one  at  the  day  of  Judg- 
ment, knowing  that  there  was  danger,  yet  hoping 
against  hope,  and  unshaken  in  the  eternity  of  its  love : 
the  elder  one  so  rigid,  so  dignified,  and  so  profound 
in  its  affliction.     By  the  side  of  the  young  wife  sat 
the  ever  watchful  doctor. 

That  terrible  attorney-general  rose.  He  reminded 
the  jury  of  the  culprits  already  so  justly  doomed. 
He  remarked  on  the  different  sort  of  person  now 
before  them :  young  in  years,  but,  he  was  afraid,  deep 
in  crime.  He  drew  a  striking  picture  of  the  affliction 
and  disgrace  which  he  had  brought  on  a  highly 
respectable,  and,  as  he  had  heard,  truly  religious 
family.  He  asserted  that  he  felt  deeply  for  this 
unhappy  family,  but  that  his  duty  to  his  country 
did  not  allow  him  to  be  moved  by  it.  Young  as  the 
prisoner  was,  and  well  connected  as  he  was,  he  had 
shown  that  he  was  a  most  dangerous  character,  fond 
of  bad  company,  of  drinking,  and  gambling ;  leaving 
a  good  home,  and  an  admirable  wife,  for  wild  adven- 
tures with  the  most  desperate  men.     Such  a  man. 
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gentle  and  timid  even  as  be  might  there  look,  v 
capable,    when   excited,    of    perpetrating   the   mort  J 
fearful  actions.     He  might,   and  probably  would,  if   . 
not  early  checked,  become  a  captain  of  highwaymen, 
as  ferocious  and  true  Douglas  or  Melville. 

He  believed  there  '  attempt  to  prove  an 

alibi  on  all  occasion:  :  gang  to   which  lie 

belonged  had  done  leeda.     To  a  certain  J 

extent,  that  might  si  there  was  a  consideP'  ^ 

able  period  during  ad  disappeared  from 

home,  which  would  i  most  powerful  proofs 

to  free  from  suspicion,  ,  the  last  scene,  there 

conid  be  no  mystification  possibly  thrown.  All  there 
was  clear,  too  clear,  indeed.  The  prisoner  was 
found  actually  at  cards  with  the  leaders  of  the  gang, 
in  one  of  their  most  notorious  haunts.  He  was 
actually  hob-nobbing  with  that  fiend  incarnate,  called 
the  Black  Douglas,  and  that  smooth,  but  sanguinary 
villain,  the  so-calied  Captain  Melville.  With  these 
he  hurst  forth  through  the  police,  and  by  them  two 
of  the  police  were  murdered  on  the  spot,  by  which 
of  the  desperadoes  it  were  impossible  to  say. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  tell  the  effect  of  this 
address,  taken  with  what  had  gone  before,  on  all 
iuterestod  in  the  prisoner.  He  himself  looked  as 
if  all  were  lost.     No  words,  no  pencil,  scarcely  could 
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paint   the   agony   of  those   two    female   faces^   still 
riveted  immovably  on    his    form.       The   attorney- 
general  called  his  witnesses.      We  shall  not  partica- 
larise  theuL     They  went  to  prove  Abijah*s  wildness, 
liis  absence^  and  his  presence  at  the  surprise  of  the 
l)ushrangers.     The  only  thing  in  his  favour  was,  that 
not  a  man  was  produced  to  swear  distinctly  that  he 
saw  him  shoot  either  of  the  policemen.     But  without 
that,  it  was  bad  enough, — ^the  being  mixed  up  with 
the  possibility  of  it, — with  being  one  of  those  who 
undoubtedly  did  it 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  now  arose.  He  drew 
a  very  different  picture  of  Abijah ;  as  of  an  amiable 
youth,  but  fond  of  pleasure,  weak  in  its  resistance, 
but  by  no  means  criminal;  and  he  undertook  to 
prove  an  alibi  for  every  day  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  to  within  ten  minutes  of  the  very 
moment  when  the  police  came  down  upon  the  grog* 
shop.  He  declared  that  he  would  produce  a  most 
respectable  witness,  who  had  him  in  his  service,  and 
with  him  in  distant  places,  till  within  that  ten 
mmntes.  Men,  he  said,  do  not  grow  into  bushrangers 
in  ten  minutes.  He  would  show  that  the  unfortu- 
nate youth  merely  went  to  pay  a  bill,  and  was  be- 
guiled by  the  villains,  totally  unknown  to  him,  to 
play  ;  but  that,  even  then,  his  friends  had  him  in 


otiier  fi-ionds  had  not  been  trivU 
dozens  of  persons  who  came  fo 
to  come  forward,  to  bear  testin 
as  totally  free  from,  and  totallj 
for  the  commission  of  anj  sacfa  c 
that  he  was  at  home  on  all  tbos< 
gang  had  done  deeds  of  viole 
And  now  came  the  turn  of 
respectable  witness,  who  wag  to 
the  rest  of  the  time  to  the  very  i 
When,  therefore,  he  stepped  t 
there  was  a  sensation  of  aston 
whole  court.  People  rose  ap  a: 
get  a  better  view  of  this  e: 
There  was  a  buzz  of  exclamatii 
tion  through  the  whole  place, 
stared  at  the  shabby-looking  mi 
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smiled^  a  smile  which  said  distinctly — '^So  this  is  your 
most  respectable  evidence ! " 

The  witness^  however,  stood  cool  and  quiet  The 
counsel  by  his  qaestions  led  him  to  show  where  he 
and  Abijah  had  been  during  the  month  ;  that 
Abijah  had  only  come  to  take  leave  of  his  wife  before 
going  away  with  him  to  his  station  on  a  long  visit, 
and  that  seeing  him  enter  the  grogshop  to  pay  a  bill, 
he  felt  the  danger  of  the  place,  and  hurried  out  his 
horses  to  fetch  him  away.  He  was  too  late;  the 
police  were  down  on  tlw  place,  and  his  friend  had  fled 
oat  in  alarm;  but  he  would  swear  positively  that 
Abijah  could  not  have  shot  one  of  the  men,  for  he 
had  no  pistol  in  his  possession. 

The  attorney-general  now  cross-questioned  him. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  disguise  it  that  he  thought 
the  witness  was  in  the  wrong  place,  that  it  was  not 
the  witness-box  but  the  dock  in  which  he  ought  to 
appear.  He  would  demand  a  strict  account  of  him- 
self, as  well  as  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  would, 
however,  take  the  case  of  the  prisoner  first,  and  he 
demanded  more  proof  that  he  and  the  prisoner  were 
at  the  places  on  the  business  alleged.  Randall  at 
once  produced  his  memorandum  book,  showing  the 
bills  paid  and  the  business  done  at  the  different 
places.    The  attorney-general  declared  that  this  book 
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Cut  the  attorney-general,  who  had  calculated  on 

Condemning  the  whole  batchy  felt  like  a  lion  defrauded 

^f    lis  prey.     He  was  mortified  beyond  expression 

^«at  he  should  be  thus  foiled  by  a  man  who  had,  by 

"is  Tery  shabby  appearance^  raised  his  expectations  of 

^access  to  certainty,  and  who  he  hoped  would  afford 

'^Oa  good  matter  for  the  display  of  his  wit.     He, 

tlieti^fore,  now  turned  upon  him  savagely.     He  de- 

^'^^^  that  it  was  necessary  to  know  something  more 

^*    tie  witness  himself.     They  must  have  some  good 

P***Oofs  that  he  was  worthy  of  credit 

*^That  has  been  satisfactorily  attested,"  said  the 

i^age. 

**  But  your  honour,  permit  me,"  said  the  attomey- 
K^^eral.    **  Randall  ?  Randall  ? — were  you  not  some 
y^^rs  ago  connected  with  the  turf  in  England  ?  " 
•'Yes." 

^'  Ha  I  I  thought  so  I    And  you  disappeared,  leaving 
^    ^ood  many  engagements  undischarged  ?" 
**  That  is  quite  true,"  replied  Randall. 
*'  Oh  I  so  you  admit  that     We  shall  now  see  what 
your  evidence  is  worth."     A  gloomy,  disappointed 
silence  fell  on. the  people.     The  judge,  however,  said, 
**  Witness,  you  may  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  a 
witness,  not  a  prisoner  at  the  bar." 
*'  Thank  your  honour,"  said  Randall  with  emotion ; 
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" bnt  pray  allow  the  counsel  to  go  on  as  he 
pleases." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  the  attorne/-generaI,bitterlj'. 
"  Why  did  you  abs"""-' '  " 

"  That  I  might  is  to  discharge  my  just 

obligations." 

"  Have  you  doi 

"  I  have  in  gri  These  obligations   were 

10,000i  ;  I  have  Here  are  the  accounts 

and  the  vouchers. 

They  were  har  he  bench.     The  judge 

carefully  looked  them  over,  and  returned  them ; 
saying  emphatically ;  "  Most  honourable,  most  praise- 
worthy." 

"  But,"  continuedtlie  inexorable  lawyer,  "why  hide 
yourself  in  a  desert?  Why  not  walk  openly  where 
your  fellow-men  can  see  you  ?  W  hy  all  this  mystery 
and  seclusion?  I  would  know  that  this  is  all 
honest.     Money  is  made  in  strange  ways  here  often." 

"A  celebrated  poet,  one  Churchill,  can  answer  that 
for  me,"  said  Randall : — 

"  '  Would'at  thou  be  safe  ?     Sociely  forswear ! 
FIj  to  the  desert,  and  aeek  shelter  there ; 
Herd  with  the  brutes, —  they  follow  nature's  plan : 
There's  not  a  brute  so  dangerous  aa  man.'  " 

"  So,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  you  read  poetry,    eh  ? 
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Quite  pastoral^  really!     Perhaps    jou  could  give 
us  some  further  account  of  yourself  in  rhyme  ?  ^ 

''  No  doubt  of  it,  from  the  same  clever  hand/'  con* 
tinned  Randall,  smiling ; — 

^  '  Let  it  be  bruited  all  about  the  town 

That  he  is  ooane,  indelicate,  and  brown — 
An  antidote  to  lust :  his  face  all  scarred 
With  the  small-pox,  his  body  maimed  and  marred. 
Should*8t  thou  report  him  as  bj  nature  made, 
He  is  undone,  and  bj  thy  praise  betrayed.* 


I  n 


There  was  a  burst  of  applause  and  laughter  in  the 
court.  The  judge,  though  smiling  himself,  com- 
manded order.  All  were  struck  by  the  philosophic 
spirit  of  the  man  who  could  thus  serenely  describe 
his  own  personal  defects. 

**And  now,  sir,"  continued  Randall,  taking  the 
offensive ;  ^'  as  you  seem  to  like  my  quotations,  I  will 
give  you  one  more  portrait : — 

'*  *  Bred  to  the  law,  he  from  the  first 
Of  all  bad  lawyers  was  the  worst ; 
Who  will,  for  him,  may  boast  of  sense, — 
His  better  guard  is  impudence ; 
His  front,  with  tenfold  plates  of  brass 
Secured,  shame  never  yet  could  pass ; 
Nor  on  the  surface  of  his  skin 
Blush  for  the  guilt  which  dwells  therein.*  ** 
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At  this  the  bunt  of  laughter  was  renewed  with 
tmiyenal  uproar.  The  judge  declared  he  would  dear 
the  court  The  attornej-geiieralj  purple  with  rage, 
cried  —  "  Sirrah,  peace  I  This  is  intolerable.  Yon 
insult  the  whole  bar,  the  whole  prc^ssicm*  I  com- 
mand you  to  be  silent  and  answer  my  questions." 

'^  Sir/  said  Randall,  ^  I  haye  answered  you  many 
questions  that  have  nothing  whaterer  to  do  with  the 
cause  at  issue ;  and  now  your  position  shall  not  pro- 
tect you.  I  throw  myself  on  the  justice  of  the  court, 
on  the  impartial  spirit  of  my  country's  laws.  I  insist 
that  you  answer  me  one  question.  You  haye  dared 
to  probe  my  life,  and  endeavoured  to  blast  my  repu- 
tation before  the  world, —  answer  me  this: — What 
did  your  father  say  when,  at  your  vehement  and  re- 
peated solicitation,  he  granted  you  a  last  secret  in- 
terview beneath  the  Banshee  Oak  in  Dunallen  Park  ?" 

The  haughty  lawyer  stood  arrested  at  that  ques- 
tion as  by  a  supernatural  blow  which  turned  him  to 
a  statue.     He  appeared  petrified   by  astonishment 

My  father  I  the  Banshee  Oak  I "  he  stammered. 
Yes,  your  father  I  the  Banshee  Oak  I "  said 
Randall,  outwardly  calm,  yet  plainly  and  justly  in- 
censed. **Yoar  father,  the  venerable  Lord  Dun- 
allen. Do  you  not  see  him,"  said  the  homely-looking 
squatter,  rising,  as  if  inspired,  and  pointing  to  a  par- 
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ticular  part  of  the  court,  all  eyes,  including  those  of 
the  terror-stricken  lawyer,  mechanically  following  his 
finger  —  ''do  you  not  see  him  now,  leaning  on  his 
cane,  shaken  by  grief  as  by  a  palsy,  and  his  bare 
white  head  gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  as  he  says 
solemnly : — *  You  have  banished  your  brother ;  you 
have  killed  your  mother  by  a  broken  heart ;  you 
have  disgraced  your  family ;  you  have  deceived  and 
left  utterly  desolate  your  father,  who  now  stands  here 
alone  before  God  in  his  age.  May  you  repent,  repent ; 
for  rather  would  I  see  you  lying  dead  on  that  sod, 
than  that  the  people  of  the  Dunallen  estates  should 
ever  fall  into  your  power  in  your  present  unchristian, 
imregenerate  temper.' " 

There  was  a  sensation  throughout  the  court,  as  if 
a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  on  it  A  death-like  silence 
prevailed,  and  the  proud  counsel,  who  so  lately  had 
borne  down  all  before  him  by  his  talent  and  audacity, 
suddenly  dropped  on  his  seat,  with  his  head  on  the 
table,  and  was  even  sliding  to  the  floor,  when  some 
of  the  other  counsel  caught  him,  and  had  him  borne 
from  the  court 

The  sensation  throughout  the  crowd  was  incon- 
ceivable. No  words  could  describe  it.  People, 
lawyers,  all  present  sprung  to  their  feet ;  all  sense  of 
order  was  lost     There  was  one  loud  buzz  of  voices 
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expressing 

amazement  at  this  most  singular  occurrence, 

and  numbers  hastening  out  to  gain  further  intelligence 

of  the  stricken  down  man.     At 

,  length  the  officers  of 

the  court  restored  some  degree  of  attention.      The 

judge,  wonderfully  al 

1)30  and  summed  up. 

compelled  several  tim 

le  for  composure ;  and 

when  he  dismissed  the 

consider  their  verdict, 

they  almost  instantlj 

foreman,  pronounced, 

clear  and  loud,  the  w 

lot  guilty." 

Scarcely  were  thes 

It  words  uttered,  when 

a  shrill  shriek  rane  t 

le  place,  and  the  rela- 

, 

lives  of  the  prisoner  were  aeeci  supporting  the  sinking 
form  of  the  young  wife.  In  another  moment  the 
prisoner  was  at  large,  kneeling  in  deepest  agitation 
by  her  side,  and  clasped  in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 
We  drop  the  cnrtmn  over  that  family  gronp.  All  is 
right  The  doctor  forcibly  seizes  the  fainting  young 
woman,  and  carries  her  to  the  open  air,  where  she  is 
driven  home  in  a  carriage  which  stood  at  hand.  Mr. 
Peter  Martin,  all  life  and  radiant  with  joy,  is  manfully 
fighting  his  way  through  the  crowd  in  the  body  of 
the  court,  where  the  people  are  squeezing  round 
Randall,  and  shaking  his  hand  as  if  they  would  leave 
him  no  fragment  of  an  aruL  His  old  gray  coat  is  in 
terrible  danger  of  not  sorviving  many  hours — he  is 
the  hero  of  the  day. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

A   STARTLING   EVENT — THE   DIGGERS'   RUSH. 

^E  could  willingly  linger  a  long  time  relating  all  the 
jojful  results  of  the  remarkable  trial  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  but  circumstances  are  already  forming 
themselves  which  will  very  speedily  close  our  nar- 
rative at  the  antipodes.  We  must  hasten  on.  Enough 
that  we  say  that  there  was  joy  unbounded  in   the 
family  of  the  Popkinses.     The  misguided  Abijah  had 
sown  his  wild  oats ;  the  crop  was  not  to  his  taste,  it 
^as  bitterer  than  wormwood.  Gladly  he  and  his  admi- 
rable little  wife,  looking  still  pale  but  happy,  took  their 
^eave  for  the  mill  of  Lahni  with  the  aged  parents,  quiet, 
^ut  mach  forgiving  and  thanksgiving.    The  buoyant- 
Hearted  Mr.  Peter  Martin  rode  along  with  them  on 
liis  Bluebeard,  never  tired  of  talking  of  the  trial,  and 
of  that  wonderful  coupnle'main  of  what  he  called  the 
^andy-hued  squatter  of  Bullarook.      That  arrogant 
Wt  condignlypunished  attomey-general,he  told  them, 
had  thrown  up  the  rest  of  his  briefs  at  the  assizes, 
reugned  his  office,  it  was  said,  and  gone,  no  one  knew 
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ladies  were  greatly  take 
enthusiastic  delight  !□  the 
Already  slie  looked  more 
eyed  little  fairy,  than  the 
diggiog  store ;  and  already  ^ 
corn-sacks  in  and  meal-baj 
and  face  most  befitting,  ( 
watching  the  meal  come  p 
the  receptive  hopper. 

Charles  Fitzpatrick  rode 
helped  to  do  a  good  and  1 
bis  father's  anger  baanted 
thrown  against  Mr.  Peter  ] 
had  not  stack  there,  but  bac 
in  a  heap  of  equally  eager  s 
left  Barks  and  Pnrdy  behi 
ranean  fortune.  At  home 
welcome.  Spring  was  comi 
ness  and  its   flnwaro       ""'■ 
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young  parrots,  young  native  companions,  and  young 
kaagaroos  in  the  orctiard  paddock,  and  at  the  huts, 
to  show  liiin.  Geordy  bad  discovered  new  rides ; 
and  David  Ranuock  had  most  interesting  information 
of  emus  and  wild  turkeys  that  he  had  seen  in  bis 
traverses  of  the  run.  All  was  smiling,  sunny,  and 
hDraelLke.  No  misciiief  had  come  from  any  quarter ; 
and  his  father  bad  arrived  at  the  concluslou  that 
Dr.  W'oobtan's  spiritual  stories  and  messages  were 
al\  "  bosh." 

Charles  found  that  a  great  deal  of  visiting  had 
been  going  on  amongst  his  family  and  the  neighbours. 
The  Woolstans,  the  Metcalfes,  the  Qnarriers  were 
constantly  quoted,  and  were  very  often  there  to  save 
quotation  and  speak  for  themselves.  Aunt  Judith 
and  old  Mrs.  Quarrier  bad  "  kicked  up,"  as  the 
father  called  it,  "a  desperate  friendship;"  and 
Geordy  and  Mrs.  Poncefort  were  in  a  most  affec- 
tionate league.  The  two  women  had  made  their 
rides  together  as  far  as  the  Qnarriers,  the  Metcalfes, 
and  the  Woolstans,  where  one  day  Geordy  had  been 
startled  to  find  Mrs.  and  Miss  Martin,  but  had 
K&ehavcd  very  well  according  to  her  notion^ that  is, 
Hpery  coolly  and  distantly — but  could  not  help  being 
aatonisbed  to  find  Sara  Martin  so  handsome  and 
Mnsible  a  girl,  how  very  amiable  the  mother  was, 
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and  regretting  that  they  should  belong  to  so  horrid 

a.  man. 

"  Ah,  Geordy  1"  said  Charles,  as  she  told  Iiim  this, 

with  a  strange  £ush  and  air 

of  excitement,— why 

should  he  now? -"Ah 

dy !  yoa  'U  come  to  my 

opinion,  I  Bee;   that  th 

J  most  excellent,  mo«t 

charming,  most  loves                i 

B." 

Georgina  stared.     ' 

Charles!"  she  said— 

and  there  she  stopped               i 

:ed  astonished. 

"  What  now,  Geo 

hat  amazes  you  ?"  »»id 

Charles,  fl 
"  Why, 

ushing  still  n 

"  said  Georgina,  " 

I  do  really  think  you 

•re  in  love." 

"  Nonsense  1"  exclaimed  Charles,  wheeling  ronnd 
on  his  heel,  "  what  stnff  yon  talk,  Geordy." 

"  Bnt  what  a  horrid  tangle  that  would  be,  Demby," 
said  GeoT^na,  "  if  you  really  were  to  fall  in 
lore  with  Sara  Martin.  Oh,  gradoos  [  it  would  be 
worse  than  that  afiair  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  I"  and 
Georgina  laughed,  and  yet  again  direcUy  looked 
serions  and  curious. 

Time  rolled  on :  spring,  summer,  winter,  passed, 
and  the  family  at  Tallangetta  seemed  rooted  down  on 
the  spot  as  if  they  had  lived  there  all  their  lives. 
All  moved  on,  bright  and  prosperous.     The  flocks 


anJ  herds  grazed  and  increased,  wool  was  clipped 
and  sold  well.  The  country  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  bush  fire.  Barks  and  Purdy  still 
continued  at  the  diggings ;  they  had  bought  a  cart 
and  horae  of  their  own,  and  had  deposited  in  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  hands  some  hundreds  of  pounds  that 
they  had  gained.  Still  they  thouglit  they  would 
have  a  further  campaign  at  the  gold-fields,  for  there 
came  fresh  news  and  fresh  rushes,  and  they  were 
ever  on  the  edge  of  a  new  grand  chance.  ^  One  great 
piece  of  good  luck,  and  they  would  give  over ;  but 
still  the  chance  did  not  come,  and  they  went  on. 

Meantime  Tallangetta  flourished  without  them. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  followed  his  kangaroo  hounds,  and 
shot  his  emus,  his  wild  turkeys,  and  his  bronze-wings ; 
and  Charles  joined  him,  and  many  another  man,  for 
Tallangetta  was  become  known  far  and  wide.  It 
was  pleasant  riding  over  to  the  Ponccfords,  and  the 
Metcalfes,  and  the  Woolstans,  and  the  Quarriera; 
and  Tallangetta  often  saw  them  altogether  under  its 
roof,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  topics,  music,  and  social 
pleasure.  Ever  and  anon  dropped  in  the  squatter 
going  up  or  down  the  country;  the  commissioner 
riding  from  one  digging  to  another,  for  there  was 
reat  rumour  of  wonders  doing  at  the  Ovens, 
>  Tallangettft  lay  not  far  out  of  the  track  from 
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Bendigo  thither,  nor  far  either  from  the  new  diggings 
of  the  Mac-Ivor  and  the  Goulbum.  Presently  there 
came  scores,  hundreds,  thousands,  rushing  along  the 
valley  helow  ;  there  waa  a  great  rush  to  the  OvensI 
From  the  windows  of  Tallangetta  was  seen  a  living 
stream  traversing  the  great  flowering  plain  below. 
Men  on  foot,  with  pack,  and  gun,  and  huge  following 
dogs;  men  on  horseback,  galloping  as  for  life;  men 
and  women  and  cliildren  with  loaded  carts,  rolling, 
plunging,  tearing  along,  amid  loud  shouts  and  curses; 
huge  drays,  hugely  piled  with  goods,  rolling  and 
swaying  along,  drawn  by  long  double  teams  of 
bullocks,  and  attended  by  huge  fellows  in  jack-boots, 
huge  hats,  and  smoking  iacea,  and  whips  that  cracked 
and  thundered  like  volleys  of  unceasing  musketry, 
and  an  eternal  din  of  oaths,  and  shouts,  and  corses. 
Men  and  women  in  garbs  of  all  shapes,  and  sorts, 
and  colours ;  and  on  they  came  and  came,  hurry> 
skurry,  noisy ;  gnns  firing,  dogs  barking,  m^ 
howling,  horses  neighing,  bullocks  lowing.  It  ii 
pandemonium  broke  loose;  it  is  the  Exodus  of 
Bendigo  and  Forest  Creek,  Goulbum  and  Mac- 
Ivor.  Away,  awayt  to  seize  the  rumoured  riches 
that  cover  the  surface,  fill  the  rivers,  steep  the  earth 
at  the  Ovens.  There  goes  a  train  of  Chinese,  with 
huge  hats  and  wide  blue  trowsers,  and  long  poles  on 
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their  shoulders  bearing  at  each  end  a  ponderous 
burden.  On  they  go^  trot^  trot^  with  a  short  mincing 
pace^  and  bending  poles.  There  runs  a  team  of  a 
dozen  men  harnessed  bj  ropes  to  a  cart  loaded  with 
bundles  and  tools ;  and  away  they  fly  forward^  and 
are  gone.  And  there  creeps  along  a  Frenchman 
with  a  big  black  beard,  wheeling  in  a  barrow  before 
him  one  big  box  and  one  great  red  umbrella. 

Never  did  Aunt  Judith  and  the  ladies  of  Tallan- 
getta  see  or  dream  of  such  a  sight,  tearing,  steering, 
winding,  and  streaming  on  and  on,  and  without  end, 
up  that  lately  flowering  valley,  now  flowering  no 
longer ;  for  that  strange  multitude  burst  through  the 
Sea  of  golden  flowers,  tread  it  down  mercilessly, 
recklessly,  drag  their  carts,  gallop  their  horses,  tramp 
in  their  ever  coming  hundreds  and  thousands  over 
it.     There  they  halt ;  and  loud  comes  the  thunder 
and  the  crash  of  falling  trees ;  out  burst  fires  here, 
there,  near,  far,  all  along  the  creek  side,  and  the 
^ood  side;  kettles  are  boiling,  frying-pans  hissing, 
tiogs  barking,  horses  and  bullocks  turned  loose  to 
graze,  and  far  as  the  eye  can  see  rise  smokes  and 
gleam  fires ;  and  on  and  on  comes,  comes,  comes,  the 
never-ending  train  of  white-tilted  carts,  and  high- 
piled  wagons,  and  hurrying  foot  people,  and  gal- 
loping  riders   in   blue   and  flaming  scarlet,  and   in 


"What  19   it?     What 
exclaims  Aont  Judith  and 

"  It  is  a  rush,"  says  Cha. 

"  A  rush !  And  what  i 
diggerdoin  rushing  to  ?"  as! 

*'  They  are  rnshing  to  tl 
Ovens,"  replies  Charles.  " 
yon,  they  will  waot  milk,  b 
vegetablea,  frnit  —  everythin 

"  Oh,  gracious  me !"  criei 
"  What,  will  they  eat  us  np 
like  a  flight  of  locusts?  ^ 
Oh,  Heaven  defend  os  I    Wl 

"No,  trust  tliem!"  sud 
come  up  here,  they  are  in  to 
it  is  life  and  death  with  the 
promise:  bat  they  will  wa 
huts  below  —  meat,  milk,  < 
see  1  thev  am  <lr."."-~  - 
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Beware  of  the  garden,  Abner  I  beware  of  the  barley 
paddocks,  Abner!  or  they  will  aoon  clear  off  cherry 
and  peach,  melon  and  grape,  half  ripe.  They 
vill  turn  their  horses  into  the  corn,  and  it  will 
be  all  trodden  down  before  you  can  say  Jack 
Robinson ! " 

And  whilst  speaking,  away  he  ran  down  the  hill- 
side, and  away  went  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  the  cook 
after  bim,  all  the  ladies  crying,  "  Oh,  take  care  1  take 
care,  or  ihey  'II  kill  yon  I " 

And  traly  there  was  a  Babel,  and  a  bustle,  and  a 
crowding,  and  a  noise,  as  they  reached  the  huts. 
There  were  a  hundred  voices  asking  for  milk,  mutton, 
eggs,  anything,  and  oficring  handfuls  of  money  and 
native  gold.  Any  price  for  the  first  serve.  David 
Rannock,  with  his  cool  Scotch  blood,  was  promising 
them  everything  if  they  would  only  give  time  —  it 
was  impossible  to  give  them  everything  at  once. 
"Time!  nonsense,  man  I  we  have  no  time.  Where's 
your  beef — your  pickled  beef — your  corned  beef — 
your  mutton?"  "We  have  none  killed,"  shouted 
David ;  and  a  score  of  rough  voices  shouted  to  him 
back ;  whilst  the  speakers  peered  into  his  face  till 
nose  touched  nose.  "  Bring  your  sheep  here ;  we'll 
kill  'em  for  yon." 

Fowls  were  knocked  down  with  sticks,  and  not  a 
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feathered  creature  would  have  been  left,  bat  they 
escaped  —  ducks  and  gcesc  into  the  lake,  and  hem 
into  the  hen-lofts.  Abner  and  Peggy  were  catting 
cabbage  at  three  and  five  shillings  a  piece,  and  tearing 
up  onions,  and  carrots,  otatoes,  at  two  shillingi 

a  handful,  till  the  pen  m  streamed  from  their 

faces ;  and  all  the  woi  I  children  were  helping 

to  hand  something,  i  g  to  wonder.     What  a 

stir  1  what  a  confusl  a  hubbub ! 

"Hold!  hold!"   en  commanding  voice  of 

Mr.  Filzpatrick ;   "  wfc  you  want,  my  friends, 

here?" 

*'  Want ! "  exclaimed  eager,  hairy  fellows,  from  the 
backs  of  lean  horses,  or  on  their  ova  long  legs,  "  we 
want  everything,  and  have  no  time  for  talk." 

"  Well,  have  patience  I  and  we'll  do  what  we  can 
for  you." 

"  Patience  I  the  devil  1  we  've  no  time  for  patience  I 
Have  yoa  any  meat,  old  fdlow?"    ■ 

"  Plenty,^  said  a  strong  confident  voice,  close  at 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick*s  ear.  It  was  s  voice  like  music  to 
him. 

"  Barks,  my  friend,  are  you  there  ?  • —  and  Pnrdy  ? 
You  are  just  the  men  we  want  —  you  can  help  ns  — 
you  know  these  men." 

"Yes,  yea  I   we  know  theml — we  know  yon, 
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mates  I  Keep  order — do  no  mischief —  all  are  friends 
here ;  and  now  follow  as ;  we  most  have  some  sheep 
up.     Come  along ! " 

A  troop  of  men  and  bojs  rushed  after  them^  and 
in  ten  minutes  some  sheep  from  a  flock  near  were 
caught  and  killed  and  cut  up^  warm  as  thej  were, 
and  sold  at  fabulous  prices ;  and  away  went  horse- 
men^ with  a  smoking  quarter  of  mutton  each  before 
them ;  and  awaj  went  pedestrians^  with  their  smoking 
quarters^  and  with  sacks  of  potatoes,  turnips,  cab- 
bages, and  pumpkins.     Never  was  such  a  fair  I — on 
they  came,  and  came;    and   so  long  as  daylight 
lasted  there  was  no  rest  for  man,  woman,  or  child ;  all 
w^ere  busy  serving,  taking  money,  serving  again — 
even  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and   to   Mrs.  Fitzpatrick, 
and  Aunt  Judith,  and  Georgina,  for  they  had  fol- 
lowed down,  and  were  seen  pulling  turnips,  carrots, 
jMursnips,  cutting  cabbages,  and  dealing  out  melons 
and  pumpkins.      So  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  the 
iroshing  tribe  of  living,  hungry,  impatient  creatures 
paused,  all  sat  down  in  David  Rannock^s,  and  sought 
8ome  refreshment  for  themselves.     They  were  tired 
out,  worn  down,  famishing ;  and  not  a  loaf  or  a  drop 
of  milk  was  left  in  the  place.      But  Charles  and 
Barks,  and  some  of  the  younger  people,  hurried  up 
to  the  house,  where  there  was  still  plenty,  and  brought 


the  I 

the  old  diggiDgs.     If 
a  great  traffic  always 
be  a  supply  of  all   w 
capacioDB  batcher's  sh 
niuat  be  a  store  of  grc 
and  bread.     There  wat 
it.     But  how  long  won1< 
must  calculate,  and  chur^ 
keep  a  supply  for  thems 
could  supply  any  quan 
plenty  of  sheep  and  ball 
they  could  not  supply  • 
had  plenty  of  flocks  on 
command." 

Barks  and  Purdy,  \thc 
Ovens,  stayed,  at  the  ei 
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— flour  at  1521  the  bag.  Abner^  with  the  help  of  the 
women^  thought  he  could  deal  out  as  many  vegetables 
each  dav  as  he  could  spare ;  and  luckily  the  garden 
was  of  an  enormous  size  —  it  was  at  least  five  acres ; 
and  when  he  had  sold  a  certain  quantity^  he  meant  to 
guard  the  rest  for  the  family's  use,  like  a  griffin  of  the 
Arimaspian  desert 

For  days  the  rush  and  crush  continued,  and  not  a 
moment  had  any  one  to  spare.  It  was  a  scene  of 
hurry,  hurry,  deal  out  stufi*,  take  in  money.  In 
about  ten  days  the  main  fury  of  the  rush  was  over, 
but  there  remained  a  brave  trade,  chiefly  in  meat, 
milk,  and  groceries,  which  kept  all  the  men  at  work, 
and  occupied  Charles  and  his  father  in  directing  and 
providing. 

It  was  a  new  and  wholly  unexpected  scene  of  life, 
and  of  profit  too,  opened.  It  was  a  gold  mine  of  no 
trivial  yield,  and  the  Tallangetta  family  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  being  thus  converted  al  impromso  into 
traders,  hucksters,  chapmen,  and  dealers  t  Who  shall 
say  what  a  man  shall  become  in  a  new  colony,  and  in 
a  new  gold  colony  in  particular  ? 

But  besides  the  new  field  of  activity  and  profit, 
this  change  brought  a  new  and  wonderful  accession 
of  company.  There  were  batches  of  commissioners, 
in  demi-military  uniform,  hastening  off  to  the  new 
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gold-field :  young  men  of  gentlemanly  character  and 
education — somo;  snobbish,  and  empty,  and  vain  — 
many.  There  were  doctors  and  lawyers,  store- 
keepers and  auctioneers,  aa  keenly  hurrying  to  the 
new  scene  of  action.  There  were  police,  mounted 
and  on  foot;  a  bran  new  escort,  with  mounti;^ 
troopers,  in  blue  uniform,  scouring  along,  guarding 
their  light  cart  to  bring  down  the  gold ;  and  there 
was  the  Governor  himself,  with  a  troop  of  officers, 
flying  rather  thao  riding,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  new 
Ophir.  All  these  drew  up  at  the  huts,  or  the  house, 
as  naturally  as  fish  swim  or  spaniels  take  to  the 
wat«r.  The  gentlemen  instinctlTely  took  their  way 
to  the  honae  on  the  hill,  and  the  trading  and  more 
work-a-day  people  gave  David  Raonock  their  com- 
pany. There  were  dinners,  and  lnndieoni,  and  teas, 
and  suppers  to  provide,  for  all  came  hungry  as 
hunters;  their  faorses  wanted  no  care,  th^y  were 
turned  at  once  into  the  paddocks  around  to  care  for 
themselves ;  bat  there  wanted  sbake-dowus  at  night 
often  for  a  score  or  two ;  and  then  came  Charles's 
barracks,  as  he  called  it,  into  request ;  and  many  a 
comical  bed  there  was  constmcted  both  at  the  huts 
and  the  honse.  A  mg  to  roll  themselves  in  sufficed 
the  moltitade,  and  whole  floors  were  seen  strewn  with 
immortal  creatures,  who  had  souls  to  save,  and  lay  m 
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most  Christian  humility  on  floors  and  benches^  and 
snored  in  many  a  wild  tone,  though  they  were  com- 
missioners in  charge  of  Her  Majesty's  gold-fields. 
Many  were  the  talks  over  nighty  amongst  pipes  and 
rum,  and  comic  were  the  shifts  in  the  mornings  to 
find  wash-basins  and  towels  for  the  thickly-strewn 
and  fast  upstarting  guests,  who  absorbed  huge  quan- 
tities of  tea  out  of  all  .sorts  of  cups  and  panikins^  and 
cleared  huge  dishes  of  chops  and  steaks,  and  then 
mounted  and  away,  paying  nothing  but  *'  thanks !  and 
we'll  call  as  we  come  back  I" 

A  busy,  expensive,  profitable,  and  most  amusing 
place  was  this  Tallangetta  become,  by  lying  so  on 
the  direct  line  of  travel  to  the  new  diggings,  and 
sometimes  odd  and  rather  startling  incidents  took 
place.  Sometimes,  half  a  dozen  hairy  and  strangely 
vested  fellows,  looking  amazingly  bushrangerish, 
would  stroll  up  to  the  house  when  not  a  soul  but  the 
ladies  was  there,  and  coolly  seat  themselves  in  the 
kitchen,  call  for  meat  and  drink,  draw  out  their 
pipes,  make  a  very  free  survey  of  the  house,  and 
then  stalk  on.  Suddenly,  as  Georgina  was  sitting 
one  warm  day  at  an  open  window,  at  her  needle,  a 
couple  of  huge-bearded  faces  presented  themselves 
close  to  her  own,  and  a  familiar  *'  Well,  mate,  is 
there  such  a  thing  as  lemonade  or  gingerade  on  the 
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tap  here,  for  we  are  consamedly  thirsty  ?  "  Geor- 
gina  was  no  little  alarmed,  but  slie  put  a  fair  face  on 
it,  and  said,  "  Oh  I  certainljr ;  pray  go  roond  to  tte 
door." 

"  Hang  the  door,"  ai  felloWB ;  "  the  window 

IB  the  Bhortest  way ; "  lapp'ig  their  hands  on 

the   window-sill,   they  I  like   kangaroos    into 

the  drawing-room,   f  by  a  very  dusty  and 

grim  white  bnlldog,  >wing  themselves  on  a 

rich  silken    sofa,  in  t  ny   and   gravel-stauied 

clothes,  the  dog  jumpi  nd  seating  himself,  too, 

between  them,  they  greatly  applanded  the  soft, 
elasUc  seat,  and  declared  it  prime  t 

"  Well,"  Bud  they,  without  noticing  Georgia's 
frightened  face,  <*  this  is  something  of  a  hotue  now." 
"  Gad,  mate,"  added  one,  stroking  the  soft  Bofa-cover, 
"  I  'II  turn  squatter  myself,  or  I  'm  blessed  I  What 
a  glass  they  hare  t "  pointing  to  the  pier-glaas  over 
the  mantel' piece.  "  That  'a  big  enough  for  a  slap-up 
chi<^  commissioner  to  aee  himself  in.  One  might 
share  without  cutting  there,  and  no  mistake.  Bnt 
where  *s  the  gingerade,  my  pretty  mate,  for  I  Ve  a 
regular  bush-fire  in  my  throat  ?  " 

Geoi^ina  rung  the  bell,  and  the  astonished  cook 
making  his  appearance,  she  bade  him  bring  in  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink,  adding,  "  And  ask  Miss  Fitz- 
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Patrick  to  come  here."  Aant  Judith's  astonishment 
was  not  trifling  wlien  she  entered,  and  saw  Georgina 
sitting  gravelj  at  her  needle,  and  two  great,  rough, 
hairj  fellows,  in  claj-coloured  and  very  light  garbs, 
stretching  their  legs  at  full  length  on  the  sofa,  one 
from  the  head,  and  the  other  from  the  foot,  their 
dusty  bulldog  asleep  between  their  legs,  and  very 
composedly  smoking  their  pipes,  which  they  had 
produced  and  lit,  throwing  their  burning  matches  on 
the  carpet,  and  putting  down  one  leg  and  treading  on 
them.  But  Aunt  Judith  had  the  tact  to  take  the 
thing  easily,  and  was  no  little  amused  by  the  free 
conversation  of  the  men,  whom  she  soon  saw  had  no 
harm  in  them,  though  each  had  his  gun,  his  revolver, 
and  a  butcher's  knife  stuck  in  a  leathern  case  at  his 
waist  behind.  Having  made  a  hearty  meal,  they 
went  away,  declaring  that  they  could  not  have  been 
better  treated  in  the  best  inn  in  Melbourne.  "  And 
there 's  that  for  a  keepsake,"  said  one,  pulling  out  a 
nugget  of  at  least  one  ounce  weight,  and  giving  it  to 
Georgina.  "  Nay  then,"  said  the  other,  "  here 's  one 
too  for  the  mother,"  giving  to  Aunt  Judith  one 
still  larger ;  and,  with  a  **  Good  bye,  mother ;  good 
bye,  pretty  Miss,"  they  nodded  gravely,  puflfed  com- 
placently, and  smoked  serenely  away  down  the 
slope. 

F  8 


Btay  in  the  house  without  tl 
follow  them  about  whererer 
Such  incidents,  however,  w 
and  they  soon  came  to  amos 
without  fear,  for  they  never 
Any  one  who  visited  them. 

Soon  the  escort  and  the  < 
took  their  direct  way  up  ai 
Melbourne,  and  the  traffic  ol 
became  less,  and  more  steady ; 
on  a  pole,  at  the  entrance  of  '. 
hand  painted,  pointing  along 
words,  "  To  THE  Statiok  am 
at  the  house  were  more 
When  alt  bad  fallen  into  a  stei 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  made  o 
supply  of  the  travelling  dig 
and  Barks  and  Purdy,  wishing 
for  them.  riiapi~- 
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a  tour  through  Tasmania  and  Adelaide,  and  Charles 
b^inning  to  lack  excitement,  was  vexed  to  find  that 
Mr.  Farbrother  was  gone  on  one  of  his  naturalist 
tramps  into  New  South  Wales,  and  Mr.  Peter 
Martin  had  gone  with  him,  being  anxious  to  visit 
Mount  Wingen,  the  volcano.  For  a  moment 
Charies  felt  really  chagrined  at  that  news ;  for  he 
had  told  Mr.  Farbrother  that  he  should. of  all  things 
like  to  join  him  on  such  a  ramble,  and  he  had  pro- 
mised that  he  should ;  but  then  he  reflected  that  he 
had  been  over  head  and  ears  in  the  rush,  and  that  if 
Mr.  Martin  had  a  desire  to  go,  he  could  not  have 
been  of  the  partj. 

Charles  was  far  from  being  in  a  happj  mood.     He 

had  never  forgotten  the  fresh,   sensible,  attractive 

face  and  buoyant  form  of  Sara  Martin,  and  meeting 

lier  repeatedly  at  the  Woolstans,  he  had  grown  more 

And  more  fascinated  by  her.     There  was  such  a  clear, 

}iealthy  beauty,  there  was  such  a  clear  transparence 

of  mind  and  nature  in  her,  mingled  with  a  pleasant 

gravity,  which,  as  you  became  on  familiar  terms, 

developed   so   much  easy  affability  and   gaiety  of 

heart,  as  won  irresistibly  on  Charles.      Sara  Martin 

had  all  the  strong  sense  of  her  father,  with  something 

of  his  frank,  decided  manner,  but  with  an  absence 

of  vanity  or  assumption  that  was  extremely  charming. 
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She  was  hi^y  edacated,  having  been  her  fadiePs 
pupU ;  and  not  only  played  on  the  piano  with  great 
skilly  bat  8ung  with  a  sweetness  and  a  feeling  yeiy 
rare.  Being  extremely  fond  <^  horseback^  Charles 
accompanied  her  on  long  rides  throng^  the  forest, 
and  found  himself  insensibly  relactant  to  leave  the 
place  where  she  was.  In  fiu^  Charles  was  irreoove^ 
rably  lost  He  felt  how  it  stood  with  himj  and  he 
looked  with  consternation  on  what  stood  before  him. 
He  had  pledged  hin^self  to  his  fiuher  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Martin^  and  here  he  wasy  gone  beyond 
recall,  in  love  with  his  daughter.  What  should  he 
do  ?  He  thought  on  what  Georgina  had  said,  when 
she  suddenly  seemed  to  divine  his  feelings.  He  rode 
home,  was  restless,  could  settle  to  nothing,  and  on 
the  very  next  time  of  Sara  Martin  being  at  Corballa, 
found  himself  there,  looking  on  her  bright,  clever, 
spiritual  face,  listening  to  her  grave  talk,  so  singularly 
lit  up  with  cheerfulness  and  gleams  of  merriment  as 
with  sunshine,  standing  over  her  at  the  piano,  riding 
by  her  side ;  and  ever  again  and  again  came  the 
stinging  thought,  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  it  ? 

But  there  can  be  only  one  end  with  young  people 
in  such  a  predicament ;  Charles  soon  convinced  him- 
self that  all  must  come  right.  This  misunderstanding 
of  the  families,  which,  by  the  bye,  was  all  on  the 
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side  of  his  own  familjTy  must  come  to  an  end.     Mr. 
Martin  himself  said  it   would  end  soon.      Charles 
resolved^  at  all  events^  to  take  the  necessary  plunge, 
and  ascertain  his  fate  with  Miss  Martin,  and  leave 
all  the  rest  to   Providence.     Alas!    poor   Charles 
found  that  the  fair  object  of  his  admiration  had  more 
firmness  than  himself.     When  he  made  known  his 
sentiments,  Sara  Martin  suddenly  flushed  all  over 
like  the  red  rose,  but  as  suddenly  assumed  the  colour 
of  the  white  rose.     She  became  pale,  and  trembled 
excessively ;   tears  started  to  her   eyes,    and    still 
allowing  her  hand  to  remain  in  Charles's,  as  he  had 
taken  it,  said:  ^^Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  I  will  be  candid 
with  you.     Were  all  straight  and  amicable  between 
our  families,   I    should   to-day  be  the   happiest  of 
women;  but  now  I  am  far,  far  from  that      You 
know  how  matters  stand  as  well  as  I  do.     Your 
£Either  would  be  furious  at  the  idea  of  such  a  proposal 
on  your  part ;  my  father  would  never  consent  that  I 
should  listen  a  moment  to  it  under  present  circum- 
stances*     We  must  part  instantly,"  and  here  her 
tears  fell    faster,    and    the    hand    trembled    more 
violently.     "  We  have  been  foolish,  I  now  perceive, 
foolishly  happy ;  but  we  must  be  firm  and  honour- 
able.    Neither  your   father   nor  mine  shall  blush 
for  us,   cousin   Charles?"    and   she   looked   such 


an  inquiry   at  tlie   young 
distraction. 


as   drove   him    to 


Charles  strove  vebcmently,  Baid,did.  everytliing  that 
Miss  Marti u  that 
ounglady  said  firmly, 
it ;  till  then  ne  ouglit 
e,  dear  coosin;  let  us 
o  our  parents,  we  are 
onger." 

ra,  promise  me,"  said 
right  yoo  will  wait, 
o  each  other  for  tliat 


an  ardeut  lover  could  do  to  c 

all  would beright  sot 

"  When  it  is  so  we 

not,  and  we  must  n 

part  at  once  ;  we 

not  true  to  ouraelv 

"  But   promise 
Charles,  "that  un 
you  will  consider  us 
time." 

"  No,  no  ]  not  a  word  more,  Charles !  "  exclaimed 
Miss  Martin ;  "  that  would  be  to  break  your  pledge 
to  your  father  while  pretending  to  keep  it.  I  will 
give  no  promise,  make  no  engagement ;  we  will  stand 
as  free,  as  clear,  as  true  to  ourselves  and   to   our 

parents,  as  the  will  if  not  the "    Charles  expected 

she  would  add,  "the  heart  can  make  ua;"  but 
with  an  effort  she  suddenly  drew  her  hand  from 
Charles's,  and,  fresh  tears  gushing  over  her  cheek, 
disappeared  into  her  own  rooro. 

Charles  saw  no  more  of  her  that  evening,  and  the 
next  morning  at  breakfast  he  learned  to  his  astonish- 
ment, tliat  she  had  ridden  home  by  herself.     In  vaiu 
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from  that  time  he  sought  to  meet  her  at  iloolap  or  at 
Corhalla ;  she  never  came  there.  In  vain  he  wrote 
to  her  ;  slie  only  replied  — "  Remember  what  I  said, 
and  do  not  write  to  me,  for  I  cannot  answer."  That 
was  all.  Charles  fett  that  she  was  right,  and  he 
honoured  her  for  it ;  but  that  did  not  make  him  at  his 
ease.  He  believed  she  loved  him,  hut  he  longed 
to  know  it  positively.  When  might  these  hateful 
famil/  affairs  clear  themselves  up  ?  What  might  not 
happen  with  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman  like 
Sara  Martin  in  a  colony  where  ladies  were  not  plenti- 
ful, and  such  ladies  rarismna^  f  He  was  restless,  had 
no  taste  for  anything,  and  rode  about  rather  to  dis- 
tract his  thoughts  than  to  find  any  enjoyment.  Sud- 
denly he  heard  of  Mr.  Martin's  return  home,  and 
often  he  rode  out  to  Corhalla  and  Moolap  in  tho 
hope  of  finding  liim.  "  What  a  good  neighbour 
Charles  Fitzpatrick  is  become,"  said  the  Woolstana 
and  the  Metcalfes.  They  felt  much  flattered,  but 
they  thought  he  did  not  look  so  well  as  tie  had 
done.  They  doubted  the  climate  would  not  suit  him. 
What  a  pity  1  They  observed  that  be  did  not  enter 
with  the  same  analfccted  relish  into  the  sports  and 
the  pursuits  of  bush  life.  That  was  a  proof  that  he 
was  not  <|uite  well.  They  advised  him  to  go  for 
avhile  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  to  Kew  Zealand.  Ho 
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said  he  thought  he  would,  but  be  did  not.  Suddenly 
he  encountered  Mr.  Peter  Martin,  as  cordial  and 
hearty  as  ever,  and  full  of  talk  of  his  excursion,  of 
the  beauty  of  Sydney,  of  the  splendid  plains  of  llie 
Darling  and  Liverpool,  of  the  beauty  of  Argyleahire, 
and  the  tropical  wonders  of  lUawari 

"  But,  blesa  me !  Charley  I  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?"  he  said,  suddenly  stopping  and  surveying  him, 
thus  turning  the  eyes  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Woolstan  as 
suddenly  upon  him.  "  Why,  you  are  not  well  1  you 
are  getting  thin,  j'ou  have  lost  your  colour."  Charles 
suddenly  flushed  a  rich  red.  "  Ha !  there,  now  that 
is  a  hectic  flush ;  my  dear  fellow,  what  ails  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  nothing  I  nothing  at  all,"  said  Charles ', 
"  perhaps  I  have  been  a  little  overdone  through  the 
rush  and  the  hot  weather." 

"  But,"  continued  Mr.  Martin,  "you  have  no  busi- 
ness to  be  overdone,  a  young  fellow  like  you.     I 
like  it  a  bit.    It  can  't  be  this  climate,  can  it  doci 
said  he,  addressing  Dr.  Woolstan. 

"  Perhaps  it  may,"  said  the  doctor,  kindly ; — he  had 
a  pretty  shrewd  guess.  "  I  would  advise  Charles  to 
take  your  example,  and  make  a  good,  and  even  labo- 
rious excursion  to  a  cooler  climate, — say  a  voyage  to 
Kew  Zealand." 

"  Ay,  bless  me,"  said  Mr.  ]\fartin,  "  t 
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thing.  I  willgo  withyou,  Chai-lesj — olino!  Iforgot,! 
can't  do  that,  I  wiah  I  could;  but  you  must  go  alone," 

Charles  said  he  would  think  of  it ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  could  get  Mr.  Martin  alone,  he  opened  his  heart 
to  him  fullj,  and  eutreated  his  sanction  and  kind 
interest  in  the  matti^r, 

"  Bless  me,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  looking  all  astonish- 
incnt,  "  That 's  it,  is  it?  Who  could  have  dreamed 
of  that,  now  I  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  continued, 
snatching  Charles's  hand ;  "  if  there  were  one  young- 
ster on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  I  would  choose  for 
Sara,  it  would  be  you.  But  then  —  confound  all  this 
nonsense  I  there  can  't  be  a  word  said  about  it ;  Sai-a 
is  quite  right.  No  I  no  t  we  must  be  alt  fair  above 
board,  no  nnderhand  work.  No!  no  I  it  won't  do. 
We  must  let  things  take  their  course,  trust  in  Pro- 
vidence, and  believe  all  will  come  right. " 

"  But  if  we  could  have  an  understanding;  I  don't 
say  intercourse  or  correspondence,"  said  Charles; 
"  I  don 't  ask  for  that,  but  only  an  understood 
certainty." 

"  Ah  I  the  deuce  I  bat  that,  you  see,  is  everything  I " 
said  Mr.  Martin.  "Then  we  are  just  cheating  your 
lather,  and  saying  nothing  about  it,  that  is  all.  No, 
no ;  I  won't  say  a  word,  yes  or  no.  Sara  is  quite  right. 
Not  a  word  for  the  world.     It  shall  never  be  added 
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to  the  charges  against  Mr.  Peter  Martb,  that  lie 
secretly  oncourageJ  Sir  Thomas's  son,  in  spite  of  his 
prohibitioD  of  such  an  acquaintance.  Don't  yoa  see, 
my  dear  Charles  ?  don't  you  see  ?  Well,  you  must 
go  off  somewhere,  and  work  like  a  very  Cyclop.  Ay, 
that's  it;  that's  the  thing;  and,  let  mc  see, — why 
tliere's  Farbrother  going  right  away  up  to 
north  east,  into  New  England,  yon  'd  better  i 
with  him." 

Charles  listened  to  that,  and  Mr.  Martin  promisea 
to  settle  all  about  the  matter,  and,  shaking  Charles's 
hand  very  affectionately,  rode  off— full  canter  for 
Corballa. 

If  people  in  love  were  reasonable,  Charles  might 
have  made  himself  quite  at  ease.  As  far  as  both 
father  and  daughter  were  concerned,  there  was  every- 
thing to  assure  him  ;  he  had  a  strong  place  in  both  of 
their  hearts;  but  then  lovers  arc  not  reasonable,  and 
the  long  standing  enmity  between  the  families  lay  like 
a  black  cloud  on  the  young  man's  spirit.  But  at 
home,  where  his  faded  looks  and  unsettled  state  were 
also  seen,  the  scheme  of  his  trip  with  Mr.  Farbrother 
was  highly  approved,  though  no  one  there  knew  where 
it  originated  ;  and  in  a  few  months  he  was  ofT,  with 
his  rifle,  his  dog  Club,  his  brown  cob,  his  valise  con- 
taining a  simple  change  of  linen,  and  his  calico  sheet, 
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which  formed  at  any  moment  a  rain*proof  tent,  folded 
and  strapped  behmd  him. 

We  shall  not  follow  him  on  this  trip,  which  was 
what  he  called  glorious,  and  lasted  six  months,  living 
in  the  forests  and  the  mountains,  sleeping  under  the 
fragrant  boughs  of  the  forest,  and  in  constant  enjoy- 
ment of  new  scenes,  and  the  pursuit  of  new  objects  of 
natural  history.     He  came  back  refreshed  and  re- 
newed :  the  same  beloved  idea  was  at  the  bottom  of 
his  soul ;  it  reigned  there  strongly  but  resignedly. 
Continually  they  were  making  new  acquaintances  at 
solitary  stations,  and  found  squatters  who  delighted 
to  go  off  with  them  for  weeks  through  the  woods  and 
hills.    Many  a  quaint,  strange  scene  they  saw,  many 
a  strange  wild  story  they  heard,  which  would  enrich 
for  years  Charles's  memory,  and  the  fireside  stories 
of  home,  on  his  return.    Amid  the  Snowy  Mountains, 
on  their  regaining  the  colony  of  Victoria,  they  so- 
journed at  a  beautiful  place  called  Mount  Tracey,and 
hunted  wild  bulls  with  a  fine  young  squatter  of  the 
name  of  Widdrington,  whose  story,  which  was  as 
follows,  greatly  interested  them. 
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n  revel,  smoke,  and  fight ; 
AVhere  they  swelter  in  the  sun, 
IVhere  they  sleep,  ihcir  delving  done, 
On  bags  of  gold.     Good-night. 

On  the  lOtli  of  June,  1852,  a  great  sorrow  bad 
fallen  on  two  families  in  the  north.  These  two 
families  lived  in  Coquet  Dale,  on  the  coast  o{ 
Northumberland.  Their  ancestors  had  borne  great 
names  in  the  days  of  feudal  strife.  They  were 
united  by  many  an  old  tradition,  which  had  main- 
tained a  kindly  friendship  long  afier  the  martial 
glories  of  tlieir  race  had  departed.  Tbey  now  oc- 
cnpicd  a  still  and  unobtrusive  position  in  their  native 
country,  and  one  of  them  had  descended  to  the  simple 
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rank  of  a  yeoman.  Farmer  Widdrington  could  trace 
his  descent  from  the  hero  who  had  fought  so  stoutly 
on  his  stumps  after  his  legs  had  been  smitten  off  at 
Chevy-Chase.  He  now  saw  the  once  fair  estates  of 
his  particular  branch  of  the  family  reduced  to  150 
acres  on  a  bare  and  chilly  upland,  which,  from  the 
free  play  of  the  elements  about  it,  had  acquired  for 
his  humble  homestead  the  significant  name  of  Windy- 
Haugh.  From  this  elevated  spot,  he  could  look 
down,  at  a  distance  on  the  stately  but  ruined  towers 
of  Warkworth,  from  whose  portals  his  ancestors  had 
often  borne  proudly  the  banner  of  the  Percy  against 
the  bands  of  Douglas.  Still  beyond  lay  the  wild 
ocean,  and  just  below  him,  snugly  embowered  in 
its  gardens  and  orchards,  the  imposing  antique  resi- 
dence of  Reginald  Mowbray,  his  very  good  neigh- 
bour and  friend. 

The  two  families  living  thus  near  to  each  other, 
and  somewhat  distant  from  others,  the  intercourse 
between  them,  based  on  long  family  alliance,  had 
been  all  the  more  uninterrupted,  simple,  and  cordial. 
Mr.  Mowbray,  very  much  the  richer  man  of  the  two, 
was  of  a  quiet  and  very  retiring  disposition,  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  border  antiquities  and  to  fly-fishing. 
Since  the  death  of  his  wife,  some  years  previously, 
he  had  grown  more  confirmed  in  his  avoidance  of 
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general  society.  He  had  only  one  child,  a  daaghter, 
Ellen  Mowbray,  on  whose  education  he  had  bestowed 
macb  care  and  expense,  and  she  was  now  bis  almost 
constant  companion  and  solace. 

His  great  enjoyment,  to  ranging  the  wild 

moorlands  through  whici,  Doquet  runs  from  near 

Carter  Fell  to  the  sea,  waa  I  bad  been  for  twenty 
years  at  least,  daily,  when  home,  to  walk  slowly 
ap  the   hili    to  neighb  iddrington's,   with  his 

newspaper  in  his  pockei  I  have  a  comfortable 
chat  with   the  hearty  o  iple  who  lived   there. 

He  was  aecQBtomed  to  drop  in  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  when  the  &rmer's  labours  were  ended,  and  they 
had  drawn  roand  the  fire.  Here  he  coramnnicated 
any  news  tbat  the  paper  contained,  and  they  dis- 
cussed the  state  and  prospects  of  the  conntry. 

Matthew  Widdrington — a  strong,  bale  man,  of  a 
clear,  bard,  practical  head,  who  took  a  shrewd, 
common-aense  view  of  things — was  never  io  danger 
of  being  led  away  by  bis  ima^nation,  which  betrayed 
no  evidence  of  its  existence  except  when  awakened 
by  some  tradition  of  the  past,  by  wild  border  l^ends, 
sacb  as  the  Ghostly  Bridal  of  Featherstonhalgh,  or 
the  dirge  of  a  Lykewake,  or  a  story  of  a  battle-field, 
BO  many  of  which  lay  aronnd  tbem  in  which  tbor 
forefathers  had  stood  together.     Mrs.  Widdrington 
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was  one  of  those  women  whose  sonnd  sense  and 
warm  motherly  hearts  make  themselves  strongly  felt 
wherever  they  exist,  even  in  the  hamblest  dwellings. 
The  squire  had  perfect  reliance  on  her  judgment  and 
true  feeling ;  and  he  never  concluded  the  least  affair 
of  business  without  having  well  discussed  it  during 
the  evening  conclave  at  Windy-Haugh.  Mrs.  Wid- 
drington  had  been  the  intimate,  long-years'  friend 
of  his  late  wife,  and  showed  a  mother's  interest  in 
Ellen.  There  were  no  days  so  happy  as  when  the 
bright  face  and  merry  voice  of  Ellen  Mowbray  en- 
livened the  little  farm-house. 

The  Widdringtons  had  two  sons ;  the  eldest, 
Andrew,  a  sober,  plain,  young  man,  whose  ideas 
never  overran  the  farm  on  which  they  lived,  and  on 
which  he  was  an  indefatigable  plodder ;  the  younger, 
George,  a  quick,  ardent,  and  impetuous  character. 
He  had  an  especial  passion  for  everything  belonging  to 
country  life,  and  may  be  said  to  owe  this,  in  a  great 
degree  to  Mr.  Mowbray.  As  a  lad,  he  had  often 
engaged  him  to  carry  his  fishing-basket  and  landing- 
net  on  his  angling  expeditions  up  the  Coquet;  the 
prince  of  Northumbrian  piscatory  streams.  By  this 
means  he  seemed  to  have  become  indispensable  on 
such  occasions  to  the  old  gentleman.  His  active 
character;  his  readiness  to  run  on  all  occasions,  to 
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assist  in  all  difficulties,  and  his  fondness  for  the  sport, 

liad    completely   won    the   old    gentleman's    heart. 

Many  a  delightful  summer's  day  they  spent  together 

amongst  the  fella  and  moors  o 

'  that  picturesque  and 

singularly  solita 

y  Brinkburn   Priory; 

the  quaint,  grey, 

the  heathery  Simi 

by  the  ruins  of  Har- 

bottle,  and  its  Ion 

arn,  which  no  traveller 

ever  passed  with 

away  past  the  roaring 

chasm  of  the  Li 

it*  wild  source  in  the 

perfectly  silent  1 

ny  of  these  occasions 

Ellen    Mowbray  a. 

'irl   had   accomi>anied 

tiiem,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  deeply  brooding 
silence  of  the  summer's  day  by  the  Halystane  Well, 
or  in  the  heathery  wastes  of  Barra  Burn,  only  broken 
by  the  wild  cry  of  ihe  curlew,  the  rushing  sound  of 
the  upspringing  black  game,  or  the  sight  of  the  stately 
heron  watching  by  the  stream  for  its  prey,  came  fre- 
quently across  her  hi  the  hours  of  town  study.  Was 
it  any  wonder  if  the  image  of  tlieir  boy-companion, 
George  Widdrington,  came  also  amongst  all  these 
pleasant  pictures  not  the  less  pleasantly  ?  Especially 
as  at  later  holiday  times  they  had  rambled  together 
through  all  the  neighbouring  haunts  of  the  dale,  and 
were  familiar  with  all  its  traditions,  George  could 
repeat   by   heart   the   whole   of  the   ballad   of  the 
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Hermit  of  Warkworth^  and  often^  as  children^  had 
they  spent  whole  afternoons  in  its  ruined  chapel  and 
little  enclosare^  playing  at  the  young  banished  lord 
and  the  fair  Emily  Neville ;  whose  visit  to  the  hermit 
has  charmed  the  youthful  imaginations  of  thousands 
beside  themselves. 

So  much  had  George  Widdrington  won  the  regard 
of  Mr.  Mowbray,  that  he  had  volunteered  the  cost  of 
an  education  for  him  far  beyond  the  means  and  aspi- 
rations of  his  own  parents ;  and  had  augmented  his 
kindness  by  having  him  articled  to  an  eminent  soli- 
citor in  Newcastle. 

As  George  spent  his  brief  snatches  of  holiday  at 
home^  he  continued  to  pass  a  good  portion  of  these 
bright  days  at  Kidland  Grange,  and  to  manifest  all 
his  ancient  predilection  for  his  fair  playfellow.  As 
they  both  grew  —  the  one  into  a  tall  handsome,  and 
active  young  man  ;  the  other  into  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  beautiful  maidens  that  ever  bloomed  on 
the  Border — the  same  unclouded  frankness  of  inter- 
course still  prevailed,  as  if  they  were  indeed  brother 
and  sister.  Worldly-wise  people  saw  it,  and  asked 
what  the  wealthy  Mr.  Mowbray  meant  by  giving  this 
imobstructed  opportunity  to  the  son  of  the  poor 
farmer  Widdrington,  to  engross  the  affections  of  a 
daughter  whose  beauty  and  fortune  might  claim  for 
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know. 

And  it  was,  no  doubt, 
in  his  mind,  that,  on  Geor{ 
which  he  was  articled,  he  t 
and  one  more  suitable   to 
Ellen.     He  sent  him  to  Lo 
Lincoln's  Inn,  as  a  student 
more  readily  induced  to  A 
praises  of  his  old  master,  wl 
were  of  too  high  an  order  U 
titj  of  an  attorney's  oGSce, 
honour  to  his  native  county  i 
field  of  exercise. 

George  had  not  only  eatei 
studied  hard  under  an  emine 
two  years.  When  he  ptud  h 
he  was  observed  to  be  as  ga 
and  wonderfully  improved  b; 
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hood,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  north.  This  was 
all  very  gratifying  both  to  Mr.  Mowbray  and  to  his 
daughter.  The  union  of  'the  families^  so  long  allied 
in  friendship,  was  now  considered  a  settled  thing. 
All  around  them  looked  bright  and  calm. 

Yet  there  sprung  up,  slightly  at  first,  a  spirit  of 
uneasiness.  During  the  last  visit  of  George,  Ellen 
thought  she  perceived  a  failing  of  George's  attachment; 
not  to  her,  but  to  the  ancient  usages  and  faith  of  their 
ancient  church.  There  was  a  tone  in  his  observations 
when  she  ventured  to  question  him  on  the  subject, 
which  jarred  painfully,  though  confusedly  on  her 
feelings,  and  the  further  she  pressed  the  subject,  the 
more  her  anxiety  and  alarm  grew.  She,  as  her  family 
had  ever  been,  and  as  her  father  was  now,  was  most 
devotedly  and  conscientiously  attached  to  the  esta- 
blished faith.  Without  any  illiberal  prejudice — with 
a  more  ample  and  generous  spirit  of  toleration  than 
prevailed  around  her — she  was  yet  terrified  at  the 
bare  idea  of  the  man,  to  whom  she  had  given  her 
heart  and  soul  in  the  glow  of  the  tenderest  afiection 
and  with  whom  she  contemplated  spending  her  life, 
being  infected  with  sceptical  ideas.  But  George  in 
London  had  fallen  in  with  a  knot  of  very  highly 
learned  and  brilliant  men,  who  had  adopted  many  of* 
the  rationalistic  tenets  of  Strauss  and  Paulus ;  and 
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and  on  the  old,  hereditary  faith  of  her  family.  She 
shrunk  in  consternation  from  the  divided  faith  which 
the  future  seemed  to  menace,  instead  of  the  spiritual 
as  welt  as  affectionate  union  which  she  had  relied 
upon.  She  saw  with  equal  consternation  the  terror 
and  anger,  and  unhappiness  which  the  knowledge  of 
such  a  dread  discovery  would  inevitably  produce, 
both  in  her  father's  mind  and  in  those  of  George's  own 
parents.  They  were  all  of  the  most  strictly  orthodox 
and  unswerving  faith  in  the  historic  truth  of  their 
religion,  and  in  the  sacred  authority  of  the  tenets  of 
their  own  church. 

After  George's  return  to  London,  the  serious  and 
even  sad  air  which  nothing  could  prevent  falling  over 
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the  features  of  Ellen^  soon  excited  the  anxiety  of  both 
her  father  and  of  the  Widdringtons ;  to  whom  the 
same  perceptions  and  feelings  became  as  quickly  and 
invariably  common  as  if  communicated  by  a  mesmeric 
sympathy.     Inquiries,  wonders,  and  letters  followed 
with  so  much  activity,  that  the  fatal  secret  could  not 
long  remain  one.     The  old  people  on  both  sides  were 
struck  dumb  with  dismay.  Old  Mr.  Mowbray  sent  for 
Greorge  down,  and  every  means  which  parental  aflfection 
and  authority  could  desire  to  drive  this  heresy  from 
his  mind  were  exerted,  but  in  vain.     All  that  George 
pleaded  for  was  that  they  should  give  him  time  to 
reconsider  his  opinions,  and  to  satisfy  himself  further 
en  what  concerned  himself  especially.     But  this  was 
^hat  Mr.  Mowbray  could  form  no  conception  of.    He 
^as  so  hereditarily  rooted  in  his  own  religious  faith, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  of  any  one  entertaining  a 
doubt  on  any  part  of  it,  without  a  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion and  horror.     He,  therefore,  reminded  George  of 
all  he  had  done,  and  all  he  proposed  to  do,  and  ex- 
pressed his  deep  chagrin  to  find  that  it  had  been  all 
wasted  on  a  young  man  who  had  displayed  such 
weakness.      He  concluded  by  declaring  that  until 
George  abandoned  his  absurd  and  wicked  fancies,  he 
should  withhold  his  friendship  and  assistance. 

George  Widdrington  issued  from  the  old  familiar 
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doora  of  the  Grange  in  a  state  of  indescribable  miHr/. 
Ruin  or  a  contemptible  hypocrisy  were  before  hini. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  tlie  horrors  of  the 
night  which  succeeded  this  cruel   interview.     When 


he  entered  his  own  b( 
in  a  dejected  silence. 
np  to  bis  room,  and 
on  his  bed.  But  wi 
door-stone  of  )iis  n 
in  his  hand,  and  wit 
splendid  morning. 
glittering  in  the  sun 
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everything  except  the  birds  was  profoundly  still. 
The  landscape  itself,  and  the  dwellings  of  men  in  it, 
yet  seemed  to  sleep.  The  bouse  slept,  as  it  were, 
with  all  its  inhabitants,  for  it  was  an  hour  when  even 
the  early  dwellers  in  the  country  were  not  yet  astir. 
As  the  young  man  stood  there  for  a  moment,  years 
of  bright  summers  passed  over  his  heart.  All  that 
was  happy,  and  beautiful,  and  tender,  came  up  as 
from  a  sacred  fountain  in  bis  soul.  The  spirit  of  the 
past  with  all  its  heavenly  sweetness  and  affection, 
well  nigh  conquered  him.  He  cast  one  quick  look 
into  the  future,  where  all  his  household  gods  lay 
shattered  around  him,  and  the  dreary  solitude  of  it 
appalled   him.      He  paused  —  almost   yielded;    but 
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some  new  idea  shot  across  him,  and  he  bounded  down 
the  slope  and  disappeared,  pursued  by  the  trenchant 
thought  that  perhaps  he  should  never  see  the  beloved 
ones  he  thus  left  any  more. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  gloomy  period  of 
a£9iction  to  all  parties  which  followed.  George  re- 
flected in  consternation  and  deepest  wretchedness  in 
his  chambers,  on  his  position  and  prospects.  His 
brilliant  hopes  were  suddenly  destroyed.  To  pursue 
his  legal  career  was  impossible.  True,  he  could 
procure  an  engagement  in  a  lawyer's  office,  but  hb 
proud  spirit  revolted  at  the  retrograde  movement ;  and 
in  the  depth  of  his  dejection,  a  new  vision  suddenly 
presented  itself.  The  wonderful  tidings  of  the  gold- 
fieFds  of  Australia  had  just  burst  on  the  public.  He 
would  go. 

He  acted  instantly  on  the  impulse.  There  was 
a  pleasure  in  retiring  for  a  while  from  the  domestic 
storm,  in  action  and  change  of  scene.  He  sold  his 
books  and  his  few  effects,  and  found  himself  master 
of  twenty  pounds.  His  finances  dictated  his  position, 
and  though  inwardly  shrinking  from  it,  he  dared  it. 
He  took  an  intermediate  passage,  hoping  that  he 
should  meet  at  the  distant  port  no  one  who  knew  him. 
Once  more  he  wrote  letters  to  his  parents  and  to 
Ellen,  overflowing  with  all  the  tenderness  that  he 
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felt,  protesting  the  pain  wliich  he  felt,  id  tlac  pain 
which  lie  knew  that  he  must  have  given.  Before  he 
set  sai],  he  received  answers  equally  full  of  sorraw 
and  afiection.  Ellen,  in  the  tone  of  her  old  attacii- 
ment,  approved  of  his  n  i  to  make  this  vojage, 

and  moat  tenderly  uid  liis  hope  that  its  result 

might  be  every  way  ac  There  was  balm  in  this, 

though  he  knew  the  t  f  the  hope  expressed. 

The  ship  was  on  nd  George  Widdring- 

ton  found  himself  in  Id,  and  among  strange 

associates.     There  ti  two  hundred  passen- 

gers in  the  second  class,  ana  when  he  went  below  to 
his  berth,  he  stood  confounded  at  the  scene  before 
him.  However  he  might  have  resolved  to  suppress 
bis  feelings,  be  could  not  see  his  quarters  for  the  next 
three  or  four  months  without  a  feeling  of  disgust  and 
repulsion. 

In  a  long  apartment,  divided  off  into  small  stalls, 
as  it  were  in  a  market — stalls  of  some  seven  feet  long 
by  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  in  which  there  was 
just  room  for  a  half-yard  wide  mattress — he  made 
one  of  a  rude  crowd  with  whom  he  had  no  sympathy, 
nor  for  the  language  and  spirit  of  many  of  them  even 
toleration.  The  very  lowest  purlieus  of  Whitechapel 
and  Ratcliffe  Highway  seemed  to  have  furnished  a 
liberal  quota  of  the  throng ;  and  the  squalling  of  chil- 
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dren  and  messes  of  cooking  were  to  him  something 
frightful. 

The  first  few  days  were  rather  stormy.  Luckily 
George  was  well^  and  could  escape  to  the  deck.  As 
be  emerged  from  the  hatchway,  however,  one  of  his 
fondest  hopes  was  at  once  dissipated.  He  was  met 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise  by  an  old  acquain- 
tance. It  was  Adam  Swinburne,  who  had  passed  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  surgeon  in  Newcastle,  and  was 
here  as  the  ship's  doctor. 

**  George  Widdrington  1  and  below  there !  What 
in  the  name  of  all  wonders  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 
was  the  young  man's  exclamation.  George  took  him 
by  the  arm,  and  leading  him  forward,  explained  so 
much  of  the  mystery  as  that  he  had  suddenly  resolved 
on  a  trip  to  the  gold-fields,  and  as  it,  of  course,  had 
at  first  been  done  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
friends,  he  had  from  necessity  taken  an  intermediate 
berth.  He  begged  Adam  Swinburne  to  keep  his 
confidence  as  to  who  he  was,  and  hoped  there  were 
no  other  people  from  the  north  in  the  cabin. 

"  Not  a  soul ! "  said  the  warm-hearted  Adam. 
'*  But,  my  good  fellow,  you  cannot  stay  down  there. 
It  is  impossible.  I  have  a  whole  stern  cabin,  large 
and  airy ;  that's  your  place,  and  a  pleasant  time  we 
will  have  of  it.     Come  along." 


mother  sent  me  sixty  poaa 
enough  where  it  came  from, 
my  soul's  thanks." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  . 
now  hear.  1  shall  bare  hs 
passenger  on  arrival.  Then 
I'll  settle  all  that,  and  well 
nnggett." 

"  But  if  we  are  drowned, 
"  who 's  to  paj  for  me  then  ? ' 

"  Why,  let  the  proprietors 
said  the  kind-hearted  yoath, 
George  away  by  the  arm  into 

"  A  patient  already  ?  "  said 
still  sitting  at  the  breakfast-ta 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

"No;  a  passenger,"  said 
towards  his  calun.     Geoi^  se 
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tain.     George's  trunk  was  carried  in^  and  a  fresh  bed 
added.    Greorge's  intelligence  and  gentlemanly  bearing 
soon  made  him  a  welcome  inmate  of  the  cuddy^  and, 
as  the  voyage  went  on^  he  saw  ample  cause  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  escaping  from  below.     Two  hun- 
dred people  who  had  been  accustomed  on  land  to  lives 
of  daily  labour^  and  to  a  degree  of  restraint  from  the 
presence  of  their  employers,  here  thrown  together  for 
weeks  and  months,  without  an  object  but  to  drink  of 
the  plentiful  stores  of  brandy  which  the  ship  afforded ; 
to  gamble,  and  sing,  and  fight,  ere  long  presented  a 
strange  spectacle,  in  which  the  coarse  rioted,  and  the 
meek  and  more  refined  shrunk  aside  and  suffered. 
The  pleasantest  hour  for  contemplating  this  class  was 
that  after  sunset,  when,  by  common  consent,  they 
nearly  all  turned  out,  solaced  themselves  by  singing, 
and  on  moonlight  nights  by  a  dance.      Repetition, 
indeed,  wore  away  even  the  charm  of  this,  when  "  The 
Red   Cross  Knight,**  "  The  Pope,"  "  Cheer,  Boys, 
Cheer,"  and  **  Nora  the  Pride  of  Kildare,"  had  been 
each   chaunted  their  fiftieth  time.      Listening,  one 
evening,  as  they  leant  against  the  poop-rail,  George 
heard  a  lonely  voice  singing  this  homely  ballad :  — 

'*  The  lord  said  to  his  ladle, 
As  he  mounted  his  horse, 
Beware  of  Long  Lonkin, 
That  lies  in  the  moss. 


"Wbatctrelforl 

Or  uij  ofliug, 

Mj  doors  are  all  8 

And  barred  wit 

"There  were  bis  liti 

And  they  were  i 

But  one  little  wine 

And  that  was  foi 

And  a  that  little  n 

Long  Lonkin  en 

"  That's  a  Northumbrian  I " 
"Ay,  that  it  is,"  said  Adai 
no  other  than  Tom  Boyd,  a  a 
and  what  do  yon  think  ?  Tha 
diggings?  No;  but  to  wand* 
far  bash." 

"  I  wish  him  joy,"  said  Geoi 

"  And  be  'II  haro  it,"  said  J 

lot  of  old  books,  that  he  has  oicl 
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■was  Btill  humming  at  the  ballad,  to  the  wonder  of  the 
town-growth  of  singers : 

"  Where's  the  ladies  of  the  hall  P 
Saja  the  Lonkin  : 
The;  're  up  in  the  chambers, 
Sajs  OrBDge  to  him. 

"  How  nhall  we  get  them  dowo? 
Sa^rs  the  LonkiD. 
Prick  the  bahj  in  the  cradle, 
Says  Orauge  to  him. 

"  Still  did  she  prick  it, 

And  "  Bee-ba"  she  cried. 

Come  down,  dearest  mistress, 

And  still  jour  onn  child. 

"  Oh  I  still  my  child,  Orange, 

Sim  him  with  a  bell. 
I  can't  still  bim,  ladic. 

Till  yaa  come  down  ycrsell,"  &c. 


Tom's  song  was  "  caviare  to  the  general ; "  but  from 
that  (lay,  many  a  pleasant  talk  had  George  and 
Adam  with  the  shepherd  of  Todatead,  while  tho  ship 
rushed  through  the  waters  of  the  tropics,  and  with 
the  long  summer  days  came  long  memories  of  moun- 
tain, wave,  and  stream  in  the  Northern  dales.  Many 
s  long,  silent  meditation  had  George  Widdrington,  as 
be  glanced  over  the  ship's  side,  where  sad  regrets  and 
VOL.  II.  11 
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deep  mortifications  mingled  irith  fondest  thongliti 
of  those  he  left  behind. 

But  now  the  ship  was  at  laad.  The  two  friends 
stepped  on  shore  in  wonder.  Where,  seventeen 
years  before,  spread  a  green  forest,  peopled  only  by 
kangaroos  and  houseless  natives,  a  great  metropolis, 
and  a  countless  throng  of  bus/  people  met  their  eyes. 
Ships  were  crowded  at  the  quajs  ;  piles  of  merchan- 
dise lay  on  the  shore;  and  thousands  of  people — all 
eager  in  quest  of  gain  — all  hurrying  to  and  fro,  intent 
on  their  own  thoughts  and  affairs,  and  on  nought 
beside — waded  along  it  knee-deep  in  mud,  amid  the 
din  and  confusion  of  drays,  shoating  drivers,  mobs  of 
horses,  omnibuses  and  droshkies,  bearing  uncouth 
freights  of  hairy-faced  men  and  flaunting  women. 

They  hurried  as  fast  as  they  could  out  of  the 
town,  having  put  into  the  care  of  a  trusty  Northnra- 
brian  merchant,  letters  for  home,  and  a  good  remit- 
tance from  Adam  to  his  mother  and  sister.  Sdll 
more  extraordinary  were  the  scenes  on  the  road,  if 
road  that  could  be  called,  which  was  one  ghastly 
reiteration  of  frightful  bogs,  ploughed  yards-deep  by 
incessant  wheels ;  yawning  gullies,  and  rocks  and 
hills.  The  whole  of  this  Tartarean  track  was  thronged 
by  huge  drays,  heavily  laden,  and  dragged  along  by 
enormous  teams  of  bullocks.     Carts,  drays,  bullocks. 
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horses^  laj  in  mins  and  in  death  along  the  whole  line, 
and  still  the  wondrous  stream  of  life  and  labour 
dragged,  rolled,  and  tumbled  along,  amid  a  deafening 
din  of  oaths  and  curses,  amid  smashes  and  crashes ; 
vehicles  stuck  fast  in  hopeless  morasses,  or  dashed 
oyer  ledges  and  precipitous  gullies;  people  confounded 
by  their  difficulties,  or  brought  to  a  stand  hy  a  tre- 
mendous break-down. 

Still  our  travellers  marched  on  in  wonder,  but 
in  comparative  ease,  carrying  only  their  rugs  and 
damper  at  their  backs,  with  the  indispensable  panikin, 
quart-pot,  and  revolver  at  their  girdles.  In  about  a 
week  from  leaving  Melbourne,  they  found  themselves 
at  Sawpit  Gully,  only  four  miles  short  of  Forest 
Greek.  They  had  halted  for  the  night,  stretched  their 
little  blanket-tent  over  a  cord  fastened  to  two  trees, 
kindled  a  fire  in  front,  and  were  preparing  for  tea. 
Adam  was  arranging  a  couple  of  beefsteaks  on  two 
pointed  sticks  at  the  fire,  and  George  was  returning 
from  the  creek  with  the  quart-pots  full  of  water, 
when  up  came  three  men  dressed  as  diggers,  but 
armed  with  guns.  One  of  them  stayed  with  Adam  at 
the  fire,  and  the  other  two  confronted  George  at  some 
little  distance.  They  presented  their  gun-muzzles 
simultaneously  at  his  head,  and  said,  '^  Quick,  mates  I 
SheUoutI" 

■  2 


sion.      But  they  did 
criticising  them.     The 
and  backed  it  bj  a  fiei 
only   courageous,  bat 
movements,  stooped  at 
rose  with  his  revolTer 
arm  he  knocked  up  tl 
Tilliuns,  discharged  one 
with  the  rapidity  of  ligl 
other,  and  repeated  his  \ 
through  the  fellow's  hat 
and  he  darted  away  thi 
lay  dead  on  the  ground 
sending  a  second  ballet 
he  beheld  his  friend  Adi 
and  a  large  fellow  leanii 
dering  him.     George  8[ 
rose  and  moda  -4^  -i-- 
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on  his  back^  his  face  and  hands  covered  with  bloody 
and  no  sign  of  life  but  a  heavy  groaning  which 
escaped  him, 

''  Adam  I  my  dear  fellow^  Adam  I  can  you  speak  ? '' 
cried  George,  frantically.  There  was  no  reply,  but 
another  deep  groan.  **  Oh  God  I  he  is  killed,"  cried 
George,  ^*  and  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  He  sprung  up, 
looked  wildly  around  as  for  assistance;  but,  seeing 
no  one  on  the  road,  he  darted  away  to  the  quart-pots, 
and  finding  one  still  with  its  contents  in  it,  he  came, 
and  kneeling  down,  washed  away  the  blood  from 
Adam's  face. 

It  was  a  horrible  sight.  The  nose  appeared  ac- 
tually smashed.  There  was  a  deep  wound  on  the 
cheek,  and  the  whole  face  appeared  bruised  and 
crushed.  The  hands  were  bloody  with  a  wound; 
the  finger,  on  which  his  friend  had  worn  a  handsome 
ring,  was  stripped  of  skin :  the  wretch  having  evi- 
dently taken  the  finger  in  his  mouth  and  torn  off 
the  ring  with  his  teeth.  The  poor  fellow's  gold 
watch  still  lay  by  his  side,  having  been  left  in  the 
hurry  of  retreat. 

While  George  was  washing  Adam's  hands,  and 
dropping  tears  over  him  like  a  child,  the  mangled 
man  attempted  to  speak,  but  could  not  articulate  a 
syllable ;  and  George,  gazing  in  distraction  at  hia)^ 
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believed  that  bis  jaw  was  broken.     At  this  Inst&at 

his  ear  caaght  the  rapid  tramp  of  a  horse  in  canter. 

He  started  up,  and  saw  a  man  in  a  broad  straw  hat 

riding  along  the  road.     He ) 

;ave  a  loud  whoop,  and 

was  beginning  t 

ds  the  road,  when  tha 

horsetnan  turned 

nd  came  quickly  at  his 

CftlL     A  moment 

the  scene,  and  he  com- 

prehended  the  wl 

"  Bushrangei 

med.     "  la  your  friend 

alive  ?" 

"  I  hope  30,"                      1 

•ge,  eadly ;  "  but  he  is 

awfully  h 

urt." 

"  Then,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I'll  send  you 
a  surgeon ;  but  there  is  an  empty  cart  coming  along. 
It  is  mine.     Stop  it,  and  keep  it  liere." 

Away  tlie  storekeeper  —  for  such  he  was  —  gal- 
loped, and  soon  after  the  cart  came  in  sight,  and 
George  stopped  it.  The  man  who  was  with  it  said, 
looking  at  the  wounded  surgeon,  "  Those  infernal 
buslirangers  again,  I  see.  There  is  a  ferocious  set  of 
them  hereabouts.  Have  you  given  your  mate  a  little 
brandy  ?" 

Without  stopping  for  a  reply,  he  pulled  a  quart 
bottle  from  his  pocket,  poured  a  quantity  into  his 
panikin,  and  George  raising  poor  Adam's  head,  the 
carter  poured  a  little  between  his  teeth.    Adam,  as  if 
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the  flery  liqaor  choked  him,  gave  a  short  cough, 
opened  his  eyes,  and  again  attempted  to  speak. 

'^  What  is  it,  dear  Adam  P''  said  George,  stooping 
eagerly  down  to  him.     "  What  is  it  ?•* 

*'  O,  do  n't  bother  him  yet  I  **  said  the  man.  '^  You 
see  he's  coming  about  by  degrees.  There's  nothing 
like  a  nobbier  after  all,  mate.  Tak'  a  sup  yourself." 
With  that  he  poured  out  a  full  panikin  and  handed 
it  to  George.  George  took  a  draught,  for  he  was 
ready  to  sink  with  excitement  and  exhaustion. 

'^  Pugh,  man,  that's  nothing,  that's  not  a  thimble- 
fuL"  George  shoc^  his  head.  ^  Well,  well,  all 's 
one,"  said  the  fellow,  and  draining  the  panikin,  added, 
''  And  here  comes  the  doctor — all  right  1" 

The  doctor  leaped  from  the  saddle,  threw  the 
reins  to  the  carter,  stooped  and  took  the  wounded 
man's  wrist 

''  All 's  well  here,"  he  said ;  ''  I  suspect  there  is  no 
injury  but  this  ugly  outward  bruise ;  but  that 's  bad 
esouglu  A  little  more  water.  Let  us  see."  He  felt 
the  lacerated  nose,  traced  the  course  of  the  jaw^obone, 
and  said,  **  Can  you  open  your  mouth,  my  friend  ?  " 
Adam  opened  his  mouth,  and  spoke.  ''  No  harm  to 
the  jaw,  but  there  is  a  heavy  bruise  behind  the  head." 

The  doctor  drew  out  an  instrument  case,  contain- 
ing scissors  and  adhesive  plaster,  and  with  much  care, 
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strapped  op  tho  wounds ;  the  patient  was  laid  on  the 
cart,  and  a  rug  thrown  over  him,  Greorge  riding  with 
hira  to  steady  and  support  hia  head  on  the  joltiiig 
road.  The  doctor  rode  forward,  telling  the  carter  to 
come  to  his  tent. 

Arrived  at  the  doctor's  tent,  Adam  was  soon  able  i 
to  explain  to  them  the  way  in  which  he  had  received 
his  injuries.  Having  his  last  twenty  pounds  in  hli 
pocket,  ha  was  not  inclined  to  part  with  it,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  struggle  with  liis  antagonists.  But  one 
of  them,  just  before  advancing  towards  George,  felled 
him  by  a  blow  of  a  gun-stock  on  the  back  of  the 
bead.  Recovering  his  senses,  however,  he  fotmd  a 
fellow  ransacking  his  pocketa.  Instantly  grappling 
with  him,  both  had  a  desperate  stro^le  on  the 
ground,  till  Adam  getting  uppermost,  and  beating  the 
wretch  well  abont  the  head,  he  suddenly  seii«d  his 
hand  in  his  teeth  and  bit  it  furiously.  This  com- 
pelled Adam  to  let  go,  wheu  they  both  sprang  up 
bother,  and  while  Adam  was  in  the  act  of  drawing 
his  revolver,  the  bunbranger  seizing  bis  gan  by  the 
butt-end  and  by  the  barrel  brought  it  down  across 
his  face  with  all  his  might.  He  fell  senseless,  and 
knew  no  more. 

The  following  day  the  little  blanket  tent  was  set 
up  near  the  doctor's,  who  continued  to  attend  to  the 
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patient  with  the  kindest  assiduity,  and  to  send  the 
friends  supplies  from  his  table  to  this  little  tent«  It 
was  two  days  before  Adam  was  able  to  turn  out,  and 
then  with  his  face  so  swollen  and  patched,  that  he 
declared,  with  something  of  his  old  humour,  that  he 
had  forsworn  looking-glasses  for  ever. 

As  soon  as  Adam  could  be  left  alone,  George  set 
out  to  try  his  luck  at  digging.  The  scene  that  met 
his  eye  as  he  drew  near  to  the  Forest  Creek  was 
strange  enough.  Twenty  thousand  people,  at  least, 
were  all  scuffling  together  like  ants  in  an  ant's  nest, 
or  tadpoles  in  a  pool.  The  whole  valley,  through 
which  ran  the  creek  or  brook,  for  several  miles  was 
in  the  act  of  being  turned  upside  down.  Close  as 
the  crowd  could  press  upon  each  other  so  as  to  leave 
the  prescribed  number  of  feet  to  each  party,  they 
were  digging,  delving,  throwing  up  earth,  carrying 
away  bags  of  it,  supposed  to  contain  the  gold,  to  the 
creek,  and  there  delivering  it  to  other  crowds  who^ 
at  a  long  line  of  cradles,  were  in  as  great  a  bustle, 
throwing  in  the  earth,  rocking  it  to  and  fro  under 
deluges  of  water  from  tin  dippers.  There  was  an 
incessant  noise  of  rattling  cradles,  and  shouting 
voices.  Strange  figures  all  yellow  with  clay,  and 
disguised  in  bushy  beards,  and  veils  to  keep  off  the 
flies,  seemed  too  desperately  busy  to  have  time  to 
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breathe.  It  was  alt  one  agitated  scene  of  elbowing, 
swearing,  backing,  bewing,  and  sbovelling.  Kot  a 
tree  was  lefl  standing  over  the  whole  great  space,  and 
tbe  sua  flamed  down  on  unsheltered  heaps  and  boles 
of  gravel,  with  a  I  Itering  force. 

George    wander  in    astonishment   and 

despair.     Where  ■  who  had  not  tbe  qua- 

lities of  Sam  Sli  dan,  half-horse,    lialf* 

alligator,  to  set  ii  lat  rude  and  confused 

At  length  he  itter  desperation,  on  a 

little  vacant  space. 

"  Avast  there,  mate,"  shouted  a  great,  tall  sailor, 
"  tliat  belongs  to  a  Dutchman,  do  n't  ;oa  see  his 
pegs  ?  " 

George  saw  the  pegs,  and  moved  on.  It  was 
long  before  he  could  see  a  single  yard  of  unoccupied 
ground,  but  at  length  be  discovered  a  small  trian- 
gular spot  between  three  other  claims.  He  took  one 
pick. 

"  Hands  off  there,  old  fellow  I  That  is  mine," 
said  tlie  huge  head  of  a  huge  brick-red  man,  just 
lifted  above  the  ground  out  of  a  hole. 

"  Yours  ?  "  said  George,  mildly.  "  Why,  you  have 
one  already." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  large  head,  "  but  that 's  my 
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little  parlour ;  d  'ye  object  ?  If  soj  I II  get  a  neigh- 
bour to  occupy  it.'' 

^'No^"  said  George,  and  walked  on^  saying  to 
himself^  "  Is  this  a  scene  for  a  gentleman  ?  " 

Many  a  long  hunt^  and  many  a  rude  rebuff  he 
experienced  before  he  could  secure  a  claim;  and 
when  he  began  to  dig  he  was  speedily  reminded  of 
the  romantic  accounts  he  had  read,  of  just  taming 
the  gold  out  of  the  soft  earth  a  few  feet  deep,  as  you 
would  turn  out  potatoes.  The  gravel  that  he  had  to 
delye  into  was  as  hard  set  as  a  brick  wall.  Totally 
unused  to  manual  labour,  though  yielding  to  no  one 
in  strength,  he  soon  found  that  it  was  not  very  like 
wielding  a  pen  at  a  desk.  The  sun  seemed  at  once 
to  bum  off  the  very  skin  of  his  face,  neck,  and  hands, 
and  to  melt  him  down  as  a  contribution  to  the  stream. 
His  hands  were  soon  covered  with  blisters,  and  a 
painful  sense  came  over  his  mind  that  if  he  found 
gold  he  would  have  most  dearly  earned  it  when  got. 
Wearied,  dejected,  and  sore,  as  if  the  sun  had  really 
flayed  him  alive,  he  returned  to  the  tent  at  evening, 
and  sat  down  silent,  and  on  the  verge  of  despair. 
Never,  since  he  was  bom,  had  he  had  such  a  sus- 
picion that  he  was  a  fool. 

But  Adam  set  about  to  cheer  him  up,  told  him 
all  would  go  well  in  a  while,  and  insisted  the  next 
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dnj  on  going  to  look  on,  if  not  to  help.  Very  soon 
lie  jamped  into  the  hole,  took  his  turn  with  the  pick 
and  shovel,  and  from  that  day  worked  regularly  and 
stoutly.  In  about  a  week,  they  had  got  down  to 
nearly  the  depth  of  the  surrounding  holes,  whose 
owners  had  already  finished,  and  were  gone  away  to 
fresh  ground. 

"  Wo  are  certainly  about  down,"  said  George, 
striking  his  pick  into  the  gravel  at  his  feet;  when 
down  indeed  it  went,  and  he  tumbled  into  a  hole  like 
a  cellar  beneath  I  The  active  neighbours  had  under- 
mined their  claim,  and  had  walked  off  with  the 
booty!  Soon  there  was  a  crowd  of  diggers  round 
the  hole,  pretty  well  aware  of  what  would  take  place, 
and  loud  was  the  laughter  at "  the  gentleman's  cellar," 
and  loud  exclamations  of  "  what  a  sell  1 " 

Wo  shall  not  follow  our  heroes  step  by  step, 
throngh  this  arduous  6eld.  Their  experience  was 
varied,  often  comical,  but  by  no  means  amusing  to 
them  —  least  of  all,  profitable.  The  four  pounds  of 
George  Widdrington — their  sole  resource,  for  Adam's 
little  fund  was  gone — were  rapidly  melting  away; 
and  of  all  the  tons  of  gold  which  had  been  secured, 
not  an  ounce  had  yet  fallen  to  their  share.  They  had 
worked  on  the  hill  and  in  the  valley;  in  the  wet  ] 
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in  the  dry.  They  had  mshed  away  to  new  rushes, 
and  tried  fresh  spots  for  themselyes,  with  the  same 
result  Starvation  stood  before  them.  ^'  This  will 
never  do  I  **  exclaimed  Adam  Swinburne.  And  the 
next  morning  there  stretched  across  the  front  of  their 
little  blanket-tent,  occupying  some  six  feet  by  five, 
and  three  feet  high,  in  large  black  letters  traced  on  a 
piece  of  calico  with  the  end  of  a  bruised  stick,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  blacking-bottle,  this  magnificent  mono* 
graph,  '<  Medical  Hall.  Dr.  Swinburne,  from 
THE  Royal  College  op  Surgeons." 
Let  us  see  what  will  come  of  that. 


As  the  great  Dr.  Swinburne  could  not  leave  the 
Medical  Hall,  he  set  himself  about  enclosing  it  with 
post  and  rail,  and  ornamenting  it  by  the  importation 
of  various  flowering  shrubs  from  the  neighbouring 
forest  He  had  neither  mortar  nor  scales,  nor  any 
drugs  to  weigh  and  compound  in  them ;  so  he  pro- 
posed to  supply  himself  from  a  druggist's  not  far  ofi^, 
should  he  be  fortunate  to  obtain  any  patients.  And 
these  were  not  long  wanting.     Accidents  were  con- 
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stasti/  occurring  on  the  field,  and  George,  who  was 
prowling  about  for  fresh  claims,  was  sure  to  cry  out, 
"  To  Dr.  Swinburne's !"  and  helped  to  carry  tlie 
pctieot  there.  Adam's  real  cleverness  was  soon  per- 
ceived, and  practice  followed  rapidly.  Not  a  word 
of  advice  was  given  under  a  sovereign,  and  a  few 
doses  of  medicine  were  rewarded  with  an  ounce — 
that  is,  an  ounce  of  gold,  value  three  pounds  seven- 
teen shillings. 

"Who  would  dig?"  said  Adam,  triumphantly, 
as  he  tossed  the  first  real  sovereign  in  his  hands. 
"  George,  you  shall  be  tent-keeper  and  cook,  and 
we  'U  go  halves  till  there 's  enough  for  you  to  start  as 
a  lawyer  with  in  Melbourne ;  and  then  you  shall 
give  me  halves  for  the  first  year.  There !  That 
know  is  a  good  bargain  for  me." 

George  set  to  work  in  his  new  post.  Soon, 
had  a  Medical  Hall  of  really  grand  dimensions  for 
canvas,  and  not  only  a  pestle  and  mortar  and  me- 
dicines, but  Adam  had  liis  horse,  and  rode  far  and 
wide  through  the  diggings.  George  was  groom ; 
and,  as  they  bad  little  to  be  robbed  of  in  the  tent — 
for  Adam  every  evening  carried  his  cash  to  the  gold- 
office  at  the  government  camp — when  Adam  was  on 
his  rounds,  George  amused  himself  by  felling  poles 
in  the  woods  just  by>  and  peeling  stringy-bark,  with 
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which  he  soon  built  a  stable  near  the  Medical  Hall. 
The  horse  was  fed  on  hay  and  oats  at  a  shilling  a 
pound  each ;  and  they  themselves  on  bread  at  five 
shillings  the  quartern  loaf^  potatoes  at  one  shilling  a 
poundj  and  fresh  butter  at  five  shillings.  But  what 
then  ?  The  gold  now  flowed  in  in  a  royal  stream. 
Adam  plucked  out  a  digger's  tooth — a  pound; 
clapped  a  piece  of  sticking-plaster  on  a  bruised  arm — 
a  pound;  gave  a  dose  of  salts  in  a  bottle  of  water  and 
a  little  colouring  matter — a  pound.  Nothing  was 
done  under  a  pound  popped  into  the  hand  at  the 
moment  A  particular  case,  and  down  came  ''an 
ounce." 
"Doctor,**  a  digger  would  say,  "just  look  at  my 

leg." 

"Hal  I  see,"  replies  Adam.  "You  must  give  over 
drinking." 

"  That's  true,"  says  the  fellow.  "  But  doctor,  I'  ve 
no  money,  but  there's  an  ounce." 

There  was  a  deal  of  dysentery.  Adam  might  have 
said  with  a  certain  doctor,  "  A  world  of  sickness  I 
Providence  has  been  very  kind  to  us  lately  I "  but  he 
was  too  humane.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  but 
exult  in  his  unbounded  success.  "  This  is  the  true 
gold  mine,  George ;  you  '11  soon  have  to  be  off  to 
Melbourne,  and  commence  conveyancer.     And  yet, 


what  am  I  to  do  without  you?  Who  is  to  watch  ray 
tent,  &nd  cook,  and  keep  all  straight,  and  have  mj 
horae  ready,  and  in  anch  condition?  It  is  really  a 
shame,  George,  to  make  a  croom  and  butler  of  you; 


but  there  is  nobody  tl 
few  weeks."  In  fact 
at  the  rate  of  eight  t 
One  morning  Ada 
day's  ride  before  hin. 
a  low  flat,  where  q 
collected,  and  heaps  o 


I  do  like  you.     Well,  g 
's  practice  was  already  , 
a-year. 

i  up,  for  he  had  a  bard 
lus  fever  was  raging  in 
of  stagnant  water  had 
d  all  kinds  of  impurities 


were  scattered  over  the  ground,  and  rotted  and  fes- 
tered in  the  sun.  He  had  been  there  day  aAer  day 
for  the  last  week,  not  only  attending  to  the  numerous 
poor  people  who  were  attacked  by  the  fever,  bat  In 
seeing  sanitary  measures  carried  ont,  by  boming  or 
burying  the  putrid  matter.  He  had  been  led  by  the 
fetid  odour  brought  on  the  wind  to  a  hill  which  over- 
looked the  flat,  and  there  had  discovered  a  scene  that 
made  him  stand  in  utter  astonishment  It  was  a 
slaughter-yard,  which  had  been  recently  deserted  by 
the  butchers  being  actually  driven  away  by  the 
intolerable  stench,  and  the  legions  of  flies  which  en- 
veloped them  at  their  business,  and  made  it  impossible 
to  proceed.  And  what  a  scene  I  The  whole  hill-top 
was  one  mass  of  dried  gore  and  piles  of  bullock's 
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heads^  all  rotting  in  an  inconceivable  foetor^  ani 
blackened  over  with  flies^  which  rose  up  with  a  sound 
as  of  thunder.  Torrents  of  gore  had  rolled  dow^n  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  and  the  fenced  slaughter-yard  was 
hung  with  hides  which  had  curled  and  dried  to  the 
hardness  of  boards  in  the  sun.  No  wonder  at  the 
typhus  which  raged  below. 

Adam  rode  ofiF  to  the  government  camp,  where 
an  inspector  lived  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  whose  main  business  was  to  prevent 
these  very  nuisances.  But  the  man  said  no  men 
were  to  be  got  to  cover  up  the  decomposing  mass. 
Adam  appealed  to  the  commissioners,  who  replied 
with  a  shrug,  and  asked  where  the  men  at  a  pound 
a-day  each  were  to  be  found.  Without  waiting  to 
give  a  reply,  he  rode  back  to  the  flat,  called  together 
the  diggers,  and  told  them  they  must  either  relinquish 
the  gold  in  the  flat,  or  their  lives ;  or  they  must  come 
to  the  rescue,  and  bury  the  horrible  Golgotha.  At 
once,  and  to  a  man,  they  shouldered  pick  and  shovel, 
mounted  the  hill  of  abomination,  and  in  a  single  day 
its  horrors  were  buried  deep  and  secure  from  evil  or 
offence. 

This  morning  poor  Adam,  however,  reeled  for- 
ward, as  he  rose  from  his  bed,  and  fell  on  the 
floor. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"  Gracious  heavens,  Adain,  what  ails  you  ?  "  cried 
George,  sjirmgisg  to  his  assistance. 

But  Adam  had  already  partly  recovered  himself, 
and  sitting  up,  rubbed  his  hand  across  bis  forchcaci, 
and  said,  "  Oh  ray  head  I  my  head  I     What's  this  ? " 

"  What  is  it?  "  asked  George,  in  alarm;  "ho^i-do 
you  feel,  Adam  ?  " 

"  Dizzy  I  dizzy  I "  said  Adam,  "  the  tent  goes 
round  with  me  —  the  ground  reels — Heaven  help 
me  I  I  must  lie  down." 

He  lay  down  again  on  his  bed,  while  George, 
leaning  over  him  in  the  utmost  teri-or  and  anxiety, 
said, 

"111  mn  for  the  doctor,  Adam;  yon  are  very, 
very  ill,  I  know." 

"  Tes,"  said  Adam,  "  do,  dear  George ;  I  know 
what  it  is — it  is  that  fatal  typhus." 

George  darted  from  the  tent  like  one  possessed, 
with  nothing  on  but  his  shirt  and  trousers.  With 
bare  feet,  and  careless  of  the  myriads  of  broken 
bottles  which  strew  the  ground  of  every  digging,  he 
rushed  along,  unmindful  of  wondering  looks  and 
numberless  inquiries  from  the  surprised  spectators. 
The  same  kind-hearted  medical  man  who  had  attended 
Adam  before  was  soon  at  his  bedside.  Adam  wss 
lying  still,  but  pale;   the  slightest  attempt  to  raise 
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his  head  producing  the  same  reeling,  rolling  sensation. 
The  doctor  at  once  pronounced  it  an  attack  of  typhus, 
and  that  it  had  seized  powerfully  on  the  system.  It 
must,  he  said,  have  been  gathering  head  for  several 
days,  but  had  been  unperceived  by  Adam  from  his 
state  of  active  exertion  and  excitement  He  ordered 
the  tent  to  be  kept  cool  and  well  open  to  the  air,  and 
sent  in  immediately  the  necessary  remedies.  He 
promised  to  see  him  again  in  a  very  few  hours,  and 
to  get  another  young  surgeon  to  attend  Adam's 
patients.  When  he  left  the  tent,  George  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  by  the  bed,  and,  seizing  Adam's 
hand,  he  said, — 

"  O,  Adam  1  if  I  could  but  suffer  this  for  you — 
you  who  are  so  much  wanted — so  useful — and  I 
who  am  of  no  use  to  anybody." 

"You,  George  I  why  you  are  everything  to  me. 
What  could  I  do  without  you  now  ?  Listen,  and  yet 
don't  frighten  yourself,  but  let  me  speak  to  you  while 
I  can,  for  I  may  become  delirious." 

George  gave  a  groan,  and  turned  deathly  pale. 

"  Nay,  now,"  continued  Adam,  **  you  are  frighten- 
ing yourself,  and  yet  all  may  be  well,  and  most  likely 
will,  for  I  am  young  and  strong,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  be  prepared.  Hear,  then.  If  anything  happens 
to  me,  you  are  to  take  everything  for  the  present — 
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sell  everything ;  and  with  tlie  money  in  the  bank,  go 
down  to  Melbourne,  and  commence  yoar  career ;  you 
will  succeed ;  and  when  yon  can  do  it  without  incon- 
venience, settle  the  few  hundred  pounds  on  my  mo- 
ther and  Bister — they  are  poor,  and  will  miss  me." 

Hero  Adam  was  silent,  as  if  serious  thoughts 
pressed  on  him,  and  George  was  weeping  and  sobhing, 
strong  man  as  he  was,  in  an  utter  abandonment  of 
grief.     But  Adam  said  again: 

"  Why,  how  now,  George  I  that  is  really  weak 
of  you — I  have  no  fear  any  way  myself — if  the  fever 
should  carry  me  off,  God's  will  be  done  !  bul  I  am 
not  imagining  that ;  I  only  tell  you  what  I  should,  as 
a  prudent  man,  tell  you.  Pray  get  a  branch,  and 
drive  away  these  flies." 

George  recovered  himself,  brought  at  once  a 
leafy  branch,  and  began  waving  it  near  Adam's  head 
to  keep  the  flies  from  his  face. 

"  That  is  a  delicious  fan  too,"  said  Adam,  with  a 
smile ;  "  and  if  yon  could  read  to  me  a  Uttle  in  the 
Gospels,  that  wonld  indeed  be  luxurious." 

George  took  the  book,  and  began.  His  heart 
now  clung  to  every  word  as  to  the  sole  anchor  of 
earthly  existence. 

But  Adam's  precautions  soon  showed  themselves 
just.     The  disease,  spite  of  the  most  skilful  and  un- 
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remitting  efforts  of  the  doctor,  grew  and  went  on 
resistlessly.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot;  the 
flies,  drawn,  no  doabt,  by  the  miasma  of  the  com- 
plaint, poured  in  by  legions — eager,  fearless,  intensely 
active,  and  assailant  legions  —  and  it  required  all 
George's  exertions  to  whisk  them  away  with  his 
never-resting  branch  from  the  face  of  his  friend. 

Adam's  head  was  become  more  confused,  his 
thoughts  wandered,  he  was  already  delirious,  though 
quietly  so,  and  his  mind  was  busy  in  the  home  of  his 
youth.  He  told  his  mother  and  sister  what  he  had 
been  doing  for  them,  how  successful  he  had  been ;  a 
few  more  years,  and  he  should  come  back  a  very, 
very  rich  man,  and  then  they  should  never  know  any 
more  poverty,  any  more  necessity  with  all  its  cur- 
tailings and  contrivings.  There  was  another  being — 
a  Mary  Hepburn — who  made  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
picture  of  that  fair  future,  and  his  dear  friend  George, 
his  friend  and  brother,  how  were  they  all  to  love  him 
for  his  kindness  and  faithful  affection  to  him. 

As  he  uttered  these  things,  George  listened  with 
a  heart  ready  to  break,  and  often  started  up  wildly, 
as  if  he  would  snatch  and  tear  away  the  clinging 
evil  that  enveloped  him.  He  saw  here  revealed  the 
daily  thoughts  which  reigned  in  the  mind  of  poor 
Adam  ^  which  had  made  his  rides  so  delightful,  his 
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dnties  so  easv ;  and  now,  if  the  worst  happeneii, 
what  was  to  become  of  those  beloved  beings  for 
wh<»n  he  had  thus  planned  and  toil«d?  How  was  be 
himsdf  to  bear  it? 


Hjs  reflections  w 
of  the  doctor,  atte 
George's  heart  felt 
proof  that  the  dw 
requested  George  i 
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mother  medical  man. 
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mseif  alarmed.  They 
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not  be  cast  down ;  but  1  fear  the  fever  will  prove  too 
strong  for  us.  It  is  a  bad  case,  and  I  am  very  sorry. 
Poor  Swinburne!  he  is  a  fine  fellow,  a  noble  'ellow! 
I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  man.  So  clever,  so 
modest,  and  so  good.  If  ever  there  was  a  martyr  to 
a  kind,  generous  heart,  it  is  our  friend.  But  what 
are  you  about?"  perceiving  George  standing  as  if 
frozen  to  the  spot,  and  trembling  in  every  joint  with 
emotion. 

"  Yon  must  not  give  waj-,  Mr.  WiJdrington — you 
must  not,  indeed;  we'll  try  yet  —  we  may  succeed. 
All  is  as  God  wills,  and  as  for  you,  you  have  so  much 
to  do.  You  must  keep  the  tent  as  cool  as  you  can  ; 
and  these  cursed  flies,  don 't  let  them  tcazo   him ; 
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moisten  the  patient's  lips  with  water^  keep  these  cool- 
ing wet  cloths  to  his  head^  and  Pil  be  back  presently." 

The  doctors  in  silence  took  their  leave.  George 
went  in^  threw  himself  down  by  the  sufferer's  bed^ 
kissed  passionately  his  bnrning  forehead^  and  his 
feveredj  dry  hand^  while  poor  Adam  slept  somidly 
and  onconscious  of  his  friend's  affliction.  What  a 
watch  of  deep  and  speechless  wretchedness  was  that 
of  George  Widdrington !  With  no  soul  to  exchange 
a  thought^  a  care^  with — all  alone  in  the  world  with 
this  great  grief,  this  overwhelming  terror  and  trouble. 
Yet  incessantly  he  waved  the  protecting  bought  keep- 
ing back  the  undaunted  pestilence  of  flies^  and  re- 
placing cool  cloths  on  the  burning  head  of  his  friend, 
and  moistening  his  parched  lips. 

The  doctor  re-appeared. 

"He  sleeps  I"  cried  George;  "sleeps  deep  and 
quietly — that  must  be  well." 

The  information  elicited  no  approving  nod,  or 
brightening  expression,  from  the  doctor. 

"  It  is  comatose  sleep,"  he  said ;  "  it  bodes  us  no 
good." 

G-eorge  was  struck  dumb,  and  the  coldness  of 
death  seemed  to  go  through  his  very  marrow. 

In  that  warm  season  of  a  climate  so  much  warmer 
than  our  own^  the  progress  of  disease  was  rapid. 

I  4 
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t  m.     Night  came;  the  tormenting  fliet 
r,  lad  G«4>i^  sat  motionless  bj  tbe  ^ck  bed, 
e  of  desolation.     Adam  moved,  opened  his 
Kjrs,  and  aaea^  GecHrge  as  he  there  sat,  haggard 


andgfaoat£ke  with 
pot  fMtt  his  hand  i 
"Dearest  Geof^ 
I  toMgiDed  it  befi 
have  many  d«ar 
this  cotmtrjT — gc 
And — bat  I  wiU 
mj-  beloved  ones,  i 
now,  dear  George,  o 


Old  hzrrovring  ansien', 

t  pairt  I  feel  it — and 
ta  must  bear  up.  Yon 
'  you  are  not  happy  in 
that  is  the  best  fortune. 
it — you  will  be  kind  to 
!  been  kind  to  me.  And, 
e  chapter  of  St.  John." 


Gixirge  was  beside  himself  with  grief ;  he  sobbcJ -i 
hyiterieally,  but  could  not  speak  a  word.  Yet  he^ 
rose,  brought  the  Bible,  and  after  a  hard  struggle-^ 
with  himself,  lie  opened  the  book  and  read,  "  Let  noU 
your  hearts  be  troubled.  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe^ 
also  in  me.  In  my  father's  house  there  are  many  "* 
mansions.     I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 

At   this   point   George  felt  a  strong  pressure  of^ 
Adam's  hand.     He  looked  at  him.     Adam  gave  him    - 
an  inexpressibly  aft'ectionate  smile,  and  once   more 
his  eyes  closed  — his  grasp  relaxed — and  George  sat 
silently  gazing  upon  him.     This  bad  continued  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,    when   he    perceived   Adam 
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slightlj  move^  give  a  faint  sigh^  and  lie  still.  It  was 
an  ominons  stillness.  Greorge  started  up,  put  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  and  sank  hack  into  his  seat, 
clasping  his  head  hard  between  his  hands.  Adam 
was  dead  I 

If  ever  there  was  a  desolate  spot  on  earth,  it  was 
that  tent  that  night ;  if  ever  a  grief-prostrated  being, 
it  was  poor  George.  Through  those  long  dark  hours 
he  sat,  and  the  whole  world  seemed  dark  with  him. 
Till  that  moment  he  never  seemed  to  have  known  all 
the  goodness  and  pleasantness  of  his  friend, — never 
to  have  valued  him  aright.  That  cheerful,  hopeful 
soul, — that  generous,  unselfish  nature, — that  mind 
so  full  of  knowledge  and  sunny  thoughts,  and  cordial, 
genial  humour.  From  the  sight  of  the  future  he 
shrunk  back ;  from  that  dark  solitary  road  that  he 
must  travel  amongst  rude  strangers  alone. 

But  time  stops  for  neither  the  happy  nor  the 
miserable.  Morning  came,  and  with  it  the  doctor 
and  the  flies.  In  a  kindly  but  energetic  tone,  he 
told  George  that  he  must  rouse  himself;  that  the 
funeral  must  take  place  that  very  day,  and  covering 
over  the  body  with  a  sheet,  he  bade  George  go  and 
attend  to  the  horse  while  he  went  and  gave  the  neces- 
sary orders.  When  he  returned,  he  forced  George 
away  with  him  to  his  own  tent,  and  kept  him  there. 


I 


ISS  TALLXKGETTA. 

We  must  not  dwell  on  tbis  melancholy  pirt  of 
our  story.  In  a  few  days  tlie  remains  of  Adam 
Swinburne  slept  in  the  already  populous  cemetery  of 
Foreat  Creek.  George,  exerting  himself  under  the 
kindly  influence  of  the  doctor,  had  sold  the  tent  and 
effiK^ts,  the  doctor  wisliing  to  purcliase  the  horse,  and 
for  which,  spite  of  George's  remonstrances,  he  paid  a 
very  handsome  price,  though  his  medical  attendance 
had,  of  course,  been  gratuitous  to  his  brotlier  prac- 
titioner. The  money  George  had  transferred  to  th« 
Bank  of  Australasia,  in  Melbourne,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  reserve  for  his  own  necessities,  and  as 
a  loan,  and  sent  an  order  to  pay  it  over  to  their  bank 
in  London,  for  Adam's  mother,  to  whom  he  wrote 
the  melancholy  news  of  her  son's  decease. 

For  himself,  the  prospect  of  a  sedentary  life  in 
Melbourne,  even  with  the  hope  of  achieving  a  brilliant 
ibrtune,  bad  at  present  no  charms.  At  his  heart 
there  lay  a  heavy,  cheerless  weight  He  seemed  to 
need  action,  constant,  restless  acUon, — the  air  of  the 
hills,  the  free  freshness  of  the  forest,  hard  travel,  hard 
labour,  to  drive  the  deadly  torpor  from  his  spirit,  to 
give  him  sleep  at  night  There  was  a  fever  in  his 
blood  that  seemed  to  nrge  him  on  and  on.  So,  in 
the  rude  phrase  of  the  digger,  he  once  more  humped 
his  swag,  that  is,  threw  the  roUed-np  bUmket  on  his 
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back^  with  pick^  shovel^  and  tin  dish^  and  set  out  for 
fresh  scenes. 

We  need  not  follow  him  too  minutely.  He 
travelled  from  one  gold-field  to  another^  and  dug 
laboriously,  and  with  varied  success.  But  he  was 
always  a  solitary  digger ;  he  never  felt  as  if  he  could 
take  a  stranger  into  the  place  of  Adam  the  inimitable. 
Autumn  found  him  at  the  Ovens,  much  improved  in 
his  funds,  but  still  restless  and  melancholy.  Besides 
the  death  of  Adam  Swinburne,  he  had  other  griefs 
which  lay  heavy  upon  him.  Since  he  set  foot  on 
Australian  ground  he  had  never  received  a  single 
line  firom  any  one  at  home,  nor  could  he  learn  from 
any  new  arrival  that  his  letters  homeward  had  been 
more  fortunate.  Every  one  attributed  the  fact, 
which  was  by  no  means  a  solitary  one, — there  were 
thousands  of  like  cases,  —  to  the  inefiScient  condition 
of  the  Melbourne  post-office,  which,  from  a  false 
economy  of  the  colonial  government,  was  not  half 
manned,  and  was  become  an  unfathomable  limbo  of 
letters  and  newspapers. 

But  this  theory  did  not  remove  the  fact  that 
George  had  had  no  communication  with  his  homo 
friends,  and  a  thousand  uneasy  and  gloomily-shaping 
fancies  haunted  his  mind.  Had  he  not  acted  a 
foolish  part  ?     Thrown  recklessly  away  the  brightest 


r""^  nuo  cooid  gjyg 

«««nor,  wlioludorigl 

"M,  then  bad  sailed 

ran  off  to  Ihe  diggio, 

that  his  own  familjr  „ 

hray  was  deai      T^h 

Mowbraj.,  he  seemed  t 

he   aid,    "Aj,  and 

Master  Widdringtonf 

Mowbraj-  was   grown  I 

There  was  not  a  worn. 

cany  her  shoes  after  b 

»■««,  he  reckoned  she  w 

at  least" 

Thai  was  the  onlj  , 
since  be  landed;  and  po< 
infomalion  of  sncb  a  i 
disturb  bim.  He  resoly, 
•he  prodigal    son,    unless 
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of  a  new  gold-field  at  Lake  Oraeo,  on  the  Gippsland 
side  of  the  snowy  mountains.  It  was  an  expedition 
that  seized  powerfully  on  his  feverish^  restless  mind. 
IS'ew  scenes  in  the  wildest  mountain  regions^  a  stout 
^alk  by  swift  rivers,  and  through  mountain  forests, 
over  snow-crowned  peaks,  and  amid  the  vigorous 
^inds  of  autumn, —  his  heart  felt  cooled  and  lightened 
at  the  thought  of  it  From  Omeo  to  Alberton  was 
lut  a  few  days'  journey,  and  then  he  would  take  ship 
for  Melbourne  and  home. 

The  distance  to  Omeo  from  the  Ovens  was  a 
hundred  and  seventy  miles.  In  three  long  days,  he 
had  rounded  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  near  Reid's 
Mill,  and  traced  a  good  long  track  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mitta-Mitta.  The  river  had  ceased  to  pursue 
its  quiet  course  in  the  lowlands,  and  came  gaily  and 
with  a  crystal  clearness  and  vivacity  through  the 
steeper  valley.  Our  hero,  in  his  scarlet  blouse, 
belted  at  the  waist,  and  displaying  there  his  trusty 
revolver,  and  with  his  rug  rolled  neatly  on  his  back, 
his  shovel  slung  by  its  handle  on  the  elve  of  his 
pick,  cut  a  striking  figure  as  he  strode  along.  His 
tall  and  graceful  form,  his  elastic  step,  bid  those 
who  followed  him  to  expect  a  face  of  equally  fresh 
and  handsome  character  to  turn  upon  them  as  they 
passed  ;  and  there  was  an  evident  feeling  of  surprise 
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manifested  in  tlie  grave  looks  of  the  paasers-by,  at 

the  really  handsome    but  careworn  featnres  of  the 

young  man.      Handsome   brown   hair  beneath   \m 

raddy  wide-awake,  and  a.  slio 

rt,  rather  golden-hoed 

beard,    ought    to                   i 

Tged   to    a.    youthfully 

cheerful    face,   but 

aded    fine   featnres  on 

which    there    lay 

hue,     and     a     settled 

gloom. 

George  Widdr 

seated   on  a  fallen  tree 

by  the  wayside  oi 

;of  the  third  day  of  his 

journey.     He  was 

rhether  he  should  there 

pitch  hiB 

litlle  tent 

ight,  or  make  another 

step  onward.  The  country  was  become  hilly,  and 
increasingly  toilsome  for  the  traveller.  Green  ranges, 
thinly  scattered  witli  trees,  rose  finely  at  the  feet  of 
still  more  lofty  and  thickly  wooded  heights  ;  and  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  scenery  with  a  pleasure  which 
strongly  tempted  him  to  stop  there  for  the  night. 
While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind, 
a  couple  of  equestrians  appeared  ascending  ihc  road. 
The  one  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  the  other  a  young 
lady  of  striking  figure,  and  in  a  fashionable  habit  and 
riding-hat.  The  lady  was  mounted  on  a  remarkably 
handsome  horse,  and  came  slowly  on,  conversing  with 
the  elderly  gentleman  in  a  voice  which  excited,  by 
its  musical  and  cultivated  tones,  the  wonder  of  our 
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traveller.      ''  Do  these  deserts^"  he  said  to   himself, 
'^  send  forth  apparitions  like  these  ? '' 

As  the  strangers  passed,  thej  both  gazed  earnestly 
at  George,  as  if  they  saw  more  than  an  ordinary 
digger  in  his  appearance.  He  involuntarily  raised 
his  hat  to  the  lady  who  rode  nearest  to  him,  and  she 
retomed  the  courtesy  by  a  graceful  inclination  of  the 
head  and  a  pleasant  smile.  But  George  Widdrington 
followed  the  lady  with  a  fixed  regard  that  partook  of 
no  little  astonishment.  What  a  lovely,  sensible  face : 
and  what  a  strong  likeness  to  Ellen  Mowbray  I  The 
form  was  taller,  the  face  of  a  more  mature  character ; 
there  was  a  wide  difference,  and  yet  a  most  wonderful 
resemblance.  It  was  Ellen,  and  it  was  not :  but  who 
could  it  be  having  so  kindred  a  look  in  this  far- 
off  world?  George  was  lost  in  astonishment  and 
greatly  excited,  and  while  his  eyes  were  still  fixed 
on  the  strange  vision,  he  saw  her  speak  to  her  com- 
panion. They  stopped  their  horses,  and  the  gentle- 
man came  back. 

There  was  a  remarkable  mildness  and  gentleness 
in  his  appearance,  and  addressing  George,  evidently 
as  a  gentleman,  he  said : 

You  are  bound  for  Omeo,  probably  ?  " 

Yes,"  replied  George. 

The  night  is  coming  on,^'  said  the  stranger,  <'  and 
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the  roads  beyond  here  are  very  steep.  Had  you  wrt 
better  stay  here?  My  hat  is  jnst  on  the  hill  tliers' 
—  [minting  to  a  white  house,  not  far  off,  that  steod 
boldly  overlooking  the  country. 

"  Thank  you,"  wrgej   smiling,  "  but ! 

carry  my  house  i  nching  his  swag. 

"  But  I  think  .'r,"  rejoined  the  amialile 

old  gentleman, '  luch    at   your    serTicc 

The  night,  I  thi  rtormy.     The  birds  are 

flocking   in  crov  im  the  mountains,  ud 

that  tells  of  wilt  he  hills." 

'*  You  are  very  said  George,  whose  own 

curiosity  drew  him  vigorously  to  learn  something 
more  of  the  lady.  "  I  will  gratefully  accept  your 
hospitality." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  llie  gentleman,  heartily. 
"  You  will  see  the  track  above,"  and  he  rode  on. 

George  followed,  full  of  strange  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  wonderfully  struck,  when  he  reached 
the  level  of  tlic  range  on  which  the  station  stood,  at 
the  view  of  the  country  around.  Above  and  before 
him  ascended  lofty  piles  of  liilis,  dark  with  forests, 
and  hold  with  projecting  forelands  and  retiring  coves. 
BlIow  lay  a  vast  country  and  boundless  breadth  of 
dark  woods,  and  near  at  hand  green  and  swelling 
fields,  having  a  soft  yet  bold   beauty  and  a  verdure 
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sprinkled  with  graceful  trees,  as  if  human  cultivation 
and  taste  had  been  at  work  there,  instead  of  the 
spirit  of  nature,  which  alone  it  was. 

As  he  drew  near  the  house,  he  saw  that  it  was 
embellished  by  a  large  garden,  in  which  apple-trees 
hung  with  their  autumnal  crop  in  the  most  prodigal 
profusion,  in  such  abundance  that  they  were  obliged 
to  be  propped  to  prevent  the  branches  being  torn  o£f 
by  their  load«  In  front,  seats  were  placed  on  turf 
under  the  trees,  and  everywhere  there  were  proofs 
that  people  of  superior  taste  lived  there,  who  had 
ideas  beyond  mere  squatting.  George  took  his  way 
to  the  apartment  where  casual  callers  of  the  digger 
class  were  generally  entertained,  and  deposited  his 
load  on  the  floor.  But  the  master  of  the  house 
speedily  appeared,  and  requested  him  to  accompany 
him  to  his  own  sitting-room,  first  offering  him  an 
adjoining  bed-room  to  wash  in. 

On  entering  the  sitting-room,  which  likewise 
presented  many  instances  in  its  furnishing  of  the 
same  superior  style  of  living  as  was  obvious  without, 
he  was  presented  to  tlie  young  lady  he  had  lately 
seen,  and  who,  having  put  off  her  riding-dress,  was 
busy  preparing  tea,  which  was  on  the  table. 

The  likeness  to  Ellen  Mowbray  was  not  now  so 
striking,  and  yet  there  was  a  likeness,  in  expression 
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as  well  as  feature.  But  her  form  was  taller  and 
more  slender,  and  she  coold  not  be  less  tlias  six  or 
seven-and-twenty  years  of  age.  She  advanced  u 
her  father  introduced  George,  saying,  "  Here  is  our 


guest,"  with  the  most 
ness,  and  offered  the 
^ell  as  by  his  inst 
showing  that  she  kne 
a  digger  in  costume. 
"  You  have  done 
while  motioning  hin 
whieh  stood  not  onl_  i.^_  . 
dishes  of  meat  and  pies,  "  fa 


md  yet  lady-like  sweet- 
aan  her  hand,  thus,  as 
their  own  apartment, 
be  a  gentleman,  thongh 

think,  sir,"  she  said, 
leated  at  the  table,  on 
taratna,  but  substantial 
stay  here,  for  the  moun- 


tains are    becoming   almost   too   winterly   fi>r   tent 


George  said  be  certainly  was  much  better  off  here 
on  many  accounts. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  her  father,  who  was  bnsily 
helping  their  guest  to  some  smoking  beef-steak,  "  that 
I  fear  you  will  fiad  yourself  too  late  at  Omeo  for  this 
season?  The  winter  rains  are  certainly  coming, 
and  there  will  be  too  much  water  to  allow  yon 
to  work." 

"I  shall  then  only  have  my  usual  lade,"  mi 
George. 

"You  have  not  been  lucky  ?  "  asked  hla  host 
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Not  as  diggers  call  luck,"  the  yoang  man  replied. 

But  as  gentlemen  find  it^  I  suppose/'  said  the 
lad  j>  brightly  smiling.     George  bowed. 

**  But  how  must  I  call  you  my  young  friend  ?  *• 
continued  the  father,  *'  for  one  is  awkward  without 


names.'' 


My  name  is  Widdrington." 
Greorge  Widdrington  ?  "  added  the  young  lady, 
fixing  a  blushing  and  earnest,  yet  brightly  smiling 
gaze  at  him. 

**  How ! "  exclaimed  George.  "  You  know  my 
name ! "    He  sat  fixed  with  amazement. 

''Oh!"  continued  the  lady,  rising  suddenly 
and  seizing  his  hand,  *^  it  is  a  name  very  familiar  to 
us."  And  at  the  same  time  he  found  his  other  hand 
seized  by  the  old  gentleman,  who,  with  his  eye  light- 
ing with  emotion,  exclaimed,  '^Welcome,  Mr. 
Widdrington,  welcome — right  welcome — to  Mount 
Tracy!" 

''  But  may  I  ask,"  said  George,  more  and  more 
overpowered  with  wonder,  ''by  what  means  you 
know  me,  and  who  are  they  by  whom  I  am  thus  so 
kindly  accosted." 

**  Tracy  is  our  name,"  said  the  young  lady. 

*'  Tracy !     If  I  were  in  New  Zealand  the  mystery 

would  be  clear ;  but  here " 
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said  George,  more  and  n 
goes  anollier  mystery,  jo: 
"  ^"o  I  like  lier,  think 
was  I  not  right  when  I  siu 
Widdrington  who  sate  hy 
"Again,  yon  amaze  t 
Mver  saw  me  hefcre  j  11 
me?" 

"Do7onthinklh«lnt 
>ddod  she,  taking  down  i 
amongst  others  on  the  w,I|, 
It  was  one  which  he  had 
Engknd,  given  to  Ellen  J 
sse,"  ho  sate  down  in  .  ,t 
emotion. 

"Bnt  this  wffl  bo  jojfd 
we  must  lose  no  time  in  .end 

"Haye  my  friends  inqnin 
Geoi^. 
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possible  inquiries  after  you?  Don't  yon  know  that 
not  a  word  has  reached  England  respecting  you  since 
you  left  it?" 

"  I  can't  believe  it,"  said  George ;  "  for  no  news, 
except  one  slight  fragment  of  intelligence  through  a 
stranger,  has  ever  reached  me.  As  for  the  papers,  I 
never  read  them," 

That   is  still  more  strange,"  said  Miss  Tracy, 

for  not  a  month  passed  without  letters  having  been 
written  to  you." 

"Of  which,"  replied  Greorge,  "I  never  received 
one." 

"Then  we  have  much  to  tell  you,"  said  Miss 
Tracy,  first  whispering  a  word  in  her  father's  ear ; 
and  then  followed  a  long  revelation  of  events  and 
messages  which  gave  George  the  most  profound 
satisfaction.  His  own  parents  and  brother  were  all 
perfectly  well ;  Miss  Mowbray  was  the  same ;  and 
the  very  facts  of  her  having  sent  over  his  portrait  to 
her  cousin,  and  set  her  to  make  every  possible  inquiry 
after  him,  were  unmistakeable  evidences  that  her 
feelings  towards  him  were  in  no  degree  changed. 
The  whole  was  to  him  like  a  sudden  opening  into  hea- 
ven. A  deadly  weight  was  thrown  from  his  bosom. 
The  hovering  shade  cleared  wonderfully  from  his 
brow.  As  by  a  strange  enchantment,  he  found  himself 
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at  once  in  the  house  of  ofiectionate  friends,  and  m 
communication  with  his  own  nearest  and  dearest 
connections.  The  vast  circle  of  the  globe  seemed 
suddenly  reduc^  to  compassahle  dimensioiis,  over 
which  the  voices  of  th'  )ved  could  at  length 

reach  him. 

After  Mr.  Tracy  1  ed  for  the  night,  he 

sate  with  Miss  Tracj  n  found  tliat  she  was 

perfectly  acquainted  ■  liatory.     She  left  hira 

in  no  doubt  as  to  the  i  unshaken  attachmeot 

of  her  cousin  to  him,  a  zealous  and  continiied 

exertions  she  had  made  to  trace  him  out,  both  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  anxious  &mily  and  her  own.  She 
produced  and  read  iam  many  extracts  from  Ellen'i 
letters,  and  George  went  to  bed  that  night  and  dreamt 
dreams  of  youth  and  happinesa  renewed.  In  the 
noble  heart  of  so  devoted  a  woman  as  Ellen  Mowbray 
he  felt  himself  richer  dian  if  he  had  dng  np  all  the 
gold  in  the  creeks  of  Victoria. 

The  next  day.  Miss  Tracy,  whose  good,  clear 
sense,  and  warm-hearted  character  he  more  and 
more  admired,  took  him  a  long  tide  through  the 
woods  and  hills,  which  greatly  raised  his  ideas  of  the 
coonti^  there,  and  on  their  retam,  as  he  waited  for 
dinner,  he  heard  voices  in  the  adjoining  room,  which 
was  the  sleeping-room  of  Miss  Tracy,  the  house  being 
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only  of  one  storejr,  which  made  him  wonder  what 
guest  had  amved  in  his  absence.  It  was  the  voice 
of  another  lady^  very  like  in  its  utterance  to  that  of 
Miss  Tracy.  Presently,  as  the  conversation  grew 
more  earnest,  he  caught  a  tone  which  thrilled  through 
his  heart  like  fire.  It  was  the  very  tone  of  Ellen 
Mowbray,  as  he  had  heard  it  in  her  happiest  moments, 
and  as  he  thought  he  never  could  confound  with  any 
other.  But  that  could  not  be  hers ;  she  could  not  be 
here. 

As  he  stood  full  of  wonder  in  that  most  wonder- 
fal  house,  which  at  every  instant  gave  him  a  new 
surprise,  a  bright  face  appeared  at  the  door,  an  excla- 
mation of  delight  was  given,  and  Ellen  Mowbray 
herself  was  in  his  arms. 

There  she  was,  glowing  and  trembling  with  emo- 
tion, beautiful  as  ever,  but  with  the  expression  of  a 
saddened  experience,  and  a  woman's  deepest  anxiety, 
stamped  on  those  lovely  mind-ennobled  features. 
George  now  learned  that  after  her  father's  death 
£llen,  on  learning  that  her  uncle  Tracy  had  removed 
firom  New  Zealand  to  this  colony,  had  determined  to 
pay  them  a  visit,  and  learn,  if  possible,  the  fate  of  her 
lover.  She  had  left  her  property  in  the  care  of 
George's  father.  She  had  been  here  three  months, 
occupied —  hitherto  in  vain — with  inquiries  after  him* 
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Tlie  quick  eye  of  Mi&s  Tracy  bad  detected  bim,  or 
be  miglit  hare  crossed  the  mountajna  and  returned 
to  Europe,  there  to  find  that  he  had  passed  her  very 
door  at  the  antipodes. 

George    now     lean  ther    fact,  that     Miss 

Tracy  waa  engaged  Ui  ghbooring   gentleman. 

Captain  Maitland,  w  bout  ten  milea  off,  and 

that  Ellen  was  on  a  lis  mother,  who  lived 

with  him,  at  the  tin  verge's  arrival.      Miss 

Tracy  bad  sent  off  J  a  message  with  the 

joyful  news,  and  hei 

There  needs  no  actempL.  lO  paint  the  happiness 
that  now  reigned  at  Mount  Tracy.  Every  we 
was  as  blest  as  buman  beings  can  be.  There  re- 
mained no  jarring  chord  in  tbe  spiritual  harmony  of 
the  youthful  lovers.  Misa  Tracy  was  supremely 
happy  iD  having  thus  achieved  tbe  happiness  of  ber 
friends,  and  Mr.  Tracy,  whose  mild  and  benevolent 
heart  ngoiced  in  all  human  good,  was  pre-eminently 
happy  in  this  singular  and  fortunate  reunion. 

Tbe  next  day  an  expedition  was  made  to  Cap- 
tain Maitland's,  with  whom  George  Widdrington 
soon  established  a  warm  friendship.  His  simple, 
yet  gentlemanly  and  highly  intelligent  mind  and 
character,  were  such  as  won  universally  all  who 
were  of  an  elevated  or    manly  grade.     His  cbo- 
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racter  differed  much  from  that  of  poor  Adam 
Swinburne^  and  could  never  take  the  same  sacred 
place  in  his  hearty  but  was  one  for  which  he  soon  felt 
a  brotherly  affection.  The  two  young  men  hunted 
together  in  the  woods  and  mountains^  where  the 
kangaroo  and  emu  still  remained  plentifully^  and 
where  the  nightly  bowlings  of  the  wild  dogs  told 
them  that  they  could  never  want  beasts  for  the  chase. 

So  greatly  were  both  Greorge  and  Ellen  Mowbray 
delighted  with  the  country,  and  with  the  society  of 
their  affectionate  relatives^  that  they  determined  to 
settle  there  at  least  for  some  years.  This  resolve 
was  received  by  their  friends  with  exultation.  With 
such  a  society  they  could  never  be  lonely ;  and  the 
noble  features  of  that  mountainous  district,  with  its 
resources  for  the  chase,  and  the  reconnoitring  of  its 
great  herds  of  cattle  which  ranged  the  hills  and  hilly 
glades,  its  free,  uncircumscribed  rides,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  books  and  music  from  England,  gave  a 
grand  charm  to  their  existence. 

The  following  spring,  George  and  Ellen,  and 
Captain  Maitland  and  Miss  Tracy,  were  married  on 
the  same  day,  by  a  neighbouring  clergyman.  The 
Captain  took  his  wife  to  his  own  station,  and  George 
and  Ellen  remained  with  the  kind  and  fatherly  Mr. 
Tracy.     Since  then,  George's  father  and  mother  have 
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Dale   people,  and  who  know  all    about  Simonside 
Moor,  Otterburne,  and  the  Border. 

We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  con- 
genial knot  of  people  than  is  now  settled  about  Mount 
Tracy.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  Widdringtons  and 
Tom  Boyd  talk  themselves  into  such  fits  of  enthu- 
siasm, about  Border  raids,  the  Douglas,  the  Percy, 
and  all  the  tales  of  the  moss-troopers  that  lay  about 
Liddesdale  and  Tynedale,  with  wraiths  and  haunted 
castles,  that  they  think  there 's  no  place  like  Nor- 
thumberland, and  that  some  day  they  will  go  there 
again ;  but  in  our  opinion  it  will  not  be  to-morrow, 
nor  the  next  day,  no,  nor  the  day  after. 


After  Charles's  return  from  his  tour  with  Mr.  Far- 
brother,  he  accepted  a  very  difierent  offer,  that  of 
accompanying  Randall  into  New  South  Wales,  to 
hunt  up  what  is  called  a  mob  of  horses  for  the  Mel- 
bourne market,  a  most  arduous,  but  a  most  profitable 
business.  They  had  to  gather  these  from  distant 
stations;  help  to  collect  them  from  the  wild  forest; 
and  then  bring  them  down,  keeping  these  wild 
creatures  together  in  the  open  hills  and  pastures, 
swimming  them,  and  swimming  with  them  across 
rivers,  and  watching  them  by  night.  It  was  a  pursuit 
which  required   desperate   riding,  violent  exercise. 
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which  were  now  more  or  less  frequent  at  Tallangetta, 
were  the  only  things  which  varied  existence ;  and 
many  a  time  did  a  deep  impatience  of  some  great 
denouement  urge  the  heart  of  Charles  in  his  bosom. 

Nothing  so  broke  up  the  monotonous  calm  of  this 
period^  as  the  warm  spirit  of  controversy^  which^  on 
many  points^  had  sprung  up    in  the  colony^  and^ 
sending  their  animus  into  every  quarter  of  it^  were 
often  strenuously  discussed  at  the  dinner-table  and  in 
the  barrack-room  at  Tallangetta.      We  should  not 
give  the  reader  a  thorough  view  of  the  Squatter's 
Home  at  this  juncture,  if  we  did  not  relate  something 
of  what  took  place  there.     First  and  foremost  amid 
all  questions  stood  the  Waste  Land  question^  and  as 
it  affected  more  than  all  the  interests  of  the  squatters, 
and  the  counter-interests  of  the  public,  so  was  it  dis- 
cussed with  proportionate  energy,  noise,  and  often 
violence,  by  persons  of  the  different  parties.     Then 
there  was  the  question  of  want  of  a  proper  supply  of 
religious  teachers  for  the  bush  and  the  diggings,  and 
with  this  was  mixed  up  wonderful  stories   of   the 
wonderful   growth  of  sudden    riches    amongst   the 
trading  and  speculating  classes  of  Melbourne.     We 
cannot  go  argumentatively  into  these  questions ;  we 
leave  that  to  the  traveller  and  the  statistician ;  but 
we  think  we  can  give  their  leading  features   and 
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Bat  Dinah  Slaughter  sits  alone 

Under  the  Banksia  tree, 
And  all  alone  she  makes  her  moan, — 
**  Not  a  man  wiU  marrj  me. 

^  No,  not  a  man  will  marrj  me. 

Though  I  *m  prettjr  and  girls  are  few ; 
For  I*m  come  of  a  stock  that  gives  a  shock 
And  a  frightnin  to  Jemmy  Drew.** 

Oh !  Jemmy  Drew  was  close  behind, 

And  in  his  arms  he  caught  her; 
Says  "  that*s  not  true,  for  here  *s  Jemmy  Drew, 

And  he  *11  marry  Jeptha*s  daughter.** 


**  Bravo ! "  cried  Charles.    **  I  must  have  that.     I 
know  plenty  of  old  Jepthas." 

But  who  was  this  colonial  poet,  this  Spenser  Gray- 
son, this  man  of  wit  and  story?  He  was  no  fic- 
titious character.  The  annals  of  the  colony  and  the 
pages  of  the  MeUxmme  Argus  can  give  full  informa- 
tion of  him  under  another  name,  and  furnish  the 
curious  reader  with  curious  specimens  of  his  talents, 
with  which  he  favoured  that  journal,  or  our  friends 
at  Tallangetta. 

This  Spenser  Grayson,  or  Dr.  Spenser  Grayson, 
was  a  gentleman  who  had  turned  up  since  Charles 
went  away.  He  professed  to  be  a  naturalist,  and  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  at  a  hut  on  the  Quarriers'  run. 
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near  the  Gonlboum,  where  the  shepfaerd's  wife 
cooked  far  him,  and  from  whence  he  made  his  rides, 
appearing  and  disapirearing  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  hringing  home  with  him  a  quantity  of  plants  and 


a  book,  and  lud  np  in 
^rful  favourite  at  ail  the 
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party.  His  anecc 
bad  lived ;  his  exqu 
racters,  and  droll  stor 
saw  and  beard  them  with  laughter.  He  had  been  in 
India,  in  the  Mauritius,  and  South  America;  uid 
his  information  appeared  immense.  He  was  a  tall, 
well-made  man,  of  at  most  five-and-thirty.  His 
hur  was  black  as  a  raven's.  His  beard,  which  he 
wore  short  and  crisp,  gave  to  his  olive  complesion 
and  handsome  oval  featores  a  somewhat  foreign 
appearance ;  yet  his  style,  tone,  and  language  were 
essentially  English.  He  wore  a  dark  suit,  dark 
grey  pantaloons,  and  black  boots,  cat  round  and 
plfun  at  the  top,  a  little  below  the  knee.  His  hat 
was  a  black  felt,  with  a  broad  brim,  a  broad  band, 
and  flat  crown.  His  hands  were  soft  and  delicate, 
and  adorned   with  jewelled    rings  of  great  valae. 
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Altogether  he  was  a  most  striking  man  in  person  and 
style.  Charles  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  making 
his  acquaintance^  and  was  as  much  fascinated  by  him 
as  the  rest. 

It  was  not  many  days^  indeed^  after  Greorgina's 
singing  of  Jeptha's  Daughter  that  Grayson  sate  in 
the  barrack-room^  with  his  meerschaum  in  his  mouthy 
gravely  listening  to  a  fierce  debate  on  the  Squatter's 
Right  question^  betwixt  Messrs.  Quarrier  of  the 
Groulbourn^  and  Parson  Docker  of  the  Ovens  on  the 
one  part^  and  Dr.  Owen  and  Mr.  George  Thomp- 
son on  the  other^  the  latter  of  whom  were  on  their 
way  to   the    Ovens  from  Castlemaine  to  attend  a 

« 

monster  meeting  on  the  subject.  When  every  one 
had  argued  himself  into  a  fever,  Grayson  said, 
*'  Ciome,  I  '11  give  you  all  the  practical  truths  of  the 
subject  in  a  real  narrative  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge.  We  will  call  it  the  Old  Squatter  and 
the  New." 
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and  more  thicklj-forested  portions^  and  now  anchoring 
in  secluded  creeks  and  bays^  where  they  varied  their 
ocean  life  by  hunting  the  kangaroo  and  emu  through 
the  lovely  pastures  and  the  pleasant  evergreen  woods. 
So  charming  had  they  found  this  life^  that  they  had 
resolved  to  enjoy  it  continually^  and  had  therefore 
built  huts  on  the  shores  of  a  fine  bay^  and  had  steal- 
thily carried  over  in  their  whale-boats  flocks  and 
cattle^  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  a  jocund  and 
plentiful  Robinson  Crusoe  life. 

But  such  fairy  lands^  wherever  they  lie^  are  too 
alluring  to  remain  long  terrm  incognitcB.  King  Ar- 
thur is  supposed  to  have  lain  hidden  some  thousand 
years  or  more  in  the  isle  of  Avalon^  waiting  for  the 
day  when  it  shall  be  necessary  to  turn  out  and  save 
his  country^  and  as  said  country  appears  yet  very 
able  to  save  itself,  he  may,  with  our  consent  and  that 
of  posterity,  probably  stay  there  another  thousand. 
But  that  is  the  only  instance  in  which  a  man  can 
keep  such  a  desirable  country  to  himself.  Little 
Tasmania,  having  been  only  inhabited  by  the  white 
man  about  thirty  years,  was  already  become  glutted 
with  his  flocks  and  herds.  Fertile  as  were  the  valleys 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  a  great  portion  of  the  island 
was  occupied  by  wild,  rugged  mountains,  and  still 
more  by  dense  and  often  barren  forests.     In  these 
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stened  to  with  avidity. 

Not  only  did  individuals  liasten  to  get  over,  but  com- 
panies were  formed,  to  purchase  vessels,  and  large 
tracts  of  country  from  the  natives,  when  they  had 
reached  the  promised  land.  First  and  foremost 
among  these  adventurers  were  John  Pascoe  Fawkner 
and  liis  associates,  who,  procuring  a  ship  from  Sydney, 
steered  across  with  their  cattle  and  people  from  the 
heads  of  the  Tamar  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  the 
present  hay  and  site  of  Port  Phillip. 

But  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  awake,  thousands 
were  on  fire  to  expand  themselves  over  limitless 
regions  of  fertility;  the  cry  of  the  whole  island  was 
"  to-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new;"  and 
others  had  contrived  to  outstrip  the  Fawkner  party. 
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As  their  vessel^  bearings  as  they  supposed^  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  colonj,  made  its  way  up  the  spacious  bay 
of  Port  Phillip,  a  man  descended  from  an  eminence, 
now  called  Indented  Head,  and  warned  away  those 
who  had  hoped  to  be  the  first  patriarchs  of  the  soil. 
This  was  one  John  Batman,  who,  with  a  company  of 
fifteen  others,  including  a  Mr.  Gellibrand — an  emi* 
nent  lawyer  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  destined  to  perish 
by  the  tomahawks  of  the  natives,  and  give  his  name 
to  several  hills  in  the  new  country — had  not  only 
outstripped  Fawkner,  but  had  purchased  a  tract  of 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  natives. 

Thus  he  came  down  on  the  people  of  the  little  ship 
Enterprise,  not  only  as  a  prior  arrival,  but  as  a 
proprietor  of  the  ground.  But  John  Fawkner,  who 
was  destined  to  cut  a  much  greater  figure  in  the 
new  country  than  Batman  of  the  Indented  Head, 
sailed  coolly  up  the  bay,  and  planted  his  standard  on 
a  rising  ground  at  its  head,  and  near  the  mouth  of  a 
pleasant  river.  Here,  disregarding  the  aboriginal 
claims  of  Batman,  he  built  the  first  hut,  opened  the 
first  inn,  ploughed  up  the  first  ground,  issued  the 
first  newspaper  —  a  manuscript  one — and  became 
the  founder,  if  not  of  the  colony,  as  he  yet  styles 
himself,  the  undoubted  founder  of  Melbourne.  The 
Messrs.  Henty,  a  year  or  more  before,  had  established 
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i-.sil'owtfti  Ri;ciin's  purvhase  from  the  wild  tribes  ; 
hi,-w  Riraiin  iwinJIeJ  and  Fawkner  grew,  till  he 
btVA::-!.',  Anvi  rv:;i^ni  ta  this  d:i_v,  a  conspicuous  mem- 
Kt  ot  t;-e  It'cis-itive  council,  and  has  seen  liis  sctile- 
vii-cv.'.  tfxj'ind  in  twenty  yenrs  from  a  knot  of  six  indi- 
^icluil*  tu  a  cicv  of  iiinotv  thousand  inhabitants  ;  — 
all  thv*<i'  w^>[Klcrs  are  to  be  found  written  at  length  in 
the  chronicU's  of  Victoria. 

Amount  tho  tribi's  of  adventurers  who  followed 
in  the  wake  of  Fawkner  and  Batman  as  circumstances 
jvruiittcd,  we  sliall  select  one  group,  and  follow  it  as 
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descriptive  of  the  fortunes  of  the  many.  The  group 
consisted  of  three  men ;  a  tall^  active  young  fellow 
of  not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age^  accompanied 
by  two  sturdy^  rough-looking  louts  of  considerably 
maturer  years.  Tom  Scott^  the  leader  of  the  party, 
had  the  air  of  a  clever  young  farmer.  He  was  full 
six  feet  in  height,  of  a  fair,  fresh-coloured  complexion, 
with  brown  hair,  and  a  brown,  somewhat  thin  beard, 
kept  short,  but  unshaven.  His  face  was  inclined  to 
the  oval,  his  nose  good  and  straight,  his  eye  clear 
and  intelligent,  his  frame  muscular,  but  remarkably 
light  and  active.  He  was  quick  in  his  movements, 
decisive  in  his  manner,  and  seemed  to  possess  the 
most  absolute  influence  over  the  two  heavy  but 
resolute-looking  fellows  who  accompanied  him.  Tom 
Scott  was  mounted  on  a  leanish,  wiry  black  mare, 
and  wore  one  of  those  stout  cabbage-tree  hats  resem- 
bling straw,  which  were  already  exported  from  Sydney, 
a  shooting-coat  of  coarse  grey  cloth,  and  stout  leather 
gaiters,  all  somewhat  dashed  by  exposure  to  weather 
and  the  woods.  Before  him,  rolled  up  tight,  he 
carried  a  blanket  to  wrap  himself  at  night,  and  his 
two  companions  bore  on  their  backs  a  similar  roll, 
with  sundry  tins,  axes,  and  knives  hanging  from  their 
belts.     Every  man  carried  his  gun,  that  of  Tom  Scott 
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It  was  the  vernal  month  of  September.  The  ground 
was  scattered  with  flowers^  the  grass  was  luxuriant 
as  in  the  meads  of  England.  The  dusky  gum-trees 
were  but  sparselj  scattered  over  hill  and  dale^  giving 
to  English  eyes  the  aspect  of  a  park ;  and  along  the 
clear  river  side  grew  masses  of  acacias^  heavy 
with  the  weight  of  vegetable  gold^  which  spread 
their  fragrance  over  the  whole  scene.  Our  Arcadian 
trioj  seeing  their  flocks  were  well  employed  in  the 
green  glades  of  the  forest^  threw  themselves  down 
under  a  venerable  red  gum-tree^  drew  forth  pro- 
visions from  their  swags^  and  one  of  the  bushy- 
bearded  comrades  being  dispatched  to  Fawkner's 
public^  a  little  bark  hut  on  the  opposite  hill^  for  brandy^ 
and  the  other  down  to  the  river  for  water,  they  were 
soon  lolling  in  great  comfort  on  the  sward,  taking  a 
leisurely  survey  of  the  scenes  around  them^  and 
considerably  approving  of  this  first  specimen  of  the 
new  country.  This  scene  consisted  of  the  cheerful 
open  forest  slopes,  trending  downwards  towards  the 
river,  with  wooded  plains  and  low  hills  beyond ;  and 
amongst  the  trees  around  them  the  white  gleam  of 
scattered  tents.  Here  and  there  were  open  spaces 
inrhere  the  trees  had  been  felled,  and  huts  of  bark  or 
slab,  thatched  with  reed,  or  long  coarse  grass  from  the 
^ver-banks,  were  erected^  with  some  little  enclosure 
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for  a  garden,  fenced  in  by  heaps  of  the  gum-tree 
boughs  with  all  their  dried  leaves  upon  them.  A 
few  fowls,  goats,  and  a  stray  cow  or  two — these  were 
the  sum  total  of  the  Melbourne  of  that  day. 

So  soon  as  the  party  found  that  the  flock  wu 
willing  to  trudge  forward  a  little,  they  slowly 
ascended  the  slopes,  and  as  evening  drew  on,  bxJt 
np  their  station  for  the  night  on  the  crown  of  the 
hili,  which  displayed  to  them  beyond  a  wide  stretch 
of  unknown  country,  looking  one  unbroken  mass  of 
forest,  with  different  mountain  ranges  showing  thetn- 
aelves  over  it.  As  near  as  we  can  guess,  they 
camped  their  flock  for  the  m'ght  on  the  very  <pot 
where  another  shepherd  now  watches  his  —  namely, 
the  Bishop  of  Melbonme,  whose  palace  of  solid  nadre 
trap-stone  marks  anmt«ntionaIly  the  first  pastoral 
resting-place  of  Tom  Scott  and  his  sheep. 

Here  they  saw  sights  which  their  successor,  the 
chief  shepherd  of  the  Melboume  of  to-day,  is  too 
late  for.  Numbers  of  the  nBtiTes  were  scattered 
about  over  the  hill  and  on  the  plains  below,  where 
the  riTer  wound  along  between  its  deep  banks,  and 
overhung  with  lofty  trees.  Each  family  was  squatted 
down  under  a  few  gum-tree  boughs,  which  reached 
their  highest  idea  of  domestic  arcbitectnre,  all  except 
the  unmarried  young  m«i,  who  were  located  in 
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groups  at  bougheriea  of  their  own.  Fires  were 
burning  in  the  centre  of  these  sable  family  groups, 
at  which  they  were  roasting  pieces  of  the  flesh  of  the 
kangaroo  or  the  opossum^  and  of  fish  from  the  river ; 
and  they  seemed  to  have  a  particular  penchant  for 
meat  done  rare.  Miserable  groups  they  looked,  some 
with  worn  and  tattered  mantles  of  opossum-skin, 
some  clothed  only  in  the  bare  skins  provided  by 
nature.  Lots  of  little  tun-bellied  children,  innocent 
of  all  wrappings,  tumbled  about  amongst  a  tribe  of 
hungry,  fire-singed  dogs,  and  women  whom  the 
graces  never  deigned  to  recognise,  cowered  behind 
their  lords,  and  caught,  ever  and  anon,  some  half  raw 
and  inferior  morsel  flung  to  them  over  their  spouses' 
shoulders. 

As  the  night  approached,  throngs  of  the  natives, 
men,  women,  children,  and  dogs,  were  all  seen 
moving  to  one  spot,  now  the  quarters  of  a  difierent 
race  —  the  mounted  police.  No  sooner  fell  the  dark- 
ness, than  out  blazed  a  number  of  huge  fires  round 
this  space,  made  of  the  boughs  and  trunks  of  trees. 
Bound  one  of  these,  a  number  of  women  took  their 
places,  squatting  on  the  ground.  Then  came  num- 
bers of  naked  men,  their  swarthy  bodies  hideously 
painted  with  red,  and  striped  in  various  barbarian 
figures  and  lines  of  white  with  pipe-clay.     Every- 
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ied   in  each  hand  a    small  branch   of  Uie 

flowering  wattle,  and  anon  they  ranged  themsetvw 

in  a  wide  circle,  all,  with  elevated  and  outstretclwd 

arniB,  crossing  between  man  and  man  their  wattle- 

twigs.     At  once  ' 

burst  forth  with  a  wild 

kind  of  Bong,  be 

simultaneously  with  tb* 

right  arm,  and  a                   1 

the  dance  of  the  men  in 
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of  a  native  band                     i 
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wilder  grew  the  cries  ana  songs  of  the  women- 
quicker,  quicker,  quicker;  shriller,  louder  rang 
their  notes- — faster,  furiously,  frantically  waved  their 
arms,  and  rapidly,  rapidly,  wildly,  weirdly,  madly 
danced  and  shrieked  the  men.  Top.'  —  all  was  still. 
Then  slow  and  low  and  plaintive  awoke  once  more 
tlie  song  of  the  women,  and  slow  and  mournfully 
moved  the  now  long  lines  of  dancers.  There  was 
something  spectral,  haunting,  and  unearthly  in  the 
scene.  The  movements  were  as  silent  and  flowing  as 
those  of  spirits ;  and  the  fluttering  of  the  tire  flames, 
and  the  wind  in  the  trees,  were  the  only  sounds  which 
mingled  with  the  faint  and  mournful  dirge  of  the 
women.     But  once  more  the  scene  changed.     The 
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songs  of  the  women  became  gradaallj  loader  and 
more  agitated;  the  grim  dancers  accelerated  their 
motions  and  threw  fresh  force  into  their  bounds. 
Again  the  dance  grew  fast  and  furious^  and  the 
shrieks  of  men  and  women^  the  barking  of  dogs^  the 
flashing  of  fires  on  blood-red  bodies^  wild  glaring 
eyes,  and  grinning  teeth,  the  whirl  and  change  of  the 
madlj-leaping  and  bacchanal  route,  produced  a  scene 
of  appalling  wonder  that  can  only  be  expressed  in 
the  words,  savage  life. 

A  day  earlier,  and  our  adventurers  would  have 
been  arrested  in  their  progress  by  having  to  witness 
a  native  battle,  where  boomerangs  and  spears  flew  in 
marvellous  confusion,  and  heavy  waddies  thumped  on 
bark  shields ;  and  where  each  contending  army  might 
have  reported,  in  the  true  Gortschakoff  style — the 
enemy  did  us  no  harm  whatever.  This  was  the  feast 
of  reconciliation. 

These  did  not  seem  very  auspicious  circumstances 
under  which  to  make  a  progress  up  a  wild  country ; 
but  they  were,  in  truth,  the  very  best.  The  natives 
were  drawn  to  this  one  spot  from  many  a  score 
miles  of  wild  woodland,  and  all  the  securer  the  little 
party  drove  on  their  little  flock.  But  in  the  absence 
of  natives,  there  were  still  many  dangers  and  di£fi- 
culties  in   the  way.      The   wilds  were  untracked. 
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colds^  from  living  day  and  night  in  their  wet  clothes. 
What  floor  and  tea  thej  had  they  carried  with  them ; 
there  were  here  no  shops^  or  road-side  inns  to  resort 
to ;  and  though  Tom  Scott  had  turned  his  mare  into 
a  pack-horse^  and  carried  along  with  them  their 
stores  in  panniers  covered  with  a  ballock*s  hide^  they 
were  compelled  to  be  extremely  sparing  of  their 
resources,  for  they  did  not  know  when  they  should 
get  more.  Their  only  chance  of  supply  was  from 
stations,  and  stations  yet  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  only  newly  settled.  The  inhabitants,  therefore, 
were  themselves  mostly  at  their  wits'  end,  and  when 
they  had  the  necessary  commodities  were  not  willing 
to  part  with  them.  Their  only  chance  of  maintaining 
subsistence  was  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  location  for 
sheep,  that  was  still  unappropriated,  and  then  to 
build  their  hut,  and  send  down  to  Melbourne  for 
fresh  stores. 

Meantime,  they  spared  their  flour  as  much  as 
possible,  by  killing  game,  but  ammunition  too  was 
precious,  and  they  rarely  expended  it  except  on  the 
amply  remunerating  mass  of  a  kangaroo.  Parrots 
and  bronze-winged  pigeons  flew  in  flocks  around 
them,  but  they  could  not  afford  to  waste  powder 
upon  them,  and  the  opossum,  dragged  from  his  hole 
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in  the  liollow  tree,  furnished  them  snd  their  doga  with 
meat,  when  better  failed. 

Thus  they  wandered  on,  looking  daily  for  the  de- 
sired ei>ot,  where  thoy  should  build  tlieJr  hut,  and  call 
the  place  their  liome.  And  many  such  they  saw, 
Here  pleasant  undulating  lands,  thinly  scattered  with 
trees,  and  clothed  with  richest  turf,  offered  amplest 
pasture  for  their  flock.  Hero  valleys  stretching 
between  forest  hills,  and  watered  by  clearest  streams, 
presented  all  the  elements  of  a  pastoral  home.  Here 
richest  meadows,  lying  at  the  feet  of  the  moantains, 
suggested  dreams  of  roaming  herds,  and  the  uplands 
on  the  spurs  of  the  hills  for  their  flocks.  Vast  plains, 
capable  of  grazing  boundless  flocks,  and  green  conical 
hills,  which  gave  immense  prospect  over  them,  invited 
them  to  stay.  But  it  was  nature  alone  which  invited 
them ;  man  bade  them  sternly  move  on.  Other  ad- 
venturers were  already  tracking  these  wilds;  other 
flocks  and  herds  were  already  seen  streaming  up 
through  the  woods,  as  it  were,  in  inexhaustible  trains. 
Men,  eager,  in  hot  haste,  keenly  fired  by  the  spirit  of 
acquisitiveness,  as  in  the  most  crowded  city,  wore 
running  and  riding  onwards  to  seize  and  to  possess 
tlie  world  that  had  so  marvellously  opened  upon  them, 
with  its  rich  pastures  and  green-swarded  woods. 
Meum  and  Tuum  were  abroad  with  all  their  furions. 
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jostling,  hostile-hearted  tribe,  and  sleepless  eyes  were 
restlessly,  fiercely  glancing  before,  and  behind,  and 
sideways,  to  descry  a  goodly  heritage,  and  strong, 
clutching,  armed  hands  were  qaivering  to  clutch, 
and  pounce  upon,  and  hold.  To  clutch,  and  hold, 
and  defend.  Wherever  our  travellers  stopped  to 
camp  for  noon,  or  for  night,  some  strange  wild  object 
came  riding  from  the  forest,  and  cried  "  This  is  mine! 
move  on  I " 

When  they  thought  themselves  all  alone  in  the 
woods;  far,  and  immensely  far  from  any  human 
being,  the  first  blaze  of  their  evening  fire  was  the 
signal  for  some  one  to  start  forth,  from  what 
appeared  the  desolate  and  manless  woods,  and  cry, 
**  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

How  far  these  men  of  the  woods,  these  self-con-* 
stituted  lords  of  the  wilderness,  extended  their 
claims;  how  many  scores  of  square  miles  they 
grasped  in  their  giant  embrace;  what  boundaries 
of  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  or  mountains  they  had  set 
themselves,  our  travellers  did  not  know,  and  it 
was  vain  to  ask,  for  whether  they  turned  right  or 
left,  these  large-souled  men  still  cried,  ^'  This  is 
ours  I"  They  could  not  see  the  extent  of  their 
assumed  domains,  but  they  could  see  the  men 
themselves,  and  that  was  enough.     They  were  of  a 
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who  came  with  the  name  of  freemeui  who  could  trace 
all  the  secrets  of  their  origin  and  career? 

Enough,  the  Tasmanian  knew  his  fellow ;  he  was 
familiar  with  the  marks  and  signs  of  the  various  de~ 
scriptions  of  his  brother  islanders ;  Cain^s  mark  is 
broad  and  indestructible;  the  various  shades  of 
character  are  shades,  the  various  lines  of  life  are 
lines,  and  the  practised  eye  reads  them  off  as  readily, 
as  rapidly,  as  infallibly  as  you  could  read  the  title  of 
a  book  in  boldest  type.  Tom  Scott  and  his  faithful 
followers,  Ben  Brock  and  Joe  Kitson,  still  moved  on. 

Once  or  twice  they  thought  their  opponents'  pre- 
tensions so  unreasonable  that  they  were  inclined  to 
dispute  them ;  and,  looking  at  the  comparative  appa- 
rent strength  of  the  two  parties,  they  thought  they 
could  make  good  their  ground.  Scott  was  a  bold 
fellow,  a  first-rate  rider,  a  dead-shot,  active,  vigorous, 
undaunted,  and  indefatigable.  He  wanted  no  amount 
of  spirit  when  he  saw  cause  to  exert  it,  and  his 
stalwart  associates  were  the  strong  and  unflinching 
instruments  of  his  will.  Strong  as  oxen,  slow,  but 
ponderously  powerful,  they  were  like  the  very  trees 
around  them  in  solid  resistance,  and  where  their 
blows  fell  men  fell  under  them.  But  in  these  cases 
where  they  stood  somewhat  inclined  for  battle,  a  few 
days  brought  up  allies  on  the  other  side.      Once 
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settled  Oh  the  soil,  there  appeared  to  spring  up  in  tbe 
aqnatten  a  principle  of  mutual  defence,  and  men 
ready  for  the  fight  seemed  to  start  by  magic  oat  o( 
the  groQnd  and  come  forward  to  the  rescue.     There 
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and  that  behind  it,  in  those  deep  valleys  at  the  foot  of 
far-stretching  and  wooded  mountains,  by  those  deep 
and  solemnly  journeying  rivers,  by  those  lesser  stream  j 
enveloped  in  the  dense  shade  of  the  tea-tree  and  the 
acacia,  amid  the  barren,  grey,  and  desolate  region  of 
granite,  or  on  the  green  and  airy  down  where  oniy 
the  graceful  tresses  of  tlic  shiock  siglied  in  the  wind, 
Nature  seemed  to  have  established  the  peace  and  tlie 
brooding  solitude  of  ages.  But  that  reign  of  pro- 
found calm — -varied,  but  not  disturbed,  by  the  many 
voices  of  birds,  the  whirr  of  the  cicada,  and  the 
audible  breathings  of  the  wind  —  was  now  over;  and 
men,  greedy,  grasping,  insatiate,  and  pugnacious, 
were   encountered    in    loud   and   angry   altercation. 
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Fierce  defiance,  resolate  intrusion,  calls  for  division, 
denunciations  of  unreasonableness,  and  taunts,  and 
scofis,  and  jeers,  and  blows,  and  vows  of  vengeance, — 
these  were  the  scenes  and  sounds  that  stunned  the 
ancient  heart  of  the  wilderness.  The  fairest  place 
excited  the  foulest  contention.  Men  had  not  to  seek 
out  and  sit  down  upon  their  claims :  they  had  to  fight 
out  their  possession  of  them,  and  maintain  it  hy  right 
of  conquest. 

At  length  Tom  Scott  and  his  companions  reached 
a  spot  where  Nature  smiled  on  them,  and  no  man  was 
present  to  frown.  It  was  a  region  of  low  hills,  where 
the  trees  grew  pleasantly  apart  The  turf  was  fresh 
and  clear  of  underwood,  or,  in  the  colonial  phraseology, 
scrub.  Two  or  three  little  runnels  followed  the 
course  of  the  valleys,  and  promised  water.  Here 
they  set  to  work,  and  built  a  small  hut  of  stringy 
bark,  and  made  a  pen  of  boughs  for  their  flocks. 
They  had  not  lost  more  than  a  hundred  sheep  in 
their  advance  up  the  country,  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
scrubby  forest,  by  the  wild  dogs,  and  by  the  natives 
or  low  squatters  who  had  managed  to  drive  stragglers 
to  their  own  folds.  That  was  no  great  matter :  they 
had  five  hundred  sheep  to  begin  the  world  with  in  a 
clean,  open  country,  and  they  were  full  of  hope. 
Their  hut  was  of  the  humblest  description.      The 
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eartb  was  its  floor,  and  its  only  furniture  were  their 
beds  raised  on  a  framework  of  bougba  ou  three  sides 
of  it,  and  consiating  of  a  mass  of  leafy  twigs,  on 
which  tbey  lay  wrapped  in  their  blankets.  The 
lujury  of  changing  their  clothes  they  never  knew. 
Their  great  refreshment  was  washing  in  the  little 
stream  below,  and  there  also  washing  their  exlri 
shirt.  Their  fire  was  made,  in  front  of  this  rude 
abodcj  against  the  bole  of  a  huge  tree  that  had  long 
lost  iCs  head  in  some  tempest.  Their  cooking  was  of 
the  simplest.  Tbey  bod  long  ceased  to  possess  flour 
or  sugar ;  their  daily  food  consisted  of  the  flesh  of 
opossums  broiled  on  the  embers,  without  bread,  and 
thankful  they  were  still  to  retain  a  little  salt  and  a 
little  t^a.  Their  ammunition,  with  all  their  economy, 
was  exhausted,  except  a  few  charges  which  thejrk^ 
in  case  of  attack. 

Bat  the  heart  of  the  adventurer  b  not  miide  to 
sink  at  small  difficulties;  hope  in  a  brilliant  futnre 
still  bears  him  on ;  and  Tom  Scott  was  adventurously 
sanguine.  In  every  struggle  he  was  patient,  in  every 
annoyance  he  was  buoyant,  and  cheered  on  his  fellows; 
in  the  worst  provocationB  he  remained  calm,  though 
the  colour  often  flushed  into  his  fac^  and  his  bands 
longed  to  inflict  chastisement  on  vulgar  insolence  and 
selfishness.     But  he  looked  onward,  and  resolved  to 
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achieve  a  position  of  his  own  without  contention. 
And  here  he  seemed  to  have  it  Neighbours^  as  yet, 
he  could  find  none.  Dreary  and  sandy  plains  on  one 
hand  seemed  to  extend  for  many  leagues^  low  and 
swampy  grounds  on  the  other^  which  some  day  might 
become  a  rich  summer  run  for  cattle. 

But  now  famine  impelled,  and  he  and  Kitson  must 
away  to  the  embryo  Melbourne  for  stores.  Ben 
Brock  must  be  left  in  charge  of  the  flock,  and,  strong 
and  resolute  as  he  was,  it  was  an  anxious  matter. 
While  they  were  absent,  he  alone  must  bear  the 
brunt  of  all  visits  from  natives,  wild  dogs,  or  un 
principled  adventurers.  There  was,  however,  no 
alternative,  and  the  only  thing  was  to  make  as  ex- 
peditious a  journey  as  possible.  So  black  Peg,  the 
mare,  was  mounted,  and  ridden  alternately  by  the 
travellers,  and  they  made  all  speed  through  the  woods. 
They  had  nothing  to  carry :  their  provision  for  the 
way  was  a  few  handfuls  of  tea  and  their  tin  cans,  and 
an  opossum,  dragged  from  its  hole  during  the  day's 
journey,  and  broiled  on  their  evening  fire.  Before 
this  fire,  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  they  slept ;  and 
one  day  was  like  another,  till  they  reached  the  town. 
Tom  Scott  purchased  as  much  flour,  tea,  and  sugar 
as  Peg  could  well  carry,  and  they  made  their  way 
back  again  with  all  speed.     But  it  was  now  late  in 
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escaped  at  all,  was  the  question.  Scott  snatched  the 
panniers  from  the  mare  as  Kitson  came  up  confounded 
with  wonder ;  leapt  upon  her  back,  and  commenced 
galloping  in  a  wide  circle.  In  this  circle  he  came 
upon  the  singed  carcase  of  a  sheep,  on  another,  and 
another.  There  was  his  clue ;  and  still  following  it, 
he  soon  found  himself  in  the  swampj  hollows — 
swampy  which  had  been,  but  which  were  now  baked 
as  hard  as  a  stone  floor,  and  covered  only  with  thin 
withered  grass  and  shrubs.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
towards  night  that  he  caught  sight  of  Brock,  with  the 
miserable  remains  of  the  flock,  in  a  deep  hollow 
where  there  was  yet  some  grass,  and  one  small  pool 
of  muddy  water. 

Ben's  tale  was  soon  told.  The  heat  had  speedily 
dried  up  the  little  streams,  burnt  up  the  pastures,  and 
compelled  him  to  seek  food  for  his  flock  in  the  swamps. 
These  rapidly  dried  up ;  and  to  add  to  his  anxiety, 
not  being  able  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  till  their 
return,  every  night  he  had  been  visited  by  troops  of 
wild  dogs,  which,  spite  of  his  dogs  and  his  own 
exertions,  overleaped  the  fence  of  the  pen,  and  com- 
mitted havoc  amongst  the  sheep.  A  week's  watching 
had  quite  worn  him  out,  when  he  found  himself  also 
attacked  with  ague,  from  lying  with  his  sheep  by  day 
in  the  vapours  of  the  drying  swamps;   and  while 
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prostrated  by  tUIs  despot  of  a  complaint,  he  suddenly 
saw  the  hills  on  fire,  amid  the  screeches  and  halloos 
of  a  Dumbci'  of  natives.  The  fire,  kindled  widi 
practical  regard  to  the  wind,  swept  the  whole  district 
with  a  flying  roar,  lacks  then  came  dowa 

apon  him  nith  sho  ars  and  horrible  cries. 

Ben  gave  himself  ,  but  determined  to  sell 

his  life  dear.     Tb  t  of  the  natives  ;  and, 

sheltering  himae  see,  he  coolly  watched 

his  opportunity,  a  i  two  of  them.     Before 

be  coald  charge  i  ',  they  rushed  in  upon 

him,  flinging  showi  i  as  they  advanced,  anil 

in  another  moment  he  fell  senseless,  struck  on  the 
liead  by  a  waddie. 

How  he  still  remained  alive,  he  knew  not;  but  on 
recovering  consciousness,  he  found  his  gun  still  lying 
beside  him,  the  natives  gone,  and  the  remains  of  lii^ 
flock  scattered  in  the  woods.  With  infinite  pains, 
still  weighed  down  by  the  intermittent  fever,  con- 
sumed with  thirst,  bis  head  dizzy  and  inflamed  wilh 
the  effects  of  the  blow,  he  liad  hunted  up  the  frag- 
ment of  the  flock — now  only  a  hundred  and  eight}- — 
the  dogs  and  the  natives  having  destroyed  or  driven 
the  rest  beyond  recovery.  Ben  himself  presented  a 
woful  spectacle ;  his  head  bound  in  an  old  handker- 
chief, his  flesh  wasted,  his  lips  parched  and  cracked, 
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and  the  whole  man  reduced  to  a  something  betwixt  a 
spectre  and  a  scarecrow. 

This  was  a  miserable  result  of  the  expedition  to 
Australia  Felix.  And  here  we  maj  say  that  Tom 
Scott,  bom  to  no  heritage  but  his  hands,  a  brave 
heart,  and  a  clear  head,  had  raised  his  little  flock  hy 
years  of  care,  constant  watching,  and  self-sacrifice. 
Every  individual  sheep  was  to  him  as  a  child,  and  he 
sate  down  at  this  blow,  and,  resting  his  head  on  his 
knees,  gave  himself  up  for  a  few  minutes  to  despair. 
But  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  he  had  left  a  fair  and 
strong-hearted  wife  and  two  infant  children,  and  at 
the  thought  of  them  he  sprung  up,  wiped  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  as  though  he  would  whisk  away  his 
troubles,  and  cried :  **  This  is  of  no  use,  my  lads. 
LfCt  us  on,  and  try  again.** 

And  here,  too,  we  may  as  well  let  the  reader  into 
another  secret  The  two  followers  of  Scott  were 
originally  two  convicts,  two  ticket-of-leave  men.  He 
had  given  them  employment,  discovered  good  in  them, 
persuaded  them  to  make  a  fresh  effort  for  a  good 
name  and  honest  fortune,  and  had  found  them  ready 
to  follow  him  to  the  world's  end.  If  he  succeeded, 
they  were  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it 

The  three  sad,  but  not  utterly  daunted  men,  went 
on  once  more.   This  time  they  selected  a  place  where 
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therewas  more  sliow  of  permanent  water,  and  all  seemi^ 
to  gg  on  well.  Once  more  they  built  their  hut,  anJ 
employed  themselves  in  attending  to  tlie  autuinii&l 
increase  of  their  flock ;  for  in  that  country  the  flocki 
often  produce  lai  imn,  and  another  portion 

in  spring.     But  i  ;,  and  with  its  rains  the^ 

found  their  static  loat  wholly  under  water. 

Again  they  were  o  go  on  in  search,  imd  it 

length  came  upo  y  ftur  stream,  now  called 

the  Loddon.     1  >od,  and  rich  valley,  W 

upland ;  a  cha  'eaource  for  all  seasonii 

Here  Tom  Scot  'If  a  log  hut;  found  him- 

self in  iis  flno  a  country  —  beautiful  with  its  wooJe'J 
Iiilh,  its  broad  expanse  of  rich  meadow  lands,  iu 
grassy  uplands,  and  unfailing  river  —  as  the  coloav 
could  show.  Here,  if  ever,  he  must  prosper.  But 
his  flock  was  terrifically  reduced,  his  means  of  pur- 
chasing more  were  small,  and  nothing  but  a  Ufe  of 
incessant  care,  activity,  economy,  and  perseverance 
could  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  splendid  lands 
on  which  ho  had  sate  down.  For  ten  years  our 
squatter  maintained  himself  there ;  and  we  may  now, 
in  a  few  sentences,  relate  the  upshot  of  his  fortunes. 
Miserable  were  the  first  few  years  of  our  settlers. 
The  lands  on  which  they  had  settled  were  splendid, 
and  therefore  they  were  soon  beset  by  rivals,  en- 
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deayouring  to  get  each  a  good  large  slice  of  the  run. 
One  sate  down  here  and  another  there^  and  Tom 
Scott  saw  himself  likely  very  soon  to  have  to  pasture 
his  little  flock  on  something  less  than  nothing.     He 
set  abont,  therefore,  lustily  to  drive  off  the  invaders, 
who  drove  his  sheep  as  constantly  back  again.    Then 
came  hard  words,  blows,  threats,  and  animosities. 
Luckily,   this  state  of  things  all  over   the  colony 
compelled  the  establishment  of  Crown  Land  Com- 
missioners  and  a  mounted  police,  to  protect    the 
squatter  both  from  black  and  white  neighbours ;  and 
Tom  found  himself  legally  the  master  of  an  ample 
run.     But  his  flock  was  miserably  small,  and  he  and 
his  fellows  must  live.     And  they  did  live,  but  such  a 
life  as  none  but  men  in  the  utmost  extremities,  and 
with  nerves  and  resolutions  of  iron,  could  endure. 
All  their  hope  was  in  the  increase  of  their  flock; 
money  they  had  none  to  purchase  more ;  and  sheep 
then  were  excessively  dear,  for  the  demand  to  supply 
a  whole  new  country  was  immense.     To  spare  the 
flock,  they  lived  chiefly  on  tea  and  damper,  a  heavy 
unleavened  cake,  and  never  indulged  themselves  in 
the  taste  of  meat  except  when  the  wild  dogs  had 
destroyed  and  left  some  of  their  sheep  on  the  ground. 
These  wild  dogs  were  a  terrible  and  incessant 
nuisance.     For  ages  unmolested  by  the  natives,  they 
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had  increased  mto  myriads,  and  nigbtlj  came  c 
on  the  folda  in  crowds.  Aa  yet  the  grand  blessing  of 
the  squatters,  strychnine,  which  has  now  reduced  the 
destructive  troops  of  these  animals  to  an  insigniSconl 
aily  and  nightly  it  was 
and  an^ety  to  preserve 


number,  was  unknown;  nr 
a  conatant  stretch  of  watchi 
his  little  remnant  of  a  flock   Prom  their  jaws.     Son 


and  rain,  the  cold  —  inb 
otherwise  fine  cliioate,  li 
by    Scott   and  his   coir 


■  cold 


-nights  of  that 
constantly  endured 
and   told   in  woM 


cramps  and  rhoumatisn  neir  frames. 

sun  the  flocks  grew  and  multiplied  wonderfolly, 
almoat  donbling  themselves  every  year ;  and  in  four 
years  the  flock  had  actually  augmented  itself  into  the 
number  of  two  thoosand.  Tom  had  fetched  over  his 
wife  and  children,  having  previonslj  built  them  a 
hat,  and,  encouraged  by  bis  vrife'a  cfaeerfdl  spirit  and 
unfailing  sympathy,  Tom  looked  forward  to  some  day 
when  sheep  should  be  worth  something,  and  repay  all 
his  cares.  Bat  sheep  mnltiplied,  and  the  populadon 
did  not  multiply  in  proportion.  Wool  was  low,  and 
there  was  no  demand  for  mutton.  Tom  had  to  pay 
his  hard  money,  that  is,  so  much  per  bead  for  his 
sheep  and  cattle,  to  pay  for  stores  from  Melbonnie, 
to  purchase  a  dray  and  a  bullock-team,  and  wool- 
bags.      Yet  bis   flocks   still  wonderfully   increased. 
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People  began,  in  'thirty-nine  and  'forty,  to  flock  over 
to  the  colony,  and  a  bright  future  seemed  to  dawn. 
It  was  a  delusive  one.  Lord  John  Russell's  order 
that  no*  colonial  land  should  be  sold  at  less  than  one 
pound  per  acre  arrived;  immigration  stopped  short 
at  once,  as  at  the  command  of  an  evil  genius;  and  the 
squatters  gazed  in  consternation  on  their  wonderfully 
multiplying  flocks,  which  were  thus  absolutely  reduced 
to  no  value  at  alL  In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
two  came  the  crash  of  ruin  on  the  land,  and  sheep 
were  valued  at  a  shilling  a  head. 

Meantime,  Tom  Scott  had  had  to  pay  heavily  for 
labour  in  splitting  slabs  and  shingles  for  his  wool- 
shed,  for  the  fences  of  his  paddocks,  for  plough,  harrow, 
hurdles,  and  watch-boxes;  for  stores,  stockyard-fences, 
milking-bail,  calf-pen,  garden-fencing,  and  planting, 
and  heaven  knows  what  besides;  for  all  which  a  huge 
balance  had  run  up  against  him  at  his  merchant's,  in 
Melbourne,  spite  of  his  wool  sent  down,  which  seemed, 
indeed,  swallowed  up  as  nothing ;  while  sixteen  per 
cent  interest,  which  was  charged  on  all  the  balance, 
and  had  been  growing  like  a  foul  monster  from  year 
to  year,  stood  there  against  him,  in  the  books  of  Davy 
Macleod,  as  a  most  formidable  something. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three,  you  would 
have  said,  had  you  looked  on  Tom  Scott's  station, 
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ead  was  bald,  his  body 

stooped  ;  his  bonv  nrct  knotted  fingers  cla-sped  a  stout 
staff,  which  enabled  him  to  drag  along  a  pair  of  legs 
that  stooped  feebly  at  the  knees;  and  feet  that  seemed 
too  large  for  the  man,  and  were  shrouded  in  shoes 
slit  and  slashed,  to  give  ease  to  their  rheumatic 
deformity.  That  was  the  work  of  outward  exposure, 
and  the  inward  drag  of  a  monstrous  oppression.  Care, 
and  the  fear  that  kills,  had  done  their  work,  as  well, 
or  rather  worse,  than  the  elements.  Tom  Scott  was 
actually  perishing  of  past  adversity  and  present 
abundance.  His  flocks  had  flourished  and  grown  till 
they  had  positively  annihilated  their  own  value. 

That  year,  douce  Davy  Macleod  sent  him  word 
that  the  balance  against  him,  on  his  books,  was  seven 
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hundred  pounds.  That  his  eight  thousand  sheep,  at 
one  shilling  each,  reached  to  the  value  of  four  hundred 
pounds;  that  the  colony  was  ruined  for  ever,  and  that, 
therefore,  his  hut  and  few  other  traps  must  be  thrown 
in,  the  station  made  over  to  the  said  unfortunate 
Davj;  and  he  must  endeavour  to  content  himself 
with  a  bad  bargain. 

Behold  poor  Tom  Scott  suddenly  reduced,  after  all 
his  years  of  enormous  exertions  and  incredible  suffer- 
ings, from  a  squatter  to  a  mere  overseer  I  In  the 
midst  of  a  flock  of  eight  thousand  sheep,  and  on  an 
estate  of  a  beauty  and  extent  worthy  of  the  best 
prince  that  ever  lived,  a  pauper  and  a  cripple.  Old 
in  comparative  youth;  destitute  in  the  midst  of 
abundance ;  a  ruined  man  in  fortune,  frame,  and 
mind.  Poor  Ben  Brock,  one  of  his  faithful  com- 
panions, had  long  ago  wandered  away  in  that  strange 
kind  of  insanity  which  attacks  the  lonely  shepherd  of 
the  lonely  Australian  woods.  The  waddie  of  the 
native  had  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  his  brain. 
Kitson  still  lived,  hale,  faithful,  and  gloomy. 

For  three  years  poor  Scott  continued  to  manage 
the  station  of  the  soi-disant  unfortunate  David  Mac- 
leod,  who,  absorbed  in  raking  together,  from  the 
wrecks  of  his  neighbours'  fortunes,  in  the  great  com- 
mercial tempest  that  had  passed  over   the  colony, 
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good  pennyworths,  had  never  come  op  to  look  u  hs 
bai^ain  on  the  LoddoD.  Besides,  David  had  not 
ventared  to  joumey  8o  far  up  into  the  vrildentu. 
He  possessed  all  the  prodence  of  his  natioii;  and 
there  had  been  awful  nmiours  of  the  doings  of  iIk 
natives. 

At  first,  as  In  all  new  countries,  these  uatires  Iml 
been  friendly,  and  inclined  to  rejoice  in  the  presence 
of  the  white  fellow,  in  his  mutton,  his  brandy,  lol 
his  blankets ;  but  deep  and  shameful  outrages  on  tbe 
part  of  numbers  of  low  and  sensual  wretches,  who,  io 
one  character  or  other,  spread  themselves  over  tb* 
country,  produced  their  invariable  effects ;  and  tbeo 
came  vengeance  and  retaliation.  The  flocks  wen 
attacked  and  massacred  ;  the  homes  of  the  wjnatteis 
were  fired,  and  their  families  destroyed.  The  natire 
knew  nothing  of  the  principle  of  property.  To  hto, 
the  white  man's  kangaroo  (the  sheep)  was  aa  mach 
the  free  growth  of  the  woods  as  his  own.  The  white 
man  preyed  on  his  kangaroo,  and  he  preyed  on  tlie 
white  man's.  The  white  man  injured  him,  and  he 
speared  the  white  man.  But  the  squatters  soon 
mustered  their  steeds,  collected  in  bands,  anti 
pursued  the  natives  with  the  deadly  onslaught 
of  fire-arms.  The  natives  repaid  the  murderers' 
visits  in  stealth,  and  perpetrated  deeds  of  horror  on 
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unprotected  women  and  children,  in  the  absence  of 
the  men.  Thus^  returning  from  one  of  these  com- 
mandoes, Tom  Scott,  who  could  still  mount  black 
Peggy,  and  forget  his  pains  in  his  indignation  at  the 
cruelties  of  the  blacks,  found  one  day  his  hut  burnt 
to  the  ground,  and  the  bodies  of  his  wife  and  children 
buried  in  the  ashes. 

Like  Logan,  the  American  chief,  no  drop  of  his 
blood  now  flowed  in  the  veins  of  any  living  thing, 
and  giving  a  dreadful  curse  to  the  spot  of  such  year- 
long disappointments,  and  of  such  a  tragedy,  he 
plunged  into  the  woods,  followed  by  the  faithful 
Kitson,  and  disappeared.  That  was  the  fortune  of 
the  old  squatter :  the  original  pioneer  of  the  wilder- 
ness, one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  present  great 
Australian  race  of  pastoral   magnates,  one  of  the 

m 

founders  of  the  present  magnificent  trade  in  wool. 
But  Tom  Scott  was  no  solitary  victim :  he  was  only 
one  of  a  thousand.  The  same  causes  swept  off  the 
majority  of  the  same  class  of  men.  Some  yielded 
sooner,  and  some  later,  to  the  irresistible  momentum 
of  adverse  circumstances ;  but  small  was  the  remnant 
which  escaped  altogether.  Theirs  was  the  fate  of 
the  first  heralds  of  human  progress,  and  the  whole 
victim  race  of  discoverers,  inventors,  and  projectors, 
the  advanced  guard  and  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  army 
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Tom  Scot,  has  evoked 
prudent  Davy  Macleod 
and  the  aching  of  th 
pillow ;  thy  pains  are  I 
produced  his  peace;  t 
drenchingg  in  the  mit 
lodging.  On  every  pan^ 
he  has  built  his  present 
desolation  that  laid  pr« 
that  the  world  held  deai 
to  him,  on  which  he  bo 
his  country  shall  be  ac 
affluence. 

We  will  look  a  little 
of  fortune,  this  great  loi 
of  many  merits  —  the  Nt 
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correct^  and  annotate^  but  the  Messrs.  Thompson 
and  Owen  cried,  "  Hear  1  hear  I  order,  order  1  '*  and 
Grayson  gravely  insisted  on  no  interruptions  till  he 
had  done.  When  he  had  concluded  this  portion  of 
the  history,  he  knocked  out  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe,  took  a  good  draught  of  cold  tea,  and  saying, 
"the  rest  to-morrow,  my  friends,"  walked  com- 
posedly out,  taking  no  note  of  the  loud  voices  and 
comments  of  Quarrier,  Docker,  and  Co.,  or  the  re- 
joinders of  the  orators  of  the  diggings.  Loud  and 
strong  was  the  discussion  which  followed,  however, 
at  which  he  gravely  smiled  to  himself  as  he  took 
another  pipe  under  the  veranda  outside,  and  appeared 
to  contemplate  the  grand  constellations  of  Orion  and 
the  Southern  Cross.  Having  finished  his  contem- 
plations and  his  pipe,  he  retired  to  a  distant  room, 
and  plunged  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus  out  of  those  of 
Narcotine,  still  smiling  at  the  storm  he  had  raised, 
and  which  went  on,  roaring  as  loudly  as  ever  till 
after  midnight. 

The  next  evening  he  took  his  accustomed  seat  in 
the  barrack-room,  amid  the  lowering  or  the  expectant 
looks  of  the  fiery  debaters  of  the  last  night,  and  whilst 
he  gently  pulled  the  ear  of  a  huge  kangaroo  hound 
which  lay  near  him   with  one  hand,  and   gently 
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In  the  Gallowgate  of  Glasgow  many  years  ago,  a 
crowd  one  evening  was  collected  round  the  entrance 
to  a  narrow  wjnd,  at  which  stood  a  shabby  sort  of 
hired  carriage,  to  which  was  harnessed  a  lean,  bow- 
kneed,  spavined  jade  of  a  horse.  The  crowd  was 
composed  of  the  very  poorest  and  dirtiest  portion  of 
the  very  poorest  and  dirtiest  of  ^'  the  aold  town  " 
population.  The  occasion  which  had  drawn  this 
respectable  assembly  to  that  spot,  at  that  hour  of  six 
o'clock,  was  no  other  than  a  wedding,  the  amiable 
actors  in  which  public  spectacle  had  to  issue  from 
that  little  smutty  passage.  What  circumstances 
beyond  the  perpetual  and  universal  interest  which 
attaches  to  such  an  event,  drew  this  crowd,  and 
riveted  its  eyes  in  evident  intensity  on  that  murky 
outlet,  it  never  was  our  felicity  to  learn,  for  there 
were  certain  influential  characters  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  throng  who  maintained  a  most  effectual  guard 
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open  kennel  against 
mass,  which  was  too  d 
the  advent  of  the  ha] 
and  odoriferons  sprinl 
gard  iL 

But  not  BO  indifferet 
apparently  choleric  old 
fully  endeavouring  to  e 
baptism,  by  taking  a  a 
mob,  received  a  flying  a 
bis  snow-wbite  cravat, 
broad-cloth.  With  a 
visage  he  had  seized  in  I 
sbly  shabby  lad  by  the  c 
sondry  vigorous  shakes 
daft,  feckless,  mislear't  c 
ter  to  mind  than  to  spalz 
gae  by?" 

The  lad  looked  up  in  1 
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o'  the  Trongate,  and  I'll  gie  ye  some  wark,  ye 
gilpie,  ye." 

The  next  day  the  lad  was  busy  with  a  clean  white 
apron  before  him^  sweeping  out  the  shop  of  the  emi- 
nent grocer  and  baillie^  Sandieman  Glas^  and  grinding 
at  the  pepper-milL  Anon^  he  was  behind  the  counter^ 
anon^  mounted  upon  a  high  stool  in  the  counting- 
house  behind  the  shop,  and  five  years  afterwards  was 
out  of  his  apprenticeship^  and  off  to  London  with  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  an  eminent  Scotch  house 
in  the  sugar-trade  in  Eastcheap.  David  Macleod^ 
for  it  was  no  other^  was  one  of  those  corks^  that  if 
you  will  only  fling  them  into  the  world's  waters  any- 
where, will  float  away  to  the  world's  end.  No  storm 
can  sink  them  for  more  than  a  minute ;  they  are  sure 
..  bob  up  ^n.  ^  ^  ..ta.^  »d  fcU  for. 
ward,  through  fair  and  foul. 

David  did  not  stay  long  in  London.  Some  briUiant 
chance,  as  he  thought,  lured  him  out  to  the  Cape; 
from  the  Cape  to  Sydney,  from  Sydney  to  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and,  finally,  he  turned  up  in  the  right 
nick  of  time  in  Little  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne,  as 
a  small  grocer  and  dealer  in  sundries.  Here  David 
plodded  on,  as  it  appeared,  for  some  time,  in  profound 
obscurity.  Nobody  seemed  to  know  nor  cared  to 
know  the  rather  uncouth,  slow,  Scotch  bodie,  that 
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hung  cocoa-nnt  mats  at  his  door,  and  tied  ap  oW- 
fasbioned  conical  pounds  of  sugar,  at  a  very  small 
counter,  in  a  very  Email  shop,  elbowed  up  by  all 
sorts  of  mbcellaneous  articles — soap,  candles,  besoms, 
bags  of  very  brown  sugar,  drums  of  figs,  and  Bath 
bricks.  But  David's  obscurity  was  like  the  mole's; 
though  little  observed,  it  was  onwards,  and  people 
were  presently  astoniahed  by  David's  purcliasing  it 
great  warehouse  in  Market  Square,  and  standing 
forth  in  great  prominence  in  the  wholesale  line. 
Many  a  heavy-loaded  bullock-dray  was  seen  to  leave 
his  ample  warehouse  door,  and  direct  its  course  up 
the  country.  As  time  advanced,  many  a  squatter 
stood  deep  in  David's  books,  and  when  the  evil  day 
came  that  ehook  the  colony  to  its  yet  but  loosely-laid 
fonndations,  many  were  the  wonderuigs  and  the 
queries  how  it  could  stand  with  the  man  whose 
beginnings  were  remembered  to  have  been  a  few 
years  ago  so  little  and  obscure. 

But  David  was  one  of  those  men  who,  in  bnilding 
the  fabrics  of  their  fortune,  knock  their  bricks  welt 
down  into  tlieir  mortar,  and  make  every  nul  and 
screw  fast  as  they  go  on.  Squatters  fell  before  the 
blast,  and  owed  David  large  sums,  but  he  was  found 
to  have  taken  secure  liens  on  their  stock  aud  stations, 
and,  cork-like,  he  floated  on  even  more  buoyantly 
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than  before.  True,  David  pulled  a  fearful  long  face^ 
shook  portentously  his  head,  and  bemoaned  himself 
dolefully,  as  the  most  unfortunate  of  men.  All  these 
dead,  useless,  worthless  properties  falling  upon  his 
hands  I  What  was  to  become  of  him  ?  The  colony 
ruined,  ruined  for  ever,  gone  out  and  cut,  and  past 
redemption;  his  money  all  gone;  his  good  hard- 
earned  money;  and  what  to  show  for  it?  Heaps 
of  good-for-nothing  sheep,  that  woidd  not  pay  for 
shepherds  at  twenty  pounds  a-year  each,  and  rations, 
tea,  and  sugar,  and  flour, — heaven  help  us  I  and 
wool  just  no  price  at  all  I  and  the  flocks  all  eaten 
up  with  scab,  and  foot-rot,  and  catarrh  I  Was  he  to 
run  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  from  Gippsland  to  the 
Wimmera,  after  them,  to  see  them  dressed,  and 
washed,  and  clipped,  or  to  trust  them  to  overseers, 
expensive  fellows  at  forty  pounds  a-year,  and  their 
keep  ?  Goodness  guide  us  I  it  was  enough  to  craze 
the  strongest  head  in  Christendom.  Was  he  to  be 
the  Atlas  of  the  South,  and  carry  the  whole  country 
on  his  back  ?  Was  one  man  to  bear  up  under  a  pile 
of  burdens,  each  single  one  of  which  had  sunk  its 
man,  and  all  better  men  than  himself? 

Yet  David  did  manage  to  bear  up  under  it  all ;  to 
bear  up,  ay,  and  to  float  gallantly  onward  too,  bob- 
bing and  nodding,  though  solemnly,  to  all  that  passed 


interest,  aud  another  fc 
wee,"  for  better  times, 
by  thousands  on  lands  i 
That  what  was  obtainec 
well  get  less.      Nay,  1 
inward  inklings  that  thi 
rather  tlian  to  diminish 
the  old  saw  that  when  t 
they  begin  to  mend.     1 
assaredly  were;  bo  this  y 
cold  hour  before  dawn.     ( 
his  stations,'  and  herda  i 
themselres  in  his  ledger, 
purchase  being  his  sizteei 
good  times,  and  David  wa 
And  very  soon  the  soun 
began  to  show  themBelvet 
the  advance  in  the   marl 
growing  in  favonr.     Nest 
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realise  ten  I  David  sat  down  and  calculated^  and 
rose  up  and  rubbed  his  hands.  '^  All  right  I  ^  said 
Davidy  when  he  had  shut  the  door.  *'  Thirty  thou- 
sand sheep  at  a  shilling — fifteen  hundred  pounds; 
thirty  thousand  at  ten  shillings — fifteen  thousand 
pounds!  Goodl'*  And  then  all  the  cattle  and 
horses,  and  the  good-will  of  the  stations  under  these 
improved  circumstances  I 

David  had  much  ado  to  force  down  the  mighty 
exultation,  and  keep  it  out  of  sight.  Keep  it  down 
in  the  lowest  corner  of  his  heart,  and  keep  down  the 
comers  of  his  mouth,  with  their  established  demure 
melancholy.  Several  of  the  squatters  who  had 
thought  themselves  ruined  came,  and  suggested  that 
David  should  now  amply  repay  himself  out  of  their 
flocks,  and  restore  the  overplus  to  them.  But  David 
stood  astonished  at  such  ingratitude.  *^  What  I 
when  he  had  so  n6bly  stepped  in  to  save  them  I 
when  he  had  relieved  them  from  all  their  embarrass- 
ments— rescued  them  from  bankruptcy,  snatched 
them  from  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  left  them  to  begin 
the  world  anew ;  he  could  not  have  thought  human 
nature  half  so  bad.  But  they  were  not  children — 
these  matters  were  too  serious  for  child's  play."  In 
fact,  David  had  made  all  fast,  and  he  bowed  them 
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out.  Where  would  be  speculaUoB,  indeed — of  what 
benefit  carefulness  and  higher  sagacity,  if  men 
were  thus  to  be  expected  to  give  up  their  jasl  re- 
wards? 

So,  as  we  have  said,  David  continued  to  rake 
amongst  the  ruins  of  the  Melbourne  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-two,  and  many  a  weiglity  find  and 
precious  jewel  he  dragged  up  from  tho  mud  and  debris 
of  the  desolating  torrent  that  had  passed  through  it. 
Many  a  hoase,  many  a  piece  of  land,  many  a  heap  of 
goods  did  he  secure  at  nominal  prices,  which  anon 
became  literally  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  iUl 
these  matters  comfortably  arranged,  David  set  out 
on  a  tour  of  discovery  amongst  the  various  stations 
which  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  which  he  averred 
pulled  BO  heavily  at  his  lieartstrings.  We  shall  not 
follow  him  in  his  travels,  not  having  the  same  interest 
in  the  matter.  We  shall  allow  him  to  gloat  inwardly 
and  shake  his  head  outwardly  at  the  deep  grassy 
meadows,  and  Iu:curiant  swamps  of  Gippsland,  where 
he  found  hundreds  and  thousands  of  splendid  cattle 
feeding  and  flourishing  for  his  benefit.  At  the  far- 
stretching  plains,  and  beaatiful  uplands  of  the  west, 
where  hia  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep  grazed  at  the 
foot  of  the  picturesque  Pyrenees,  and  clear,  dashing 
streams  came  down  from  the  hills,  reminding  him  of 
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those  which  he  had  been  used  to  see  on  his  journejs 
of  business  for  the  worthy  Baillie  Glas,  in  Perthshire 
or  Ayr.  But,  as  we  have  sympathised  in  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  Tom  Scott,  we  shall  just  follow  the  un- 
fortunate David  Macleod  to  the  Loddon,  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  burden  that  luckless  fellow  had  lefl  upon 
his  hands  there. 

As  David  journeyed  up  the  country  in  a  stout- 
built  gig,  accompanied  by  a  stout  serving  man,  he 
internally  gladdened  his  heart  at  the  sight  of  the  rich 
plains,  the  green  valleys,  the  wooded  hills,  and  the 
velvet  slopes  studded  with  noble,  but  thinly-scattered 
trees.  As  he  rolled  along  over  the  hard,  solid  ground 
of  low  hilly  ranges  which  gave  him  the  varied  view 
of  forest,  glen,  and  winding  stream,  with  here  and 
there  smoke  rising  up  from  the  chimney  of  some 
solitary  station,  or  more  solitary  stockman's  hut,  he 
could  not  help  saying  in  his  heart  of  hearts — **  Fine 
country  I  plenty  of  room  for  squatters  I  Plenty  of 
squatters,  plenty  of  squatters'  accounts."  And  then 
he  would  fall  into  a  calculation,  how  many  goods 
each  station  would  need  in  the  year,  how  many 
hundred  pounds  these  would  cost,  and  what  would 
be  the  average  profit  upon  them.  Next,  he  specu- 
lated on  the  weight  of  wool,  and  the  probable  pro- 
ceeds.    All  this  was  so  agreeable,  that  he  mast  have 
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sung,  in  the  private  parlour  of  his  soul,  had  he  known 
the  stanza : — 

"  0,  pleasant  are  the  green  woodj,  ^^H 

Where  there's  neither  suit  nor  plea,  ^^^| 

But  only  the  nild  creature^  ^^H 
And  many  a  spreading  tree." 

But  then  would  come  a  sliock  from  the  wheel 
against  a  stump,  which  would  neai'ly  precipitate  him 
ox-er  the  sptash-hoard,  or  a  plunge  into  a  morass,  that 
would  threaten  to  swallow  him  up  bodilj,  and  on  all 
these  occasions  be  did  not  keep  his  feelings  to  him- 
self, as  he  did  his  more  agreeable  calculations  aod 
cognisances.  He  would  denounce  hittsriy  and  cruelly 
the  whole  country,  its  bogs,  its  barren  flats,  its  more 
sterile  hills,  its  stony  tracks,  its  yawning,  precipitous 
gullies.  Was  this  a  country  for  a  Christian!  Was 
this  a  place  for  a  decent  man  to  waste  his  yeare  in 
looking  after  the  efleots  of  broken-down  settlers  I 
Was  this  howling  wilderness  a  country  into  which  ■ 
quiet,  religious  character  like  himself  should  have  to 
come,  struggling  after  the  wreck  of  his  fortune, 
trusted — O  1  thoughtless,  too  soft-hearted  David '  — 
to  spendthrifts  and  ne'er-do-weels.  An  unco'  place, 
where  there  was  neither  church  nor  c)ia[ie),  neither 
prayer  nor  praise ;  but  swearing  bullock-drivers  and 
heathen  blacks  ?  A  godless  country,  *'  Caumcl," 
—turning  to  his  man, —  "  an  awfu',  godles 
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Would  thou  and  I  were  well  out  of  it,  and  treading 
the  fair  pavements  of  bonny  Glasga  ! " 

David  had  made  good  use  of  his  squatter's  map, 
and  duly  each  evening  he  contrived  to  turn  off  the 
track  to  some  comfortable  station,  where  he  was 
hospitably  received,  and  made  himself  pleasant  over 
a  mutton  chop,  a  panikin  of  bush  tea,  and  a  com- 
forting glass  of  toddy.  Before  he  turned  into  bed, 
he  had  taken  care  to  speer  significantly  after  the 
growth  of  the  flocks,  the  prospects  of  the  wool-crop, 
and  before  he  left  next  morning,  he  would  contrive 
to  have  a  peep  into  the  squatter's  store-room,  where 
his  practised  eye  ran  with  a  telegraphic  rapidity  over 
the  various  articles  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  in* 
dispensable  apartment  of  a  station, — over  the  stock 
of  shoes,  boots,  wide-awakes,  ready-made  clothes  of 
all  kinds,  sugars,  teas,  flour,  salt,  tobacco,  rice,  spirits, 
bridles,  saddles,  and  crockery.  He  would  cast  a 
glance  at  the  number  and  extent  of  the  buildings, 
and  suggest  to  himself  whether  he  might  not  calculate 
on  an  extensive  order  for  Tasmanian  shingles.  How 
the  squatter  was  off  for  drays,  or  buUock-yokes, 
chains,  or  hobbles.  What  sort  of  a  wool-press  he 
was  in  possession  of.  Whether  he  had  one  of  the 
newest  construction,  or  still  continued  to  fill  his  bags 
by  means  of  the  old  contrivance  of  a  huge  beam 
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Iwlanced  on  a  post,  and  weighted  at  tlie  condensing 
end  with  a  huge  piece  of  rock.  Nothing  escaped  the 
lynx  eye  and  the  capacious  soul  of  David  the  deeply 
cogitating ;  and  thus  he  went  on  hiB  way  most  pro- 
fitably observant,  with  a  grumble,  ever  and  anon,  for 
the  ear  of  Perdy,  and  a  Eureka  I  to  himself.  l 

As  he  drew  near  his  own  station,  the  station  of  ' 
the  umquhile  Tom  Scott,  his  heart  beat  strongBT 
and  more  pleasurably,  for  the  country  grew  ever 
more  and  more  delectable.  The  valleys  were  as  rich  , 
as  those  of  the  Land  of  Groshen ;  most  charming  slopei  I 
and  swells  descended  from  the  woods,  which  would 
have  fascinated  the  eye  of  a  painter,  and  were  most 
agreeable  to  that  of  David,  becaoae  they  grew 
delicious  grass.  Now,  they  ascended  hills  covered 
with  giant  trees,  and  fragrant  with  the  blossom  of 
shrubs;  now,  they  descended  Irom  the  silent  and 
atony  regions  of  the  forest,  and  saw  around  them 
hills  and  rocks  thrown  up  in  all  the  prodigal  wild 
beauty  of  Nature's  most  original  moments.  Here 
the  poet's  eye  would  have  seen  the  future  shaping 
itself  with  cottages  and  granges,  with  all  their  hang- 
ing gardens,  and  vineyards,  their  crofts  and  orchards 
about  them.  Cows,  and  goats,  and  fowls,  appearing 
on  the  soft  meadow  flats,  or  clambering  to  the  most 
airy  pinnacles  of  cliff.     Down  they  went,  and  issued 
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into  a  valley  which  made  David  Macleod  rise  in  the 
carriage,  and  spread  out  his  hands  in  rapture.  ''  Eh^ 
sirs!  and  whaten  a  place  for  the  bulls  of  Bashan 
and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  I " 

In  truths  human  eye  seldom  luxuriated  on  a  more 
superb  scene.  A  magnificent  valley  extended  up  and 
down^  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  deep  in  grass,  yellow 
with  the  golden  flowers  of  early  summer,  in  which 
large  herds  of  cattle  were  grazing,  of  a  beauty  never 
surpassed,  in  its  free  grace  and  untamed  spirit,  on  the 
meads  of  Trinacria  or  on  the  Pampas  of  Brazil.  On 
either  side  rose  wooded  hills  of  manifold  heights  and 
forms,  whose  bluffs  and  spurs  towered  breezily  in  the 
upper  air,  or  descended,  studded  with  the  verdant 
gracile  forms  of  the  shiock  and  the  olive-like  light- 
wood,  into  the  luxuriant  vale. 

The  travellers  took  a  side-way,  which  led  them 
between  these  Arcadian  declivities  and  a  fair,  winding 
river ;  from  which  rose,  in  vast  clouds  and  with  a  wild 
clangour,  thousands  of  wild  fowl,  which  made  hasty 
flight  to  a  distance.  Anon  they  saw  the  smoke  of 
habitations,  and  as  they  drew  near,  by  degrees 
revealed  themselves  a  variety  of  wooden  buildings. 
This  was  the  station.  It  was  seated  on  a  mount 
occupying  a  natural  little  amphitheatre  midway  in 
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te  lull^  to  whtcli  Uicj  ascended  bv  an  easy  winding 
load.  Arrived  on  the  moant,  evwi  David  Macleod, 
irbaae  aoal  dwelt  so  snog  and  satisSed  in  the  profil- 
aUes,  could  not  betp  being  strack  with  it. 

The  nonnt  seen  been  formed,  in  the  oM 

plastie    kges,   by  )    landslip.      Above  it 

impended  hilb  ar  lied  with  deep  ravine*, 

and  scooped  oat  icavi^s  or  coombes,  nod 

•lugged  nith  giju  uiy  cases  far-projecting 

TOTt^^^  of  the   I  and    iron-bark   forest. 

Down  ooe  of  thra  ing  and  foaming  a  little 

stRun,  which  ci  f  tn  the  centre  of  the 

mount  into  n  large  n.itural  basin,  between  wlilch  anJ 
the  hills  stood  the  cluster  of  wooden  buildings  which 
constituted  the  station.  Near  to  the  little  lake,  and 
facing  it,  stood  forward  the  chief  hut;  right  and  left, 
and  behind,  stood  others,  including  stables,  cowsheds, 
kitchen,  and  stockmen's  huts.  Around  the  lake  the 
grass  was  smooth  .-ind  green  as  on  an  English  lawn, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  mount  lay  gardens  and  vine- 
yards, presenting  a  most  vividly  hght  green  contrast 
to  the  native  foliage  around.  Beyond  the  broad 
valley  rose  again  noble  masses  of  woods ;  beyond 
these  stretched  the  unbroken  surface  of  vast 
forests,  over  which  looked  distant  ranges  of  hills,  one 
chain  showing  over  the  other ;  —  the  near,  dark  with 
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clothing  woods ;  the  farthest,  blending  with  the  azure 
distance. 

It  was  a  seat  fit  for  an  emperor.  So  thought  the 
delighted  David ;  so  before  him  had  thought  the 
unfortunate  Tom  Scott  His  was  the  discovery,  his 
the  building  of  these  dwellings,  the  planting  out  of 
these  gardens,  and  the  fencing  in  of  ample  paddocks 
for  com  and  hay,  and  for  the  security  of  horses  and 
milch  kine,  in  the  sheltered  hangers  below. 

An  active  young  countryman,  his  overseer,  was 
ready  to  receive  the  great  man  in  his  bush  home. 
Donald  Ferguson  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  him 
for  some  days,  and  had  a  table  spread  ready  for  the 
hungry  man,  on  which  the  utensils  were  humble,  but 
the  fare  was  substantial.  A  haunch  of  kangaroo, 
more  delicious  than  any  hare,  succeeded  kangaroo- 
soup,  that  would  have  delightfully  astonished  the 
palate  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  and  furnished  new  topics  to 
the  appetising  pen  of  Miss  Acton.  Wild  turkey, 
black-duck  from  the  river,  bronze-winged  pigeon  (a 
luxurious  substitute  for  partridge),  patties  of  quince 
marmalade,  preserved  peaches  and  cream,  followed  in 
a  succession  which  spoke  eloquent  eulogiums  for  the. 
cook ;  and  a  dish  of  early  figs,  the  first  produce  of 
the  summer,  closed  the  rear  with  a  bottle  of  port, 
iivhich  the  enraptured  squatter  declared  could  not  be 
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matched  in  Melbourne,  nor  scarcely  in  Glasga.  We 
say  notbing  of  vegetables,  rare  in  the  bash, — greai 
peas,  already  plentiful ;  new  potatoes ;  scorzontri- 
root,  worthy  to  stand  on  the  right-hand  of  sea-kale; 
salads,  and  pickles  of  mango  and  green  melon.  Never 
was  a  dinner  more  to  the  taste  of  hungry  trayeller,— 
never  did  one  so  convincingly  proclaim  a  land  of 
plenty  and  of  dainty  delights. 

"  Where  in  the  world,  Donald,  did  ye  discover 
this  paragaun  of  a  cook?"  cried  the  transported 
squatter. 

"He  discovered  himself,"  replied  Donald.  "He 
walked  in  one  day  as  we  were  at  our  wit's  end  to 
find  some  one  to  cook  our  damper  and  fry  our  chops." 

"  And  noo  you  live  like  the  Heir  o'  Lynn !  I'll 
fear  me,  thoo,  that  the  chap  *uU  be  rather  extrava- 
gant" 

"  O,  no  I "  replied  Donald ;  "  we  keep  him  close  to 
the  chop  and  the  cake  when  we're  alone." 
,  "  Aweel  t  this   is  an  orra  time,  I  reckon.     But 
dinna  ye  ken  where  the  chiel  comes  frae?     Nane  hut 
a  lord  could  want  the  like  o'  him." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Donald,  "  he  was  head  cook  to 
Borne  great  man,  and  was  just  sent  over  to  the  other 
side  on  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  him." 

(■  Poisoning  1  poisoning  his  ain  maister  I     An'  ye 
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tuk  him  in^  and  dar  to  eat  and  drink  of  his  devil's 
bannoks  and  bree  ?  Oot  wi'  him !  oot  wi'  him  I  or  we 
are  a'  dead  men  I " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Donald  smiling ;  '*  don't  be 
alarmed ;  there's  no  danger.  He  has  cooked  for  us 
these  two  years,  and  an  honester  fellow  does  not  live. 
In  fact,  he  says,  and  I  think  so  too,  the  cook  that 
poisoned  the  great  man  was  his  own  gormandising 
and  boozing;  for  he  was  regularly  carried  to  bed 
dead  drunk  every  night  of  his  life." 

"  Weel,  weel,"  said  the  startled  squatter,  "  there 
may  be  something  in  that ;  but  to  me  it  seems  nae- 
thing  mair  nor  less  than  a  tempting  o'  Providence." 
We  get  used  to  such  things  here,"  said  Donald ; 
we  can  get  no  women-servants  up  here,  and  not 
easily  men ;  and  half  our  workmen  and  shepherds, 
and  I  must  say  the  best  half,  are  notorious  transported 
thieves  and  burglars." 

**  An'  ye  dar  to  gang  through  the  woods  with 
these  gallows-birds  all  alone  wi'  ye,  an'  nae  Christian 
creature  within  miles  of  ye  ?  " 

**  Just  so,"  added  Donald  coolly ;  "  we  can't  help 
ourselves,  and  nothing  happens." 

The  great  squatter  had  begun  to  think  the  bush 
not  half  so  pleasant  as  it  appeared  over  the  roast 
turkey  and  port ;  and  his  alarm  was  the  more  in- 
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1  ken,  on  going  to  his  bed-room,  he  f'l 
lec^  DOT  latch    to  his  <loor,  and  the 
hiMg  Ara^h  T*euictes,  between  tlie  slabs  of  «1 
t  wn  Uth,  luge  eooogh  to  put  a  hand  tfaron^ 

*niiill,«yi  1 !  "  be  shoaled ;  "  I 

imf    Xh  Imk.  lae  staag  ?  " 

■Ofc,  B^*  s  "we  don't  want  tli 

hen  »  bmImi  >  the  front  door." 

TUl  -maa  «■  »,  and    the  great  i 

I  ■  e  a  table   in  the  raotn 

Im>  g  a  heavy  box  agaiiul 

that,  rcjolred  to  make  short  w^irk  of  it  in  tin;  liusli. 
I^l::.  vrx"^;n:>.  thi?  habitual  shrewdness  of  the  man 
S.-c.vr.  :o  ojvraie.  and  suggesting  to  hini  that  the 
■:■  ■.■*':  ::.ir.;j  of  ::io  tush  knew  best,  and  that  all  was 
r.^V.;.  :•--•  Jr.'i'rvJ  asleep,  and  awoke  in  the  beaming 
m.-rr.:::;:  c;irv\i  of  all  his  fe;irs,  and  more  delighted 
w::r.  :!:,■  soo:ie  ihan  over. 

Ti'.e  i.iit  in  which  he  lived  was  but  a  wooden  hul, 
wi;:;  a  niu.":  ri*.x>r,  auJ  a  huge  open  chiinnev,  on  llie 
hoLirth  of  «hich  burned  a  fire  just  enough  to  koep 
hot  tiu'  ki'iiJe.  and  nothing  more;  but  on  tlie  break- 
fa*!  laMe  ihere  a^jvared,  with  the  tea  and  cotfee, 
chops,  steaks,  roasted  wattle-birds,  quails,  and  other 
dainties. 
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After  breakfast  Donald  Ferguson  rode  out  with  the 
Squatter  to  show  him  something  of  the  run  and  its 
stock.  But  this  was  no  work  of  a  morning  like  the 
riding  over  an  English  farm.  Seven  flocks  were 
tended  upon  it  by  seven  shepherds,  each  with  his 
different  hut  and  district  of  pasturage ;  and,  to  reach 
these,  they  had  to  ascend  lofty  hills,  thread  deep  and 
hidden  glens,  cross  streams,  and  ride  on  through  woods 
that  appeared  endless.  Then,  again,  they  came  out 
CD  plains,  or  high  and  extensive  downs,  where  was 
descried  the  immense  flock  rolling  along,  as  it  were, 
over  the  grassy  level  like  a  cloud,  or  a  low  fog  before 
the  shepherd,  always  on  the  move,  and  grazing  as  they 
went.  There  is  something  pastorally  grand  in  the 
idea  of  these  numerous  flocks  all  daily  radiating  from 
one  central  circle  of  homesteads,  and  grazing  in  pro- 
found calm  through  the  silent  and  boundless  waste, 
returning  at  evening  to  their  resting-place,  and  so 
on  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  swelling 
serenely  into  living  expanses  of  affluence. 

David  Macleod  soon  found  that  it  would  require 
weeks  to  take  a  survey  of  his  possessions,  and  he 
contented  himself  with  finding  the  fragment  explored 
all  orderly  and  prosperous.  Strychnine  had  now 
decimated  the  dingoes,  or  wild  dogs,  the  squatters 
had  driven  back  the  natives,  and  a  profound  peace 
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brooded  over  these  wild  realms  of  pastoral  ricbes. 
Readers^  lift  up  your  imaginations ;  spread  them  oat 
on  their  broadest  pinions^  and  conceive  the  squatter 
ocupying  the  county  of  Kent,  or  Surrey,  for  his  run, 
at  a  rate,  including  license-fee,  and  head-money,  of 
some  fifty  pounds  a-year,  and  you  form  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  squatter's  domain, — a  domain  which  this 
country  so  bountifully  consigned  to  him, — and  perceive 
why  he  should  so  fervently  desire  to  hold  it  for  ever. 

Ever  and  anon,  as  he  followed  the  indefatigable 
Donald,  through  far-off  valleys,  where  it  would 
require  a  compass  to  direct  the  stranger,  a  troop  of 
beautiful  horses  would  turn,  gaze  at  them  for  a 
moment,  and  then  with  flying  tails  and  manes,  and 
snorting  nostrils,  bound  away  with  a  grace  of  motion, 
a  conscious  enthusiasm  of  freedom  and  strength,  that 
the  steed  of  the  wilderness  only  displays. 

^'  Whose  are  those  fine  horses  ?  "  would  ask  David, 
and  "  Yours,  sir,"  was  Donald's  reply.  Ever  and 
anon,  a  liuge  herd  of  wild  cattle  would  run  startled 
at  their  approach,  and,  led  by  a  stupendous  number 
of  bulls,  dash  with  crashing  fury  and  thundering 
hoofs  through  the  dark  bush  of  wattle,  or  the  green 
hop-scrub,  and  away  in  the  limitless  woods.  "  Whose 
are  these,  Donald  ?  "     "  Yours,  sir." 

Ever  and  anon,  on  some  lonely  upland,  a  flock  of 
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kangaroos  would  tarn  their  tall  heads,  gaze  silentl  j 
a  moment,  and  leap  rapidly  away.  Anon,  thousands 
of  wild  fowl  rose  with  a  stunning  rush  and  thunder, 
from  a  rarely-visited  swamp,  and  myriads  of  parrots, 
wild  pigeons,  and  other  birds,  glanced  in  the  tree-tops, 
or  saluted  you  with  their  quaint  cries.  To  David's 
wondering  mind,  it  appeared  like  some  chapter  of 
romance,  like  some  hidden  kingdom  reserved  for 
some  great  prince,  and  stocked  with  everything  that 
could  enrich  the  table,  fill  the  purse,  and  supply  the 
most  boundless  passion  for  the  chase.  He  returned 
to  his  station  an  immensely  greater  man,  in  his  own 
estimation,  than  he  even  was  before. 

Here,  one  of  these  days,  he  would  come  and  build 
a  castle  befitting  his  own  importance,  a  very  palace 
of  the  wilderness.  Around  him  he  found  at  some 
twenty  or  thirty  miles'  distance,  other  aristocrats  of 
the  wild.  These  were,  most  of  them,  half- pay  officers, 
medical  men,  or  lawyers,  who  had  found  it  slow 
work  in  Europe,  and  had  just  been  drawn  to  Victoria 
by  fame,  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  when  the  crisis 
had  swept  away  the  original  race  of  squatters — the 
veritable  pioneers  of  the  wilderness — and  left  them 
their  places  on  tlie  easiest  possible  terms.  These 
gentlemen's  hope  and  expectation  had  been,  not  the 
achievement  of  great  fortunes,  but  that  of  an  easy 
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and  care-free  life,  a  rural  peace  and  plenty,  and  a 
wider  horizon  for  their  children.  But  a  more  won- 
drous fate  was  in  reserve  for  them.  They  thought 
they  had  bought  merely  an  old  lamp,  hat  it  was  the 
genuine  miracle-machine  of  Aladdin.  They  dreamed 
only  of  being  gentle  man -graziers,  and  they  sprang 
up  at  oncQ,  the  lords  and  princes  of  a  new  empire. 

Several  of  these  had  made  a  morning  ride  of  thirty 
or  fifty  miles  to  call  on  their  new  neighbour ;  and 
David  felt  [hat  they  were  of  a  caste,  an  education,  on 
intelligence,  far  beyond  his  own  homespun  actuality. 
How  was  he  to  put  himself  on  a  due  footing  with 
them  ?  The  upshot  of  his  reflections  was,  that  it 
could  only  be — a  big,  fine  bouse,  and  a  gorgeous 
equipage. 

It  was  while  meditating  deeply  on  these  future 
glories  one  summer's  forenoon,  alone  in  the  inner 
apartment  of  the  hut,  that,  raising  his  eyes,  he  saw  a 
strange  and  startling  figure  standing  motionless  before 
him.  He  had  heard  some  one  enter,  but  supposing 
it  the  cook,  bad  not  even  given  him  a  glance.  The 
man,  if  man  it  were,  stood  tall,  gaunt,  and  clad  in  a 
rude,  coarse,  green  jacket,  ragged  and  soiled.  A 
belt  round  his  waist  showed  a  brace  of  large  pistols ; 
bis  left  hand  held  upright  as  a  support,  a  long  gun. 
On  his  head  was  a  sloaching  brown  wide-awake,  and 
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an  enormous  beard  bnried  the  lower  half  of  his  face. 
It  was  a  face  that  seemed  shaped  to  inspire  horror ; 
long,  bony,  and  withered ;  tanned  by  sun  and  breeze 
into  a  mahogany  hue,  and  from  the  deep  sunken 
sockets  his  eyes  gleamed  fiery,  yet  still  and  fixed 
with  a  spectral  expression  on  the  squatter. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  ^  exclaimed  David,  **  and  what  is 
your  business  ?*• 

'^  Justice  I  *'  said  the  man,  with  a  singular  emphasis. 

'*  Justice  I  And  why  came  you  here  ?  Who  has 
wronged  you?'' 

'^  You  I "  retorted  the  man,  and  the  fire  gleamed 
more  fiercely  in  his  eyes,  but  he  moved  not  a  limb, 
nor  a  muscle. 

**  Me  1  Now,  Heaven  help  me  1  I  never  saw  you 
before,*'  said  the  evidently-alarmed  David.  He 
looked  hastily  round,  as  if  for  assistance ;  but  Donald 
Ferguson  was  out  in  the  woods,  and  the  cook  was  in 
the  distant  kitchen ;  if  he  shouted,  he  would  never 
hear  him.  He  glanced  out  of  the  front  window; 
all  was  silent  and  basking  without  The  sun  blazed 
and  glanced  on  the  little  lake,  and  not  a  living  thing 
seemed  to  stir.  He  cast  a  look  out  at  the  side  win* 
dow  near  him.  He  could  see  far  down  the  slope, 
where  lay  the  shadow  of  the  woods :  but  all  was 
motionless  and  soundless  as  at  midnight    A  feeling 
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of  faintness  and  desperation  came  over  him ;  he 
would  bave  shouted,  but  the  fear  of  the  man's  fire- 
arms kept  him  silent. 

"You  never  saw  me  Wore?"  aaid  tbe  nncoatli 
■od  gloomy  figure.  lis  man  yon  never  saw. 

This  blasted,  withi  d,  and  deformed  frame 

yoa  never  saw.     1  re  tiie  tbunder-bolt  hail 

fallen  on  me ;  beft  rge  of  misery  had  con- 

somed  me,  and  th  of  blood  and  massacre 

had  stamped  the  d  c.     Then  you  saw  me, 

then — young,  str  F  liope,  happy,  thougb 

fighting  with  tbe  is  of  life,  becaase  there 

stood  precious  ones  beside  me  to  cheer  me  on.  Then 
you  saw  Tom  Scott." 

"  Tom  Scott  I " 

"  Yes:  Tom  Scott,  Listen !  I  am  a  blighted  and 
blasted  tree.  In  all  the  world  of  forests  for  thousands 
of  leagues  round  us,  there  stands  no  such  spectre  of 
the  woods  as  stands  here.  On  me  there  remains  no 
leaf;  in  my  veins  circulates  no  sap  of  life.  I  am 
rootless,  brancJiless,  heartless ;  and  yet  1  live,  and  for 
what  ?  To  slay,  as  mine  were  slain ;  to  crush,  as 
mine  were  crushed  ;  to  burn,  as  mine  were  burnt ; 
and  to  give  a  loose  to  vengeance,  because  it  is  the 
only  thing  which  has  flourished  with  me,  I  once 
had    kindly  —  O !    most    kindly  —  feelings ;    tears, 
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prayers^  and  deeds  of  eager  devotion  for  the  suffering. 
I  thought  that  I  w(is  bom  to  win  my  way  to  success. 
I  believed  that  a  high  heart  and  a  clean  hand  could 
and  would  snatch  a  blessing.  But  men  and  a  fro- 
ward  luck  dragged  me  dovm.  Except  from  two 
honest  rude  creatures,  out  of  my  own  family  I  never 
received  aid  or  kindness.  The  world  would  have  me 
a  devil,  and  it  is  done.  But,  David  Macleod,  what 
are  you  ?  Men  say  you  are  religious  ?  Is  it  religion 
to  take  a  man's  all  for  a  few  hundred  pounds,  when 
that  all  may  shortly  become  a  prince's  heritage? 
Look  round  on  this  lordly  scene.  Who  made  this 
place?" 

God  Almighty,"  said  the  confounded  squatter. 

God  and  Tom  Scott,"  said  the  stranger.  '^  God 
Almighty  raised  these  hills,  spread  these  valleys, 
planted  these  everlasting  forests,  vaulted  over  them 
yon  glittering  sky  ;  and,  wherefore  ?  That  a  canting 
hypocrite,  a  craven,  demure,  and  ruthless  oppressor, 
might  revel  in  them,  and  vaunt  himself  in  them  ? 
Tom  Scott  built  these  houses,  planted  these  gardens, 
enclosed  these  pastures,  and  raised  these  flocks  and 
herds  from  a  mere  handful  to  ten  thousand;  and 
was  that,  think  you,  of  no  more  value  than  the 
deficient  balance  of  a  paltry  hundred  or  two  of 
pounds  ?  " 
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Tlie  man  raised  slowly  and  steadily  tho  long  gun 
from  tlie  ground,  and  lowering  its  muzzle  towards 
the  stupiEed  squatter,  said,  "  David  Macleod,  one 
little  crooking  of  my  fore-finger,  and  you  are  in 
eternity.     In  vain  ■  le  all  your  ecraped-ap 

riches,  in  vain  all  lly  woods  and  hills,  in 

THin  all  your  floe!  rds,  your  bouses,  and 

your  parchments.  er  once  more  my  piece, 

give  one  more  moi  ly  —  Justice !" 

"  As  God  live  itt,"  cried  the  terrified 

man,  bis  eyes  aln  from  Kia  head,  and  bis 

band  put  out  as  it  le  thi*ealened  deed,  "  I 

will  do  all  —  Help !  help  I  in  God's  name,  Iielp  I 
Murder ! "  shouted  he,  suddenly  from  the  side 
window  descrying  three  horsemen  approaching  the 
house  ;  and,  darting  to  the  window,  which  was  open, 
gave  one  more  frantic  cry,  and  sank  senseless  on  the 
floor, 

When  the  squatter  came  to  himself  again,  he 
cried,  "  Stop  him  I  hold  him  I  for  worlds,  don't  ict 
him  escape ! " 

"  Lot  who  escape  ? "  asked  two  or  three  voices, 
amongst  which  was  that  of  the  cook. 

"  AVho  1  why,  Tom  Scott,  to  be  sure.  He  was 
here  this  minute  ;  where  is  he  ?  "  and  he  rushed  out 
to  see.     Nobody   had  seen    Tom   Scott.     Since   the 
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daj  that  he  disappeared,  he  had  never  been  seen 
here  nor  anywhere  near  here.  His  fame,  as  a  merci- 
less pursuer  of  the  natives,  was  unrivalled ;  but  no 
one  could  saj  that  he  had  seen  him  anywhere. 

David  Macleod  returned  hastily  to  town.  The 
glory  and  beauty  of  his  giant  estate  had  departed. 
The  image  of  Tom  Scott  reigned  there  in  intensest 
horror.  East  and  west,  throughout  the  colony, 
millions  of  acres  spread  their  bosoms  to  the  sun,  with 
all  their  hills,  woods,  waters,  and  living  things,  which 
owned  him  for  master,  but  David  Macleod  never 
approached  them ;  for  Tom  Scott  might  be  there. 

Years  went  on;  wealth  rolled  in  upon  him  in 
torrents ;  and,  as  if  fortune  would  visit  him  and  his 
brethren  of  squatterdom  with  her  wildest  wonders, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  colony  was  one  great 
region  of  gold.  Gold  was  everywhere.  Its  earth, 
its  rocks,  its  rivers,  were  all  teeming  with  goldt 
Thousands  upon  thousands  rushed  from  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  to  snatch  a  share  in  the  marvellous 
booty;  and  suddenly  the  value  of  the  squatters' 
possessions  jumped  up  five  and  tenfold  in  value.  No 
longer  were  boiling-down  establishments  requisite  to 
keep  down  the  astonishing  increase  of  the  flocks,  and 
yield  some  tolerable  return  from  them.  No  longer 
bubbled  those  huge  cauldrons  into  which  the  mangled 

VOL.  II.  p 
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limbs  of  whole  hecatombs  of  sheep  were  thrown  diily 
and  hoar)^,  and  seethed  donn  for  their  fat.  There 
were  handrcds  of  thousands  of  hungry  mouths  in  tlie 
colony,  ready  to  consume,  and  of  hands  fall  of 
Btrangely-gatliered  gold  to  pay  liberally  for  them. 

These  wanted,  moreover,  bullocks  and  horses  to 
draw  up  provisions  to  the  swarming  diggings,  and 
carry  down  the  gold,  —  to  prosecute  tlie  incessant 
traffic  in  the  towns,  and  the  speeding  of  escorts  and 
eager  passengers.  Sheep  advanced  from  fire  shil- 
lings to  twenty-five  per  head;  oxen  from  twenty 
shillings  to  twenty  pounds;  horses  from  five  pounds 
to  seventy  and  a  hundred.  The  amazed  squatters 
stood  astonished  at  their  own  a£Buence.  Thurs, 
indeed,  was  the  Midas  touch  which  tamed  all  to 
gold,  withoat  its  ancient  penalty.  David  Macleod 
calculated  up  his  gains.  He  was  now,  in  one 
quarter  or  anofher,  master  of  fif^  thousand  sheep, 
ten  thousand  cattle,  and  two  thousand  horses.  In 
Block  on  his  stations  he  was  actually  worth  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  I  What  a  metamorphow  I 
Can  that  great  senator  ever  have  been  the  little 
dirty  boy  of  the  Gallowgate  kennel  ?  Never  in  the 
world's  history  had  there  been  so  fabulous  a  period, 
ontfabling  all  fable.  The  great  patriarchs  roaming 
on    the  vast    plains  of    Mesopotamia,  with    their 
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immense  flocks,  maltiplied  and  prospered  by  the 
express  favour  of  heaven,  can  present  no  parallel  of 
fortune  with  the  squatters  of  Victoria ;  for  the  patri- 
archs had  no  diggings  to  consume  their  mutton  at 
sixpence  per  pound.  Each  party  held  their  estates  on 
equally  cheap  tenure,  that  is,  just  about  for  nothing ; 
but  the  balance  of  profit  was  infinitely  in  favour 
of  the  patriarchs  of  the  antipodes. 

Job  had  seven  thousand  sheep,  and  three  thousand 
camels,  and  five  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  and  five 
hundred  she-asses,  and  was  a  marvel  of  wealth 
amongst  the  ovine  and  bovine  magnates  of  the  east ; 
but  Job  himself  would  have  cut  but  a  sorry  figure 
amongst  the  wondrous  men  of  the  south.  Arabia 
Felix  to  Australia  Felix  ?  —  a  sandbank  to  a 
paradise  1  Never  since  the  world  began  —  under 
no  regime  of  a  most  propitious  Providence  —  had 
mortal  men  been  thus,  without  any  merit  or  demerit, 
forethought  or  sagacity  of  their  own,  so  blessed  and 
pressed,  loaded  and  bedded,  rained  on  in  deluges, 
and  bolstered  with  bags  of  riches.  Never  again  till 
the  world  winds  up  its  motley  accounts  of  bankruptcies 
and  beggaries,  monied  plethora  and  cofiers  of  Croesus, 
destitution  and  surfeit,  will  any  nation  continue  to 
pitchfork  such  piles  of  gold-sacks  upon  a  knot  of 

good  honest  men,  astounded  at  their  own  greatness. 
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Bnt  no  sUte  has  its  entire  exemptions  from  tlw 

ihadov  with  the  6«n  —  the  Babhiy  Jock  with  the 

grandeur.     As  Tom  Scott,  with  his  one  stem  woni 

—  Justice!  stood  saddenly  before  the  startled  David 

Hacleod.  so  with                   1 

hing    multitude  whicli 

bought  tbe  squattei 

■ame  a  new  cry  for  the 

squatters*  land.    1                      i 

d  gold  wanted  homes ; 

those  who  had  hom                    i 

urms.    The  cry  was  — 

Landl   land!    aad                     i 

;rs  recoiied   in   terror 

before  it     What '. 

e  estates,  those  woodi, 

and  mooDtains,  at 

valleys  all  their  own? 

Those  Ian 

ds  yiela                    i 

s  of  sheep  at  sixpence 

a  pound,  and  paddocks  yieldin 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  ton?  Give  them  up. 
or  anv  part  of  thtm  ?  Reader,  if  Government  gave 
yon  the  run  of  the  Isle  of  Thanot  to-morrow,  would 
you  like  to  restore  it  the  next  day,  or  next  year,  or 
next  hundred  years?  How  much  less,  then,  the 
whole  County  of  York?  Believe  me,  you  would 
cling  to  it  as  to  dear  life.  No  man  could  renounce, 
without  a  pang,  and  a  bitter  one,  so  glorious  a 
domain,  so  vast  and  fascinating  a  power. 

Therefore  the  squatters  hurried  into  the  legislative 
Council,  and,  in  a  serried  phalanx  of  anxiety  and 
indignation,  denounced  the  unreasonable  demands  of 
multitudes  clamorous   for  land.      Then  was  raised 
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a  wild  crj  of  '^the  hated  squatters,  the  injured 
squatters,  the  squatters  who  had  raised  the  flag  of 
enterprise,  built  the  metropolis  of  Melbourne, 
created  the  enormous  wool-trade,  suffered  unheard-of 
miseries  in  the  bush,  driven  out  the  natives,  an- 
nihilated the  dogs,  and  sold  mutton  to  tribes  of 
famishing  men."  In  vain  I  From  the  inexorable 
Fawkner  and  O'Shaughnassej  came  the  ominous  and 
repeated  echoes  of —  Tom  Scott  1 

They  stripped  from  the  unfortunate  squatters  the 
glorious  coats  of  other  men's  merits,  in  which  thej 
-had  so  comfortably  wrapped  themselves.  True,  there 
had  not  been  many  actual  Tom  Scotts,  the  story  had 
been  more  commonplace,  but  not  the  less  real.  As 
James  Montgomery  says  of  the  Reformation — 

'*  Luther,  like  Phosphor,  led  the  conquering  day, 
Hb  meek  forerunners  waned  and  passed  away.** 

So  the  early  squatters,  the  real  pioneers  and  sufferers, 
had,  for  the  most  part,  passed  away,  and  the  present 
generation  were,  in  a  great  degree,  the  easy  sons  of  a 
most  wondrous  fortune,  who  reaped  where  other  men 
had  sowed.  Gentlemen  amiable,  and  hospitable,  and 
accomplished,  numbers  of  them,  but  still,  verily,  they 
have  had  their  reward.  When  they  talk  of  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  land,  Fawkner  asks.  Whose 
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land?     The  iialiun's. 

For  their  improTements,— 

O'Shaughnassey   remijids   them,   that   their    tenon 

forbids  them  to  mate 

any,  except  on  tlie  homestead, 

wbich  thej  are  allowed  to  purchase,  at  a  propor- 

tiooate  price.     AVhe 

i  of  the  injured  squal- 

ters,  the  Argus  pom 

cnormous  wealtl),  acid 

to  the  injured  pu 

n  the^  bemoan  them- 

selves  as  the  poor 

all  the  world  laughs. 

and  the  jolly  rogue 

heir  own  sleeves. 

These  are  j-oor 

:terB,  the  aatocrals  of 

boundlesa  wilds,  tl 

on  red  of  all  Fortune's 

sons.     May  they  li< 

and  years  !     But  may 

it  be  still  following  tlieir  flocks  in  the  van  of  setile- 
ment  and  civilisation.  With  the  sound  of  advancing 
millions  behind  them,  with  the  plough,  tlie  Iianimer, 
tlic  shuttle,  and  the  railroad,  a  Imni  of  human  acti- 
vity and  happiness,  and  before  them  the  pleasant 
wildurnc'ss,  the  calmly-pasturing  flock,  the  wild  ma- 
jestic herd,  and  the  neighing  troop  of  unlimiicil 
steeds,  till  the  great  conlincnt  of  Australia  shall  be 
the  England  of  the  south,  traversed  by  steam,  sur- 
rounded by  busy  fleets  ^ — vast,  populous,  niighir, 
and  at  peace. 

Dire  was  the  war  which  went  on  in  the  bosoms  of 
Messrs.  Quarrier  and  Docker,  as  this  phasis  of  the 
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story  proceeded,  and  nothing  bat  the  assistance  of 
Messrs.  Owen  and  Thompson,  who  demanded  a  fair 
and  full  hearing  of  facts  previous  to  discussion,  could 
have  enabled  Grayson  to  go  on  at  all.  At  length 
the  story  ended,  and  the  narrator,  leaving  the  bel- 
ligerent parties  to  fight  out  the  merits  of  the  question 
at  large,  rose,  and  without  moving  a  muscle,  walked 
out,  relit  his  meerschaum  in  the  verandah,  and  once 
more  contemplating  the  constellations,  listened  tp  the 
roar  of  the  tempest  within  as  a  dweller  on  the  sea- 
board often  listens  to  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  and  hugs 
the  more  vividly  his  own  comfort  Long  swelled  the 
sounds  of  contest  and  of  indignant  assertion  and  reply, 
but  he  who  had  raised  the  hurricane  was  soundly 
sleeping  in  the  distant  wing  of  the  building. 
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THE                                1 

tERCQAXT. 

The  neit  evenii                       1 

hour  of  smokiDg,  often 

tbe  smoke  of  b 

ved,  the  learned  doctor 

stepped  in,  expei 

laultcd  by  the  vehement 

aonsofsquatterd                      i 

5  agreeable  surprise,  he 

heard  a  well-fed  ..                 | 

5old-buj-er,   Mr.    Sam. 

Tattenha 

ill,  who  had  fiourishc 

d  in  the  tents  of  Bon- 

digo,  saying,  in  a  jolly  and  unctuous  voice,  which  fell 
like  oil  on  stormy  waves,  "Gentlemen,  last  night  we 
heard  some  curious  things  about  the  lucky  fellows  in 
Melbourne.  Now  I  can  tell  you  a  case  of  that  kind 
in  my  own  family.  It's  all  true,  and  need  offend 
nobody.     It  is  the  story  of 

THE  MELBOURNE  MERCHANT, 


My  brother  Uriah  rang  at  his  gate  at  his  snug  re- 
treat of  Trumpington  Cottage,  Peckham,  near  Lon- 
don, exactly  at  a  quarter  to  six — his  regular  hour 
—  when  the  omnibus  from  the  city  set  him  down   at 
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the  end  of  the  lane.  It  was  December^  but  the  wea- 
ther was  fine  and  frosty^  and  as  it  was  within  a  few 
days  of  Christmas^  his  children — foar  in  number — 
two  boys,  just  come  home  from  school,  and  two  girls, 
who  came  home  from  school  every  day — were  all  on 
the  alert  to  receive  him,  with  a  world  of  schemes  for 
the  delectation  of  the  coming  holiday-time. 

My  brother  Uriah  was  an  especial  family-man. 
He  made  himself  the  companion  and  play-fellow  of 
his  children  on  all  occasions  that  his  devotion  to  his 
business  in  the  city  would  admit  of.  His  hearty, 
cheery  voice  was  heard  as  he  entered  the  hall,  and 
while  he  was  busy  pulling  ofF  his  over-coat,  and 
hanging  up  his  hat :  **  Well,  my  boys ;  well,  George  ; 
well.  Miss  Lucy,  there.  What  are  you  all  about  ? 
How's  the  world  used  you  since  this  morning? 
Where's  mamma?  The  kettle  boiling,  eh?"  The 
running  fire  of  hilarity  that  always  animated  him 
seemed  to  throw  sunshine  and  a  new  life  into  the 
house,  when  he  came  in.  The  children  this  evening 
rushed  out  into  the  hall,  and  crowded  round  him  with 
such  a  number  of  **  I  say,  pa's,*'  and  **  Do  you  know, 
pa?"  and  "Don't  tell  him  now,  Mary, —  let  him 
guess.  Oh  I  you'll  never  guess,  pa  I "  that  he  could 
only  hurry  them  all  into  the  sitting-room  before  him 
like  a  little  flock  of  sheep,  saying,  "  Well,  well,  you 
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rogues, — vrell,  well,— let  ws  liave  some  tea,an(l  then 
all  about  it." 

The  fire  blazed  bonnily,  as  it  was  wont,  in  the  bright 
grate,  and  that  and  the  candles  made  the  room,  with 
light  and  warmth,  tl  idise  of  comfort.  Mrs, 

Tattenhall,  a  hands  i  of  five  and  thirty  or 

so — she  might  be  she  did  not   look  it- 

was  just  in  the  act  the  water  from  a  very 

bright  little  kettle  ally  bright  silver  tea- 

pot,  and   with   a  y,  youthful,   and    yet 

matronly  face,  tun  y  at  his  entrance,  and 

said,  "  Well,  dear,  .  ery  cold  night  ?  " 

"  Not  in  this  room,  certainly,  my  dear,"  said  my 
brother  Uriah,  "  and  with  such  a  snuggery  before 
one,  who  carea  for  cold  outside  ?  " 

Mrs.  Tattenhall  gave  him  a  brighter  smile  still, 
and  the  neat  Harriet  coming  in  with  the  toast,  the 
whole  family  group  was  speedily  seated  round  the 
tea-table,  and  the  whole  flood  of  anticipated  pleasures 
and  plans  of  the  younger  population  let  loose,  and 
cordially  entered  into,  and  widened  and  improved  by 
my  brother  Uriah.  lie  promised  them  an  early  night 
at  the  very  best  pantomime,  and  they  were  to  read 
all  about  the  pantomimes  in  the  newspapers,  and 
find  out  which  was  the  best  He  meant  to  take 
them  to  sec  all  sorts  of  sights,  and  right  off-hand  on 
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Christmas  Eve  he  was  going  to  set  up  a  Christmas- 
tree,  and  have  Christkindchen,  and  all  sorts  of  gifts 
nnder  it  for  everybody.  He  had  got  it  already  done 
by  a  German  who  came  often  to  his  warehouse,  and 
it  was  somewhere,  not  far  off  just  now. 

**  Thank  you,  papa, — thank  you  a  thousand  times. 
Oh  !  what  heaps  of  fun  ! "  exclaimed  the  children, 
altogether. 

"  Why,  really,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Tattenhall, 
delighted  as  the  children,  "  what  has  come  to  you  ? 
You  quite  outdo  yourself,  good  as  you  always  are. 
You  are  quite  magnificent  in  your  projects." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Uriah,  taking  hold  of  the  hands 
of  little  Lucy,  and  dancing  round  the  room  with  her. 
*'  To  be  sure ;  we  may  just  as  well  be  merry  as  sad ; 
it  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence." 

Presently  the  tea-table  was  cleared,  and,  as  they 
drew  round  the  fire,  my  brother  Uriah  pulled  out  a 
book,  and  said,  "  George,  there's  a  nice  book — begin 
and  read  it  aloud :  it  will  be  a  very  pleasant  book  for 
these  winter  evenings  before  all  the  dissipation  begins. 
It  is  Pringle's  Adventures  in  South  Africa,  and  is 
almost  as  good  as  Robinson  Crusoe.  I  knew  Pringle 
well ;  a  lame,  little  man,  that  you  never  would  dream 
could  sit  on  a  horse,  much  less  ride  after  lions  and 
elephants  in  that  style." 
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"  LioDs  and  elephants  I "  all  were  sileat,  and  George 

read  on.     He  read  till 

eight  o'clock,  their  bed-time, 

and  the  whole  group- 

-parents  and  children  —  were 

equally  delighted  with 

iL     As 

I  they  closed   the  book 

— "  Now,"  said  the 

ould  it  not  be  grand 

fun  to  live  out  the 

e  afler  the  lions  and 

"  Ah  I  grand  fui 

boys,  bat  the  mulher 

and  the  girls  ahu 

le  lions.     "  Well,  yo« 

could  stay  in  the  1 

low,"  said  Bob. 

«  Right,  my  6n 

id  the  father,  clapjung 

him  on  the  shouldei. 

V  off  to  bed,  and  dream 

all  about  it." 

Wlien  tlie  children  were  gone,  my  brother  Uriah 
stretched  out  his  feet  on  the  fender  and  fell  into  a 
silonce.  When  my  brotlier's  silence  had  lasted  some 
time  his  wife  said,  "Arc  you  sleepy,  dear?" 

"  No ;  never  was  more  wakeful,"  said  Uriah ; 
"  really,  my  dear,  I  never  was  less  inclined  to  be 
sprif^htly :  but  it  won't  do  to  dash  the  spirits  of  the 
cliildren.  Let  them  enjoy  tlie  Christmas  as  much  as 
they  can,  they  will  never  be  young  but  once," 

"Wiiat  is  amiss?"  asked  Mrs.  Tattonhall,  with 
a  quick  apprehensive  look.  "  Is  there  something 
amiss  ?     Good  gracious  !  you  frighten  me." 

"  Why  no,  there  is  nothing  exactly  amiss ;  there 
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is  nothing  new;  but  the  fact  is^  I  have  just  taken 
stocky  and  to-daj  finished  casting  all  up^  and  struck 
the  balance." 

**  And  is  it  bad  ?  Is  it  less  than  you  expected  ?  '* 
asked  Mrs.  Tattenhall^  fixing  her  eyes  seriously  on 
her  husband's  face. 

**  Bad  1  No,  not  bad,  nor  good.  I'll  tell  you  what 
it  is.  YouVe  heard  of  a  toad  in  a  mud  wall.  Well, 
that's  me.  Twenty  years  ago,  I  went  into  business 
with  exactly  three  thousand  pounds,  and  here  I  have 
been  trading,  and  fagging,  and  caring,  and  getting, 
and  losing,  business  extending,  and  profits  getting 
less  and  less,  making  large  sales,  and  men  breaking 
directly  after,  and  so  the  upshot  is, — twenty  years' 
trade,  and  the  balance  the  same  to  a  pound  as  that  I 
began  with.  Three  thousand  I  started  with,  and  three 
thousand  is  precisely  my  capital  at  this  moment" 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Tattenhall,  wonderfully 
relieved.  "Be  thankful,  my  dear  Uriah,  that  you 
have  three  thousand  pounds.  You  have  your  health 
wonderfully,  we  have  all  our  health;  we  have  chil- 
dren, as  good  and  promising  children  as  anybody  is 
blest  with,  and  a  happy  home,  and  live  as  well  and 
comfortably  as  any  one  need  to  do,  or  as  I  wish,  I  am 
sure.     What  do  we  want  more  ?  " 

"  What  do  we  want  more  ?  "  said  Uriah,  drawing 
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vp  bU  legs  suddenly,  and  clapping  bis  hands  in  i 
pONtive  sort  of  a  way  on  bis  knees.  "  Why,  I  fcr 
one,  waut  a  great  deal  more.  We've  children,  you 
say,  and  a  home,  and  all  that.  Heaven  be  thanked, 
so  ^KQ  have !  but  I  bildreu  to  have  a  bome 

after  us.     Three  t  iunds  divided  amongst 

four,  leaves  about  red  and  fifty  each.     Is 

it  worth  while  to  le  life,  and  leave  them 

that  and  a  like  pre  },"  continued  Uriah,  in 

a  considering  man  tking  his  head.     "  No, 

I  want  something  a  for  myself;  more  for 

then) ;  more  room,  e,  a  wider  liorizon,  and 

a  more  proportionate  result  of  a  whole  human  cx- 
isteuoi'.  And  do  you  know,  Maria,  what  I  have 
come  lo  as  ibc  host  conclusion?  To  go  out  lo 
Australia." 

'■  To  go  out  to  Australia ! "  said  Mrs.  Tattenball,  in 
aslonishnierit,  "  Jly  dear  Uriah,  you  are  jokinj;. 
You  mean  no  such  tiling."' 

*'  But  tliat  is  just  what  I  do  mean,"  said  Uriah, 
taking  his  wife's  hand  .-iffectiouatoly ;  "  I  have 
thought  of  it  long,  and  the  toad -in- the -wall  balance 
has  determined  me.  And  now  what  I  ask  of  you  is 
lo  look  at  it  calmly  and  e.iniestly.  You  know  the 
Smitiis,  the  Browns,  and  the  Robinsons  have  gone 
out,     Tliey   report   the  climate  delicious,  and   that 
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wonders  are  doing.  A  new  country,  if  It  be  a  good 
country,  is  the  place  to  grow  and  thrive  in,  without 
doubt.  Look  at  the  trees  in  a  wood.  They  grow 
up  and  look  very  fine  in  the  mass.  The  wood,  you 
say,  is  a  very  fine  wood ;  but  when  you  have  looked 
at  the  individual  trees,  they  are  crowded  and  spindled 
up.  They  cannot  put  out  a  single  bough  beyond  a 
certain  distance ;  if  they  attempt  it,  their  presuming 
twigs  are  poked  back  again  by  sturdy  neighbours  all 
round,  that  are  all  struggling  for  light  and  space  like 
them.  Look  then  at  the  tree  on  the  open  plain, — 
how  it  spreads  and  hangs  in  grand  amplitude  its 
unobstructed  boughs  and  foliage:  a  lordly  object. 
Just  so,  this  London.  It  is  a  vast,  a  glorious,  a 
most  imposing  London,  but  thousands  of  its  indi- 
viduals in  it  are  pressed  and  circumscribed  to  a  few 
square  yards  and  no  more.  Give  me  the  open  plain, 
— the  new  country,  and  then  see  if  I  do  not  put  out 
a  better  head,  and  our  children  too." 

Mrs.  Tattenhall,  now  she  felt  that  her  husband 
was  in  earnest,  sat  motionless  and  confounded.  The 
shock  had  come  too  suddenly  upon  her.  Her  hus- 
band, it  is  true,  had  often  told  her  that  things  did 
not  move  as  he  wished ;  that  they  seemed  fixed,  and 
stereotyped,  and  stagnant ;  but  then,  when  are  mer- 
chants satisfied  ?     She  never  had  entertained  an  idea 
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bat  that  they  should  go  on  to  the  eod  of  the  cliapter 
as  they  had  been  going  on  ever  since  she  woa  married. 
She  was  hound  up  heart  and  soul  with  her  own  coun- 
try; she  had  her  many  friends  and  relations,  wJlli 
whom  she  lived  or  cordial  terms;  all  her 

tastes,  feelings,  ai  re  English  and  metro- 

politan.    At  the  '  quitting  England,  and 

for  BO  new,  and  S'  country,  she  was  seized 

with  an  tndescrih  lation. 

"My  dear  Mi  ler  husband;  "mind,  1 

don't  ask.  you  to  You  and  the  children 

can  remain  here  >een  and  seen  what  the 

place  and  prospects  are  like.  My  brother  Sam  will 
look  after  business — he  will  soon  be  at  home  in  it— 
and  if  all  is  pleasant,  why,  you  will  conic  then,  if 
not,  I  won't  ask  you.  I'll  work  out  a  good  round 
sum  myself  if  possible,  or  open  up  some  connection 
that  will  mend  matters  here.  Wliat  can  I  say  more?" 

"Xothiiig,  dear  Uriah,  nothing.  But  those  poor 
children ." 

"  Tliose  poor  children  I  "  said  Uriali.  "  Why  my 
dear  Maria,  if  you  were  to  ask  them  whether  they 
would  like  a  voyage  to  Australia,  to  go  and  see  those 
evergreen  woods,  and  gallop  about  all  amongst  gay 
parrels,  and  great  kangaroos,  they  would  jump  otV 
tlieir  seats  with  joy.     The  spirits  of  the  young  arc 
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ever  on  the  wing  for  adventure  and  new  countries. 
It  is  the  prompting  of  that  Great  Power  which  has 
constructed  all  this  marvellous  universe^  and  bade 
mankind  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  Don^t 
trouble  yourself  about  them.  You  saw  how  they 
devoured  the  adventures  at  the  Cape^  and  you'll  see 
how  they  will  kindle  up  in  a  wonjerful  enthusiasm  at 
the  promise  of  a  voyage  to  Australia.  What  are 
pantomimes  to  that  ?  " 

"Poor  things!"  said  Mrs.  Tattenhall.  "They 
know  nothing  about  the  reality ;  all  is  fairyland  and 
poetry  to  them." 

**  The  reality  I  the  reality,  Maria,  will  be  all  fairy- 
land and  poetry  to  them." 

Mrs.  Tattenhall  shook  her  head,  and  retired  that 
night — not  to  sleep,  but  with  a  very  sad  heart  to 
ruminate  over  this  unexpected  revelation.  My 
brother's  words  were  realised  at  the  first  mention 
of  the  project  to  the  children.  After  the  first  shock 
of  surprise  and  doubt  whether  it  were  really  meant, 
they  became  unboundedly  delighted.  The  end  of  it 
was,  that  by  the  middle  of  February,  my  brother 
Uriah,  having  had  a  handsome  ofier  for  his  business 
and  stock,  had  wound  up  all  his  afiairs;  and  Mrs. 
Tattenhall  having  concluded,  like  a  good  wife  and 
mother,  to  go  with  the  whole  family,  they  bade  fare- 
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mil  Id  England,  Mrs.  Tatt«nhall  with  many  tears. 

Umh  serious  and   tliouglilful,  the  cliiidren  full  of 

ddi^t  and  wonder  at  cvervthiiig  in  the  sliip. 

They  had  a  fine  voyage,  though   with   very  few 

there  was  a  temporarj' 

damp  on  tbe  Aiisl                     i 

ies.     The  order  of  tlw 

the  upset  price  of  land 

to  ooe  pound  per 

lecked  emigration,  &d<1 

*«s  then  bad  been 

of  speculation  in  Mil- 

booiiK in  town  t 

lings  just  now  looked 

^oomy.     This  w 

^n  hundred  and  forty- 

thf«e.     "But  it 

ng,"  said  the  captain, 

;  the  price  of  the  land  is  so 
paljiLiMv  absurd  ;  while  America  is  selling  land  so 
much  nearer  at  a  quarter  of  the  price,  that  it  must 
bo  rcpt'aleJ;   and  ihen  all  will  be  right  again." 

It  wa*  in  the  middle  of  May  when  our  party  ar- 
rived in  llobson's  Bay.  It  was  very  rainy,  gloomy 
woatlior — the  very  op|)ositc  to  all  that  the  climate 
had  been  represented  in  the  accounts  sent  home — 
but  then  it  was  the  com  men  cement  of  winter,  the 
Kovember  of  our  season.  Uriah  got  a  boat,  and 
sailed  up  the  winding  river  to  the  town.  The 
sail  was  through  a  flat  tract  of  land  densely  over- 
grown with  a  mass  of  close,  dark  bushes,  of  some  ten 
feet   high,  somewh.'it  resembling  our  sloe-tree,   the 
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tea-tree  of  that  countrj.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  the 
town,  which  stood  on  a  range  of  low  hills,  Uriah  and 
his  companions  stepped  out  into  a  most  appalling 
slough  of  black  mud,  through  which  thej  waded  till 
they  reached  the  town,  which  was  of  no  great  extent, 
scattered  over  a  considerable  space,  however,  for  the 
number  of  houses,  and  with  great  intervals  of  wood- 
land, and  of  places  where  the  trees  had  been  felled, 
and  where  the  stumps,  a  yard  high,  remained  in  un- 
sightly nakedness. 

Uriah  walked  on  through  a  scene  which,  somehow 
in  keeping  with  the  weather,  fell  heavily  on  his 
spirits.  There  was  nothing  doing,  or  stirring ;  houses 
in  various  degrees  of  progress  stood  as  they  were. 
There  were  piles  of  timber,  lime,  shingles,  posts,  and 
rails,  empty  waggons  and  carts,  but  no  people  em- 
ployed about  them.  On  every  hand  he  saw  lots 
marked  out  for  fencing  or  building  upon,  but  there 
they  remained,  all  stationary. 

"Is  it  Sunday?"  Uriah  asked  himself.  No,  it 
was  Tuesday.  Then  why  all  this  stagnation — this 
solitude  ?  In  a  lane,  or  rather  deep  track  of  mud 
and  ruts,  since  known  as  Flinders'  Lane,  but  then 
without  a  name,  and  only  just  wide  enough  between 
the  trees  for  a  cart  to  pass,  Uriah  wading  and 
plunging  along,  the  rain  meantime  pouring,  stream- 
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ing,  and  drumming  down  on  his  umbrella,  he  came 

fcce  to  face  with  a  large  active  man  in  a  Mackiotosli 

doak,  and  an  oilskin  hood  over  his  head.     Neither  of 

them  found  it  very  convenient  to  step  out  of  the 

niiddle  mud  track 

1  each  side  of  it  rose  a 

perfect  bank  of  situ 

ly  the  wheels  of  drays ; 

and  stopping  to  ba^ 

each  other,  the  strange 

man  suddenly  put 

e  red  band,  warm  and 

wet,  and  exclaim. 

"What  I    Tatte 

I  here  I     In  the  name 

of  all  wonders,  i 

jring  yott  here  at  tliis 

moment  P 

" 

"  What,  Robinson  I  is  that  you  ? "  cried  Uriah. 
"  Is  this  your  climate  ?     This  your  paradise  ?  " 

"  Climate — paradise  —  be  banged !"  said  Robinson. 
"  They're  well  enough.  If  everything  else  were  as 
well  there  would  be  nought  to  complain  of.  But  tell 
me,  Uriah  Tattenhall,  with  that  comfortable  Trunip- 
ington  Cottage  at  Peckham,.  with  that  well-to-do 
warehouse  in  the  Old  Jewry,  what  could  possess  you 
to  come  here?" 

"  What  should  I  come  for,  but  to  settle  ? "  asked 
Uriah,  somewhat  chagrined  at  this  salutation. 

"  To  settle !  ha,  ha  ! "  hurst  out  Robinson,  "  Well, 
as  for  that,  you  could  not  come  to  a,  better  place. 
It  Is  a  regular  settler  here.     Everything  and  every- 
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bodj  are  settled  here  out  and  out  This  is  a  settle- 
ment, and  no  mistake ;  but  it  is  like  a  many  other 
settlements,  the  figures  are  all  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ledger.** 

Gtx)d  gracious ! "  said  Uriah. 
Nay,  it  is  neither  good  nor  gracious,''  replied 
Robinson.    ^^  Look  round.   What  do  you  see  ?   Ruin, 
desertion,  dirt,  and  the — devil  I  ** 

"  Why,  how  is  that?"  asked  Uriah.  "  I  thought 
you,  and  Jones,  and  Brown,  and  all  of  you  had  made 
your  fortunes." 

**  So  we  had,  or  were  just  on  the  point  of  doing. 
We  had  purchased  lots  of  land  for  building,  and  had 
sold  it  out  again  at  five  hundred  per  cent,  when 
chop  I  down  comes  little  Lord  John  with  his  pound 
an  acre,  and  heigh,  presto  I  everything  goes  topsy- 
turvy. Our  purchasers  are  either  in  the  bankruptcy 
court,  or  have  vanished.  By  jingo  I  I  could  show 
you  such  lots,  fine  lots  for  houses  and  gardens,  for 
shops  and  warehouses ;  ay,  and  shops  and  warehouses 
upon  them  too,  as  would  astonish  you." 

"  Well,  and  what  then?"  asked  Uriah. 

**  What  then  I  Why,  man,  don't  you  comprehend  ? 
Emigration  is  stopped ;  broken  off  as  short  as  a  pipe- 
shank  ;  not  a  soul  is  coming  out  to  buy  and  live  in 
all  these  houses;  not  a  soul,  except  an  odd — excuse 

Q  3 
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mt,  Tattealun — I  was  going  to  sjit,  except  vfm  and 

MMiUtef  (ool  or  two.     Bat  whpre  do  yoa  bang  oat  ? 

Loot!    tbere  is  my  honse,"  pointing  to  a  wooden 

fiwtion  Dear.     "  1 11  como  and  see  you  as  soon  a&  I 

know  where  joa  fii 

*■  But  nuDd  ooe 

Uriah,  seizuig  bim  bj 

tbe  un  K  be  p« 

■  Heaven's  sake,  don't 

talk  in  tliis  nunner 

It  would  kill  her." 

•  Oh,  no— ram                     i 

rdl      There's  no  use 

fr^itenit^  tbe  wo                     1 

Robinson.     "  No,  con- 

fonod  it,  I  WBo't 

ir;  and,  after  all,  bad 

as  things  are,  wh                     1 

>.  remain  so  for  ever. 

Xoibing   ever  does:    that  s  one  coniTort.      Tbei 
men-.',  romotime." 

*■  When  ?"s.-ii,l  Uriah. 

'•  Wi'll.-  said  Ri>liin?on,  pau*ing  a  IJtllc,  "not 
bfloD?  you  and  I  meet  again,  so  I  may  leave  itiat 
•mfwor  to  another  opportunity;"  and  with  a  nod  and 
very  knowing  look  he  stalked  on. 

"  Odd  fellow  ! "  said  my  brother  Uriah.  "  He  is 
very  j^KOSe  for  a  ruined  man.  What  13  one  to  think?" 
and  be  waded  on.  After  m.iking  a  considerable 
circuit,  .ind  actually  losing  himself  in  the  wood  some- 
where about  whore  the  Reverend  Mr.  Morrison's 
chapel  now  stands  in  Collins'  Street,  he  again  came 
across   Robinson,  who   stood  at  the  door  of  a  con- 
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siderable  erection  of  wattle-and-dab ;  that  is^  a  build- 
ing of  boughs  wattled  on  stakes^  and  dabbed  over 
with  mud ;  then  not  uncommon  in  Melbourne^  and 
still  common  enough  in  the  bush.  It  stood  on  the 
hill-side^  with  a  swift  muddj  torrent,  produced  bj 
the  rains  rushing  down  the  valley  below  it,  towards 
the  river,  as  it  has  often  done  since  it  bore  the  name 
of  Swanston  Street. 

**  Here,  Tattenhall  I  here  is  a  pretty  go  I "  shouted 
Robinson ;  '^  a  fellow  has  cut  with  bag  and  baggage 
to-night  who  owes  me  four  thousand  pounds,  and  has 
left;  me  a  lot  more  houses  and  land.  That's  the  way 
every  day.  But  look — here  is  a  house  ready  for 
you.  You  can't  have  a  better,  and  you  can  pay  me 
any  trifle  you  like :  something  is  better  than  nothing. 

He  led  Uriah  in.  The  house  was  thoroughly  and 
comfortably  furnished,  though,  of  course,  very  simply, 
with  beds  and  everything.  Uriah,  in  less  than  a 
week,  was  safely  established  there,  and  had  time  to 
ramble  about  with  his  boys,  and  learn  more  fully  the 
condition  of  the  colony.  It  was  melancholy  beyond 
description.  Wild,  reckless  speculation,  brought  to  a 
sudden  close  by  the  cessation  of  immigration,  had 
gone  like  a  hurricane  over  the  place,  and  had  left 
nothing  but  ruin  and  paralysis  behind  it  No  words 
that  Bobinson  had  used,  or  that  any  man  could  use. 


rerpatnt  the  real  condition  of  prostration  and 
of  mis  fy.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  insolvencies  in 
a  popu  atton  of  ten  thonsand,  told  the  tale  of  awful 
Uriah  was  overwhelmed  with  constematioi 


1 1  how  pleasnnt  seemed 
?eckham,  and  that  com- 
)ld  Jewry,  as  he  viewed 
1  the  midst  of  rain  and 


reality. 

at  the  step  he  had  tal 

that  Trampington  C' 

fortahle  warehouse 

them  from  the  An 

ruin. 

Wliat,  however,  irother  Uriah's  astonish- 

ment to  see  Robin  in  the  next  day,  his  tdl 

figure  having  to  stoop  -^  jvery  door,  and  in  his 
brosque,  noisy  way,  go  np  to  Mra.  Tattenhall,  and 
shaking  her  hand  as  yon  would  shake  the  handle 
of  a  pump,  congratulate  her  on  her  arrival  in  the 
colony. 

"  A  tacky  hit,  madam  I  a  most  lucky,  scientific 
bit  1  Ah  1  trust  Tattenhall  for  knowing  what  he  is 
about." 

Mrs,  Tattenhall  stood  with  a  singular  ezpresnon  of 
wonder  and  bewilderment  on  her  countenance,  for  the 
condition  of  the  place,  and  the  condolings  of  sevenl 
female  neighbours  who  bad  dropped  in  in  Uriah's 
absence,  had  induced  ber  to  believe  that  they  had 
made  a  fatal  moTe  of  it 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  she,  "  what  can  you  mean  ?  ibr 
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as  I  hear,  the  place  is  ntterljr  rained,  and  certainly  it 
looks  like  it  I " 

<'  Rained !  To  be  sare  it  is.  At  least,  the  people 
are,  more's  the  pitj  for  me,  and  the  like  of  me  who 
have  lost  everything ;  bat  for  Tattenhall,  who  has 
everything  to  gain,  and  money  to  win  it  with,  why  it 
is  the  golden  opportanity,  the  very  thing  I  If  he  had 
watched  at  all  the  foar  comers  of  the  world,  and  for 
a  hundred  years,  he  coald  not  have  dropped  into  sach 
a  chance.  Ah  I  trust  Tattenhall  I  Make  me  believe 
he  did  not  plan  it,"  thrusting  his  knuckles  into  Uriah's 
side,  and  laughing  with  a  thunder-clap  of  a  laugh 
that  seemed  to  come  from  lungs  of  leather. 

**  Why,  look  here  now,"  he  continued,  drawing  a 
chair  and  seating  himself  on  its  front  edge ;  ^*  look 
here  now,  if  you  had  come  six  months  ago,  you  could 
have  bought  nothing  except  out  of  the  fire.  Town 
allotments,  land,  houses,  bread,  meat,  sugar,  every- 
thing ten  times  the  natural  price ;  and  now,  cheap, 
dog  cheap  I  of  no  value  at  all :  you  might  have  them 
for  asking  for ; — nay,  I  could  go  into  a  dozen  deserted 
shops,  and  take  any  quantity  for  nothing.  And  pro- 
perty! why,  three  thousand  pounds  cash  would 
almost  buy  all  the  place — all  the  colony!" 

"  What  is  the  use,"  asked  Mrs.  Tattenhall,  *'  of 
buying  a  ruined  colony  ?  " 
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**  A  nuBod  eoloiiT !'  said  Robinson,  edging  lumself 
Bifll  more  fbrward  in  his  chair,  and  seeming  actually 
to  sit  Bptai  Dodiing,  Lis  huge  figure  and  large  raddy 
fc«  appearing  still  larger.  "  The  colony,  madam,  is 
MM  raised;  uerer  ',  never  can  be  ruined. 

Tie  peopJe  are  r  d  lot  of  them ;  but  tlie 

ooloDT  is  a  good  u  ^lony,     God  made  the 

colony,  and  let  a  madam,"  looking  rery 

aerioBs,   "  Provid*  speculator,  up  to-day, 

dawn  to-moTTDW.  does  he  does.     Well, 

the  people  have  ^ves ;  but  it  is  oat  of 

dteir  pown*  to  I  Dr;  do,  nor  the  town. 

TTw  town  and  the  cuii.>.. .  —  sound  as  a  bell ;  never 
wore  rounder ;  never  had  more  stuff  in  them ;  never 
had  so  mucii.  Tiiere  is  the  land  still ;  not  a  yard  of 
it  is  gone:  no  great  fellow  has  put  that  on  his  back 
and  gone  off  with  it.  The  land  is  there,  and  the 
houses,  and  the  merchandise,  and  the  docks,  and 
herds,  and  horses,  and  —  what  concerns  you — " 

He  sat  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Tattenhall,  who  stood 
there  intently  listening,  and  Uriah  stood  just  behind 
her  hstening  too,  and  all  the  children  with  their 
mouths  Often,  gazing  on  the  strange  man. 

"Well,  what — what  concerns  us?"  said  Mrs. 
Tattenhall. 

"To  get  a  huge,  almighty  heap  of  something  for 
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nothings"  said  the  large  man,  stretching  out  his  arms 
in  a  circular  shape,  as  if  he  would  enclose  a  whole 
globe,  and  in  a  low,  slow,  deep  tone,  calculated  to 
sink  deep  into  the  imaginations  of  the  listeners. 

**  If  we  did  but  know  when  things  would  mend,** 
said  my  brother  Uriah,  for  the  first  time  venturing 
to  put  in  a  word. 

"  When  ?  **  said  Robinson,  starting  up  so  suddenly 
that  his  head  struck  against  a  beam  in  the  low  one- 
storied  house.  '^  Confound  these  low  places,*^  said 
he,  turning  fiery  red,  and  rubbing  his  crown,  **  there 
will  be  better  anon.  When?  say  ye?  Hark  ye  I  this 
colony  is — how  old?  Eight  years  1  and  in  eight  years 
what  a  town  I  what  wealth !  what  buildings  I  what  a 
power  of  sheep  and  cattle  I  The  place  is  knocked 
down,  won't  it  get  up  again  ?  Ay,  and  quickly ! 
Here  are  a  pair  of  sturdy  legs,**  he  said,  turning  to 
Bob,  who  flushed  up  in  surprise ;  '^  but,  Mrs.  Tatten- 
hall,  you  did  not  teach  him  to  walk  without  a  few 
tumbles,  eh?  But  he  got  up  again,  and  how  he  stands 
now  I  what  a  sturdy  young  rogue  it  is  I  And  what 
made  him  get  up  again  ?  Because  he  was  young  and 
strong,  and  the  colony  is  young  and  strong,  madam. 
Eight  years  old !  What  shall  I  give  you  for  a  three 
thousand  pounds'  purchase  made  now,  three  years 
hence?  Just  think  of  that,''  said  the  tall  man,  ^^just 
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turn  that  over  a  time  or  two,"  nodding  solemnly  w 

my  brother,  and  tlien  to  my  sister-in-law,  and  then 

cautiously  glancing  at  the  menacing  beam,  and  nith 

a  low  duck  diving  out  of  the  house. 

"  What  a  stran 

'  said  Uriah. 

"  But  how  true                   i 

■s.  Tattenhall. 

"How true!  V 

asked  Uriah,  astonishei 

«  Why,"  said  ]                    1 

aall,  "  what  be  says.    Il 

is  truth,  Uriah ;                      i 

y  as  much  as  we  can." 

"  But,"  said 

y  the  other  day  he  sdd 

tho  clean  contra                      1 

.  everybody  was  ruined." 

"And 

.  he  saj 

added  Mrs.   Tattenhall, 

enthusiastically,  "but  not  inc  colony.  Wemust  buvl 
We  must  buy,  and  wait.  One  day  we  shall  reap  a 
grand  harvest." 

"Ah!"  said  Uriah;  "  so  you  let  yourself,  my  dear 
]\[arta,  be  thus  easily  persuaded,  because  KobinsoD 
wants  to  sell,  and  thinka  we  have  money  ?  " 

"  Is  it  not  common  sense,  however?  Is  it  not  the 
plainest  sense  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Tattenhall.  "  Do  you 
think  this  colony  is  never  to  recover  ?  " 

"  Never  is  a  long  while,"  said  Uriah.  "  But 
still—" 

"  Well,  we  will  think  it  over,  and  see  how  the 
town  lies;  and  where  the  chief  points  of  it  will  be, 
probably,  hereafter;  and  if  this  Mr.  Robinson  has  any 
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land  in  such  places,  I  would  buy  of  him,  because  he 
has  given  us  the  first  idea  of  it^ 

They  thought  and  looked,  and  the  end  of  it  was, 
that  very  soon  they  had  bought  up  land  and  houses, 
chiefly  from  Robinson,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
pounds.      Robinson  fain  would  not  have  sold,  but 
have  mortgaged;    and  that  fact  was  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  expectations 
of  a  revival.     Time  went  on.     Things  were  more 
and  more  hopeless.     Uriah,  who  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  set  on  and  cultivated  a  garden.     He  had  plenty 
of  garden  ground,  and   his  boys  helped  him,  and 
enjoyed  it  vastly.      As  the  summer  went  on,  and 
melons  grew  ripe,  and  there  were  plenty  of  green  peas 
and  vegetables,  by  the  addition  of  meat,  which  was 
now  only  "one  penny  a  pound,  they  could  live  almost 
for  nothing ;  and  Uriah  thought  they  could  wait  and 
maintain  themselves  for  years,  if  necessary.   So,  from 
time  to  time,  one  tale  of  urgent  staring  distress  or 
another  lured  him  on  to  take  fresh  bargains,  till  he 
saw  himself  almost  penniless.     Things  still  remained 
as  dead   as  the  very  stones  or  the  stumps   around 
them.     My  brother  Uriah  began  to  feel  very  melan- 
choly;   and  Mrs.  Tattenhall,  who  had  so  strongly 
advised  the  wholesale  purchase  of  property,  looked 
very  serious.    Uriah  often  thought :  *^Ah  I  she  would 
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do  it;  but  —  Bleas  berl  I  will  never  say  so,  for  ilic 
did  it  for  the  best."  Bat  liis  bo^'s  and  girls  were 
growing  apace,  and  made  him  think.  "Bless  mel 
In  a  few  years  they  will  be  shooting  up  into  men 


and  women;  and 
oat  all  moonabine 
revive  I " 

He  Bat  one  day 
ground,  looking  ovi 
most  gloomy,  dejc' 
dark  and  hopeless 
around ;  no  spring 
good  money  gone ;  as  lie 
the  distance,  his  mind  sui 
man  came  up,  and  asked 


teculatioQ    should  turn 
e   {dace  should   never 

np  of  a  tree  on  a  high 

Uia  mind  was  in  llie 

•a.     Everything  looked 

enco  of  retnruing  life 

nercial  world ;  and  bis 

;  sat  thus,  his  eyes  fixed  on 

ik  in  the  lowering  present,  a 

him  to  take  his  land  otT  hb 


liands :    to  take  it,  for  heaven's  sake,  and  : 
starving  family. 

"Man!"  said  Uriah,  with  a  face  and  a  voice  so 
savage  that  it  made  tlie  suppliant  start  even  in  liis 
misery,  "  I  have  no  money  !  I  want  no  land  !  1  have 
too  much  land.  You  shall  have  it  all  for  as  much  as 
will  carry  me  back  to  England,  and  set  me  down  a 
beggar  there ! " 

The  man  shook  his  head.  "  If  I  had  a  single 
crown  I  would  not  ask  you;  but  my  wife  is  down  of 
the  fever,  and  my  children  are  dying  of  dysentery. 
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What  shall  I  do  ?  and  my  lots  are  the  very  best  in 
the  place.** 

**  I  tell  you  I "  s^d  my  brother  Uriah,  with  a  fierce 
growl,  and  an  angry  flash  of  the  eye,  "  I  have  no 
money,  and  how  can  I  buy  ?  " 

He  glanced  at  the  man  in  fury ;  but  a  face  so  full 
of  patient  sufiering  and  of  sickness  —  sickness  of  the 
heart,  of  the  soul,  and,  as  it  were,  of  famine,  met  his 
gaze,  that  he  stopped  short,  felt  a  pang  of  remorse 
for  his  anger,  and,  pointing  to  a  number  of  bullocks 
grazing  in  the  valley  below,  he  said,  in  a  softened 
tone,  ^^  Look  there  I  The  other  day  a  man  told  me 
such  a  tale  of  horror  —  a  sick  family,  and  a  gaol 
staring  him  in  the  face,  that  I  gave  him  my  last 
money  —  my  carefully  hoarded  money,  and  of  what 
use  are  those  cattle  to  me?  None  whatever.  You 
may  have  them  for  your  land,  if  you  like.  I  have 
nothing  else." 

''  I  will  have  them,"  said  the  man.  ^*  On  a  distant 
station  I  know  where  I  could  sell  them,  if  I  could 
only  leave  my  family.  But  they  have  no  flour,  no 
tea,  nothing  but  meat,  meat,  meat." 

**  Leave  them  to  me,"  said  Uriah,  feeling  the  warm 
blood  and  the  spirit  of  humanity  beginning  to  circulate 
in  his  bosom  at  the  sense  of  what  was  really  sufiering 
around  him.     ^*  Leave  them  to  me.     I  will  care  for 
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the  balance  stand  in  my  brother  Uriah's  books  at  the 
end  of  the  next  twenty  years  ? 

But  anon  there  awoke  a  slight  motion  in  the 
atmosphere  of  life.  It  was  a  mere  flatter  of  the  air^ 
that  died  out  again.  Then  again  it  revived  —  it 
strengthened  —  it  blew  like  a  breath  of  life  over  the 
whole  landscape.  Uriah  looked  around  him  from  the 
very  place  where  he  had  sat  on  the  stump  in  despair. 
It  was  bright  and  sunny.  He  heard  a  sound  of  an 
axe  and  a  hammer.  He  looked^  and  saw  a  house^ 
that  had  stood  a  mere  skeleton^  once  more  in  progress. 
There  were  people  passing  to  and  fro  with  a  more 
active  air.  What  is  that  ?  A  cart  of  goods  ?  A  dray 
of  building  materials.  There  was  life  and  motion 
again  I  The  discovery  of  converting  sheep  and  oxen 
into  tallow  had  raised  the  value  of  stock.  The  shops 
and  the  merchants  were  once  more  in  action.  The 
man  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  oxen  came  up  smiling— 

**  Things  mend^  sir.  We  shall  soon  be  all  right. 
And  that  piece  of  land  in  the  swamp^  that  you  were 
so  merry  over^  will  you  sell  it?  It  lies  near  the 
wharves^  and  is  wanted  for  warehouses." 

**  Bravo  I "  cried  Uriah,  and  they  descended  the 
hill  together.  Part  of  the  land  was  sold ;  and  soon 
substantial  warehouses^  of  the  native  trapstone^  were 
rising  upon  it  Uriah's  old  attachment  to  a  merchant's 

VOL.  II.  B 
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life  came  over  him,  Willi  the  purchase-monej  h* 
bnilt  a  warehouse  too.  Lahonr  was  extremely  low, 
anJ  he  huilt  a  large  and  commodioDs  one. 

Another  year  or  two,  and  behold  Uriah  busy  in  hia 
warehouse ;  hia  two  boys  clerking  it  gravely  in  the 
counting-house.  Things  grew  rapidly  better.  Uriah 
and  his  family  were  once  more  handsomely  clad, 
handsomely  housed,  and  Uriah's  jollj  humour  wai 
again  in  the  ascendant.  Every  now  and  then  Robinson 
came  hurrying  in,  a  very  busy  man  indeed  be  wm 
now,  in  the  town  council,  and  moreover,  mayor;  and  * 
saying,  "  Well,  Mrs.  Tattcnlmll,  did  n't  I  say  it,  eh? 
Is  not  this  boy  of  a  colony  on  a  fine  sturdy  pair  of 
legs  again  ?  Not  down  ?  Not  dead  ?  Well,  well,  Tat- 
tenhall  did  me  a  kindness,  then  — by  ready  cash  fw 
my  land  —  I  do  n't  foi^t  it  j  but  I  do  n*t  know  how 
I  am  to  make  him  amends,  unless  I  come  and  dine 
with  him  some  day."     And  he  was  off  again. 

Another  year  or  two,  and  that  wonderful  crisis,  tbe 
gold  discovery,  came.  Then,  what  a  sensation-' 
what  a  stir —  vhat  a  revolution  I  what  running,  and 
buying,  and  bidding  lor  land,  for  prime  business 
Bitnations!  —  what  rolling  in  of  people  —  capital  — 
goods.  Heaven  and  earth! — what  a  scene — what  a 
place  —  what  a  people  I 

Ten  years  to  a  daj  from  the  last  balance  at  the 
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Old  Jewry^  Uriah  Tattenball  balanced  again^  and  his 
three  thousand  pounds  was  grown  to  seventy  thousand 
pounds^  and  was  still  rolling  up  and  on  like  a  snow- 
ball 

There  were  George  and  Bob  grown  into  really  tall 
and  handsome  fellows.  George  was  the  able  merchant^ 
Bob  had  got  a  station  out  at  the  Dandenong  Hills^ 
and  told  wonderful  stories  of  riding  after  kangaroos^ 
and  wild  bulls^  and  shooting  splendid  lyre-birds — all 
of  which  came  of  reading  "  Pringle's  Life  in  South 
Africa."  There  were  Mary  and  Lucy,  two  handsome 
girls  as  any  in  the  colony,  and  wonderfully  attractive 
to  a  young  Benson  and  a  younger  Robinson.  Wonders 
was  the  next  year  to  bring  forth,  and  amongst  them 
was  to  be  a  grand  pic^nic  at  Bob's  station,  at  the 
Dandenong,  in  which  they  were  to  live  out  in  real 
tents  in  the  forest,  and  cook,  and  bake,  and  brew,  and 
the  ladies  were  to  join  in  a  bull-hunt,  and  shoot  with 
revolvers,  and  nobody  was  to  be  hurt,  or  thrown,  or 
anything  to  happen,  but  all  sorts  of  merriment  and 
wild-wood  life. 

And  really  my  brother's  villa  on  the  Yarra  River 
is  a  very  fine  place.  The  house  is  an  Italian  villa, 
built  of  real  stone,  ample,  with  large,  airy  rooms,  a 
broad  verandah,  and  all  in  the  purest  taste.  It  stands 
on  a  high  bank  above  the  valley,  in  which  the  Yarra 
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.Qxuriant  character,  and,  crossing  the  bridge  of  a 
brook  which  there  fell  into  the  river,  they  foand 
themselves  under  the  acacias.  By  the  river  side 
there  lay  huge  prostrate  trunks  of  ancient  gum-trees, 
the  patriarchs  of  the  forest,  which  had  fallen  and 
given  place  to  the  acacia,  and  now  reminded  the 
spectators  that  they  were  still  in  the  land  of  primitive 
woods. 

•*  Why,  Tattenhall,*'  said  Robinson  to  my  brother 
Uriah,  "  Trumpington  Cottage,  my  dear  fellow,  would 
cut  a  poor  figure  after  this.  I'd  ask  any  lord  or 
gentleman  to  show  me  a  fertiler  or  more  desirable 
place  in  the  tight  little  island.  Bigger  houses  there 
may  be,  and  are,  but  not  to  my  mind  more  desirable. 
Do  you  know,  very  large  houses  always  seem  to  me 
a  sort  of  asylums  for  supernumerary  servants;  the 
master  can  only  occupy  a  corner  there ;  he  cuts  out 
quite  small  in  the  bulk ;  and  as  to  fertility,  this  beats 
Battersea  Fields  and  Fulham  hollow.  Those  market- 
gardeners  might  plant  and  plant  to  all  eternity,  always 
taking  out  and  never  putting  in ;  and  if  they  could 
grow  peaches,  apricots,  grapes,  figs  twice  a-year,  and 
all  that,  as  fine  in  the  open  air  as  they  do  in  hot- 
houses, and  sell  their  bunches  of  parsley  at  sixpence 
a-piece,  and  water-melons — gathered  from  any  gravel 
heap  or  dry  open  field  —  at  five  shillings  a-piece, 
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small  watlle- 
1  hk  face.  "  Orr  has 
because  he 's  a  Scotch- 
le  Gardras,  and  Riclw 
ail  sorts  of  English 
"Stead  !  I  can't  make  it 


"T«i  can't?' 
'  that  thv  drer  c 


smiling.     *•  Do  n't  you 
bow  here,  and  Btead  is  > 


;;."  said  Robinson  :  "  I  fancied  it  was 

o:"  Bow  Wl!s." 

I  hive  it,"  said  Bob,  laughing.  "  Bon- 
.>  ".here  was  a  bow  and  no  bells,  my 
f;oad  10  it :  liiat's  instead  of  the  bells, 

""  ^aid  Robinson:  "  now  I  should  never 

of  that — how  very  clever!" 

ik  the  joke  in  such  perfect  simplicity, 

into  a  siinuUnneous  laugh  ;  for  every 


t.Li.-.or  put  a 
you  know." 

■■  nii-'s  me 
!'.:ive  thought 

And  lie  t« 
that  all  burM  into  a 
one  else  knew  that  it  was  so  call 
Maria  Bowstead,  now  ihe  universall 
Taltenball. 


:;d    ill  honour  of 
y  respected  Mrs. 
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The  whole  party  were  very  merry,  for  they  had 
good  cause  to  be.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tattenhall,  still  in 
their  prime,  spread  out,  enlarged  every  way,  in  body 
and  estate,  rosy,  handsomely  dressed,  beheld  around 
them  nothing  but  prosperity.  A  paradise  of  their 
own,  in  which  they  saw  their  children  already  deve- 
loped into  that  manly  and  feminine  beauty  so  con- 
spicuous in  our  kindred  of  the  south ;  their  children 
already  taking  root  in  the  land,  and  twining  their 
branches  amongst  those  of  other  opulent  families,  and 
they  felt  the  full  truth  of  Robinson's  rude  salutation, 
as  he  exclaimed,  on  coming  to  a  fresh  and  more 
striking  view  of  the  house  and  grounds, — 

"  Ah  1  Tattenhall  I  Tattenhall  1"  giving  him  one  of 
his  jocose  pokes  in  the  side,  '^  did  n't  I  say  you  knew 
very  well  what  you  were  about  when  you  came  here, 
eh  ?  Mrs.  Tattenhall,  ma'am  ?  Who  said  it  ?  Robin- 
son, was  n't  it,  eh  ?  " 

When  they  returned  to  the  house,  and  had  taken 
tea  in  a  large  tent  on  the  lawn,  and  the  young  people 
had  played  a  lively  game  of  romps  or  bo-peep 
amongst  the  bushes  of  the  shrubbery,  with  much 
laughter,  the  great  drawing-room  was  lighted  up, 
and  very  soon  there  were  heard  the  sounds  of  violins 
and  dancing  feet  My  brother  Uriah  and  his  wife 
were  at  that  moment  sitting  under  the  verandah, 
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enjojing  the  fresh 

evening  air,  the  scent  of  tropical 

trees  lad  flowers  ' 

which  stole  silently  through  the 

twilight,  and  the  clear,  deep  blae  of  the  sky,  where 

the  magnificent  constellations  of  Orion  and  the  Scor- 

juon  were  growing 

ly  into  their  tull  noc- 

tnmal   splendour. 

Qusic   broke   out,   my 

brother  Uriah  affe 

essed  the  hand  of  his 

wife,  faithful  and 

ironraging  through  the 

times  of  their  d 

depression,    and   said 

"Thank  God  foi 

The  pressure  was  aa 

affectionately  and 

returned.      Then   my 

brother  and  his 

,  and  passed  into  the 

blaze  of  light  wliich  surroiuinfd  the  gay  and  youthful 
company  within. 


"  Come  now,"  said  Quarricr,  "  ihat's  a  rational 
slory  and  raises  no  bad  feelings."  "  You  are  right," 
rejoined  Parson  Docker  ;  "give  iis  the  sunny  side  of 
life,  I  like  that.  But  now  a  word  from  me.  I  must 
stand  up  for  my  cloth,  though  people  say  I  have  not 
always  done  it.  Well,  there's  the  more  need  now 
then.  Tliere's  been  a  great  deal  said  lately  of  the 
heathenism  of  this  colony.  Good  people,  and  you 
Scotch  people  in  particular,  say  you  may  go  from 
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the  Dan  to  the  Beersheba  of  this  colony^  that  is^  I 
expect^  from  the  Glenelg  to  the  Murray  Pant  at 
Albury^  and  you  shall  scarcely  find  a  parson^  except 
one  or  two  on  the  Diggings.  That  Sunday  is  just  no 
Sunday^  bullock-driving,  shepherding,  just  going  for- 
ward on  Sundays  as  on  week-days,  scarcely  a  church 
to  be  seen,  scarcely  a  clergyman  to  be  met  with. 
Well^  if  it  be  too  true,  I  for  one  think  it  will  mend 
by  and  by,  and  I'll  tell  you  why,  by  telling  you  what 
I  saw  the  other  day  at  the  Buckland  where  I  went 
to  sell  some  sheep — sold  'em  badly  too,  but  that's 
not  the  thing, — what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  the 
story  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Wilderness." 


WILDERNESS. 


"  Im  a  new  colonv  tions  and  ordinances  of 

religion  follow  <  ig  distance   tbe  settle- 

ment of  its  popul,  who  emigrate  are  most 

freqoentlj  driven  y  religious  persecution 

as  were  the  Puritans  lo  America,  hut  by  l)ic  pres- 
sure of  temporal  existence,  or  the  ambition  which 
finds  itself  without  a  field  at  home.  Jlen  eager  for 
possession  of  new  lands,  for  securing  ample  and 
noble  homesteads  while  tlie  choice  is  easy,  rush  nut 
and  spread  themselves  with  avidity  over  wide  and 
remote  spaces.  Their  souls  are  intent  on  seizing  the 
advantages  of  a  fresh  life,  and  they  leave  the  cause 
of  a  future  world  lo  a  future  day.  There  may  be 
here  and  there  an  isolated  man  who  is  weary  of  the 
struggle  and  restless  career  of  European  life;  who 
longs  for  repose,  and  dreams  of  a  still,  poetic.  Arca- 
dian existence  in  new  regions,  amid  woods  and  far- 
off  mountains,  but  such  men  arc  few.     The  bulk  is 
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of  sach  as  are  impatient  to  plange  into  new  specula- 
tions and  rivalries;  who  are  calculating  on  fresh 
activities^  on  a  new  and  impetuous  race  for  great 
prizes,  and  who  bring  with  them  all  the  agitated 
passions  and  fierce  competition  of  crowded  Europe, 
The  scene  is  but  changed^  the  spirit  and  the  impulses 
of  life  are  the  same.  There  are  the  same  exhibitions 
of  human  character  as  at  home ;  the  same  jostlinga 
and  heartburnings;  the  same  graspings  and  con- 
trivings  and  forestallings,  and  the  spirit  of  avarice, 
ambition,  petty  pride,  and  selfish  clutching  at  personal 
importance  stands,  if  either,  more  nakedly  prominent 
in  all  its  hideous  features  in  the  wilderness  than  in 
the  life-gorged  nations  of  the  old  world. 

To  tame  and  reclaim  these  feverish  sons  of 
Mammon,  anon  there  follow  the  ministers  of  a 
higher  principle ;  the  men  who,  in  the  pauses  of  the 
hubbub  of  mundane  colonization,  point  their  neigh- 
bours to  still  ampler  lands,  to  fresh  untrodden  worlds 
beyond  the  mountains  of  eternity,  and  to  a  peace 
which  even  the  serenest  wilderness  of  earth  does  not 
yield,  and  for  which  the  most  sinewy  backwoodsman 
at  length  sighs  prayerfully. 

But  in  this  supply  of  religious  ministration,  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Australia  have  placed  it  at 
a  far  greater  disadvantage  than  most  new  countries. 


252  tallangeita. 

Men  here  have  become  graziers  and  bacoUc  ancbo- 
ret3.  They  liave  sat  down  at  wide  distances  from 
each  other  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  the 
enormous  woods  seem  to  have  swallowed  them  up, 
Few  or  no  villages  or  towns  in  the  interior  have 
sprang  up,  as  in  more  agricullui'al  countries.  There 
has  been,  therefore,  over  a  vast  extent  of  Australia, 
no  possible  means  of  maintaining  ministers  of  religion 
amongst  tiie  rural  population.  There  are  no  meant 
of  bringing  any  number  of  them  into  one  spot.  At  i 
the  very  stations  of  the  squatters,  that  prindple  cf  ' 
dispersion  wliiuh  drove  the  masters  apart  from  each 
other,  drove  the  men  equally  so  on  each  individual 
mn.  The  solitary  shepherds  follow  their  flocks  in  dis- 
tricts of  the  bush  far  from  each  other ;  the  stockman 
rides  through  solitary  hills,  reconnoitring  his  cattle  all 
alone.  Neither  flock  nor  herd  could  be  left  by  their 
protectors,  while  they  seek  the  distant  house  of  prayer. 
Consequently  over  enormous  tracts  of  wild  country 
there  have  been  and  there  are  no  hotues  of  prayer. 
It  is  too  true,  I  admit,  that  yo«  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  and  see  no  spire  of  the  very  simplest  constmc- 
tion  rising  amongst  the  trees ;  you  have  no  Sabbath 
bell  calling  yoa  to  Giod  and  to  a  thousand  rushing 
recollections  of  home,  of  youth,  of  bright,  beautifol 
days^  and  the  living  and  the  dead,  who  are  alike  lost 
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to  you.  Nay,  we  have  often  sought  in  vain  in  town- 
ships of  some  date  for  church  or  chapel;  the  old 
necessity  of  the  bush  has  grown  into  a  habit.  To 
all  outward  observation,  the  country  is  a  pagan 
country,  or  less  than  that,  for  even  the  pagan 
temple  exists  not  In  one  we  found,  not  long 
since,  the  policeman  reading  prayers  in  the  little 
court-house  to  the  few  who  retained  the  desire  for 
public  worship,  for  there  was  no  clergyman. 

Sunday,  therefore,  in  the  bush,  is  scarcely  discern- 
ible from  any  other  day.  The  shepherd  must  follow 
his  flock;  the  stockman  must  ride  his  rounds;  at  the 
home  station  there  may  be  less  active  movement,  but 
there  is  no  peculiar  evidence  of  a  sabbath.  In  the 
diggings  which  have  grown  to  any  great  size,  you 
find  tents  which  bear  the  name  of  church  and  chapel, 
and  the  diggers  are  forbidden  to  work  under  a  penalty 
of  five  pounds,  but  nine  tenths  never  seek  the  canvas 
sanctuary.  Many  of  them  lie  in  bed,  and  take  a 
delicious  rest  from  their  six  days'  severe  exertions ; 
others,  more  active,  fell  trees  and  build  huts,  turn 
water-courses,  if  they  can,  near  their  tents,  for  that 
they  do  n't  call  work ;  and  thousands  take  their  guns 
and  away  to  creek,  and  lake,  and  forest,  or  to  the 
grog-shop,  whose  attractions  are  demonstrated  by  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  imported  spirits ;   while  on 
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the  roads,  the  baUock-driTera  who  stie  conveying 
goods  to  the  diggings,  and  diggers  who  are  travelling 
from  one  gold-field  to  another,  are  just  as  alive  and 
namerons  as  on  any  other  day ;  nay,  Sunday  is  i 
favourite  travelling  day,  for  travelling  is  not  con- 
sidered work. 

Many  arc  the  pioua  and  reflective  men  who  have 
mourned  over  this  state  of  tilings,  hat  few  or  nhne 
who  could  suggest  a  remedy.  Where  yon  cannol 
bring  the  population  together,  vain  even  would  be 
the  raoat  liberal  offer  of  government  aid.  Yet  we 
have  often  wondered  that  in  theee  colonies  govern- 
ment, or  the  public,  have  not  instituted  a  misnon, 
and  appointed  devoted  and  fitting  men  to  travel  each 
through  a  defined  district,  and  visit,  from  time  to  time, 
the  scattered  dwellers  in  the  bosh.  How  cheering 
and  consoling  would  be  often  the  arrival  of  a  tme 
minister  of  Christ ;  not  a  formalist  or  a  bigot,  bnt  the 
kind  and  cordial  man  of  intelligence  and  simple  faith  t 
How  welcome  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  or  the  sick; 
how  delightful  to  those  who  have  not  forgotten  thdr 
past  or  their  future;  how  opportune  to  administer 
the  rites  of  baptism  or  marriage,  where  now  no 
minister  resides  within  scores  of  leagues  T 

Into  this  vast  and  onoccnpied  field  there  have  been 
a  few,  however,  wbo  hare^  at  one  time  or  another, 
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made  voluntary  expeditions^  and  there  has  been  one 
man  who  has  dedicated  himself  wholly  to  this  service^ 
and  with  signal  saccess.  The  Rev.  Anthony  Pennie- 
ket  had  from  early  youth  been  accustomed  to  learn 
the  languages  of  pagan  and  savage^  and  had  lived  a 
long  time  in  India,  seeking  to  Christianise  the  natives 
in  many  a  populous  village  from  Malabar  to  the 
Himalayas.  His  heart  and  soul  were  in  the  work, 
and  years  of  no  ordinary  happiness  had  there  passed 
over  his  head«  His  wife  was  a  faithful  and  tender 
help- meet  in  his  labours,  sharing  all  his  zeal,  and 
glorying  in  all  his  triumphs.  They  had  a  family  of 
several  interesting  children,  all  of  whom,  however, 
they  saw  swept  away  within  a  week  by  a  contagious 
disease;  and  the  finishing  blow  was  given  to  the 
happiness  of  the  noble  missionary  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  who,  within  the  space  of  three  hours,  he  saw 
well  and  buried,  the  victim  of  cholera, 

Anthony  Pennieket,  though  prostrated  for  a  time, 
rose  again,  and  pursued  his  labours.  His  religion 
was  a  living  reality,  and  now  he  had  felt  its  need  and 
its  power.  AH  that  he  most  loved  were  now  in 
eternity,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  or 
desire,  but  to  walk  thitherward,  and  collect  as  many 
human  sufferers  on  the  way  as  he  could.  He  braced 
up  his  loins  for  the  task,  and  went  on.     He  was  a 
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There  was  somc- 
B  in  hb  life,  sai  a  tone 
I  aScctinglj  God's  witoesa 
s  af  tbaae  wfe  be«n]  him. 
BiA  Us  **f  ■  ^■■8^  it  *■>  to  bsATcn,  was  b«coiiw 
a^UKj  -tnrf  .  WUb  In  died  ccmfcct  on  thonsinds 
Mad  Um,  ikav  vac  aaae — — 4**'"b  hot  tbewoA 
rif — viit^  omAi  eamSatt  lam.  In  the  boon  of 
■HMK  mhiMiK.  Aoe  «M  a  Uaok.  The  lovii^ 
m»  ^id  Ac  aeadar  hand  of  frdcooke  were  gone 
miB.  biB  Ae  aaMUaiy  of  his  s^doMon  nooe 
i^i  ca^e  *•  feiqrte  die  atenoe  and  chase  away 
■;  ri';s^  zc  ^:c  ^^>J  years.  The  shock  had  not 
lii-i-;  ;  Tir  lln  »;-J:ou:  f-bviioal  effect.  His  healili 
J.^^;  iiji  il;=-i:=  "i-c-rxa  lo  unnerve  liiui,  anJ  the 
L^iizii.-.':  ii-v.ii  ;o  leave  India  found  a  strong 
:>T';-^  '—  Hi  jTt::  rt^tleso  mind.  He  has  now 
iji;-i  -.j.^  ic=  ci  i.r,y,  and  has  for  some  vears 
■i-;r^'i  Oi-;  Aus~*IUii  wilds  as  a  sv'lf- constituted 
.is^.-cj^-  I:  U  :he  liie,  he  finds,  which  exactly 
l:;  J-.tl:-  He  rv^uirvis  litde,  and  that  he  possesses. 
;;  rivds  :^:  ii-i,  iod  he  has  asked  none.  Mounted 
-.  i  K-fr  JTvr  hcrse,  his  iittle  wardrobe  contained 
I'.j  ssil^-o-CJkiS,  elid  in  a  light  stylo,  adapted  more 
:':.--  Tv^uu-v^iSis  of  ihe  climate  than  to  English 
i-.c-s ,;'  i  vI*r^T-icar.'s  costume,  he  rides  on  through 
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the  bush  from  station  to  station,  finding  everywhere  a 
home  and  a  cordial  welcome.  Even  while  he  was 
qaite  unknown,  he  made  an  immediate  impression, 
which  opened  the  hearts  of  all  classes  towards  him. 
There  was  nothing  intrusive,  assuming,  or  dictatorial 
about  him.  He  explained  who  and  what  he  was,  and 
pressed  on  no  one  his  advice  or  his  instructions  further 
than  they  found  ready  acceptance.  He  considered 
himself  as  sent  to  no  particular  church,  but  to  the 
church  of  Christ.  He  regarded  less  the  few  differing 
points  of  opinion  in  those  with  whom  he  conversed 
than  the  many  agreeing  ones.  True  to  his  own  faithj 
he  asked  others  not  to  desert  theirs,  but  to  follow  it 
faithfully.  His  dark  hair  was  now  grizzled  by  time 
and  trial ;  but  there  was  a  kindly  cheerfulness  in  his 
manner  which  set  all  temperaments  at  ease,  and 
touched  the  nerve  of  kindness  in  all  bosoms.  As  he 
gat  by  the  broad,  open  fire-place  of  the  station  or  the 
hut,  you  would  not  have  said  that ''  he  was  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief."  He  was  chatty, 
afifable,  full  of  anecdote,  and  often  merry. 

Here,  indeed,  he  felt  the  consolation  of  society, 
and  of  pleasant  intercourse  in  those  hours  during 
which,  in  India,  the  ponderous  weight  of  solitude 
had  fallen  on  him.  No  solitude  visited  him  as  he 
rode  along  the  bush.     There  he  found  with  the  poet 
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that  "  Natore  never  yet  was  melancholy."  H«  ai- 
joyed  the  wliispering  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  flow  of 
naters,  and  the  thousand  sounds  and  cries  of  animated 
things.     He  had  the  spirit,  and  no  little  of  the  know- 


ledge of  the  natuialist, 
the  merry  laugh  of 
of  the  leatherhead  y 
He  marked  the  Igua 
the  tall  gum-tree,  anu 
with  delighted  eyes 
he  walked  through  tt 
horse  thrown  over  his  arm. 


whirring  of  the  cicada, 
a,  and  the  quaint  calb 
I  of  gladness  to  him. 
ip  the  smooth  stem  of 
d  odours,  and  watched 
jlonrs  of  the  flowers  as 
t  with  the  r«in  of  hit 

Many  a  time  be  has 


lain  wrapped  in  his  rug  before  his  fire  in  the  forest, 
and  made  himself  as  much  at  home  in  the  shepherds 
hut,  and  on  hia  simple  fair,  as  he  did  m  the  wealthiest 
station.  He  would  walk  for  hoars  with  the  shepherd 
as  he  followed  his  flock,  and  converse  with  him  till 
the  simple  man,  rarely  favoured  with  homan  coa- 
verse,  really  fancied  himself  in  heaven.  Such  now 
is  Anthony  Pennieket  become  in  this  colony ;  if  ent 
there  was  a  Protestant  father  confessor,  it  ia  he.  If 
we  could  but  hear  the  stories  of  dark  lives  and  over- 
burdened souls  which  he  has  heard  in  many  a  solitary 
place,  and  by  many  a  lair  of  death  to  which  God 
himself  seemed  to  have  led  him  over  vast  waste,  and 
deep  river,  and  wild  mountain,  we  shoidd  then  know 
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what  a  precious  life  is  that  of  this  simple-minded 
apostle  of  the  wilderness  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  his 
belief  the  mercies  of  Christ  are  as  boundless  as  the 
universe  to  the  really  penitent  soul,  and  the  arms  of 
the  Saviour  stretched  on  the  cross  are  typical  of  their 
eternal  extension  to  every  contrite  creature  of  the 
remotest  region  and  the  farthest  age. 

In  this  country,  to  which  condemned  murderers, 
midnight  burglars,  and  those  stained  with  every 
crime,  have  fled  by  thousands,  many  a  time  has  he 
been  fetched  in  all  haste  to  witness  the  last  terrors  of 
men  who  through  their  lives  had  seemed  rugged  and 
insensible  as  the  rocks  themselves.  Especially  in 
the  diggings  is  he  frequently  called  to  see  wonderful 
and  fearful  scenes  of  this  kind.  And  now  he  has 
grown  into  a  great  name.  Wherever  he  comes  his 
presence  is  hailed  as  a  jubilee.  Children  run  and 
hang  on  his  skirts,  and  cries  of  pleasure  and  faces 
radiant  with  joyous  welcome  meet  him  everywhere. 
Everywhere  he  is  regarded  as  a  father  and  an  especial 
friends  There  is  a  profound  respect  shown  to  his 
simplicity,  for  he  is  a  wise  and  mighty  counsellor  in 
the  hour  of  need.  As  you  go  through  some  populous 
digging  where  no  settled  clergyman  yet  lives,  you 
may  see  some  dense  crowd  collected  in  the  open  air 
around  a  preacher,  and  the  passing  digger,  in  answer 

■  2 


■  Tocka,  yon  nujr 
ftead  throng 
z.  -  Tac  m  »  ngabr  bride,  tbu  is 

~  -TOL  PuMiitu  had  jttst  «rriTe(I  at  > 

.iak±  t£  Ae  btct  Oreos,  neu  the 

-  "-.- i-Vt'      It  was  Chmtmu  £tb 

J  tl>a«  was  rejtudng 

-.  riiad  KMiifl  of  their 

■  ■  - '  ^:TeTI^  mDes, 

-  -  on  Chriit- 

'  -■-•■.  :-.  ;he  maming 

noi  Tz  E  fiZ  icieei,  entreating  liim  to  go 

"  i  :.~^  ^;c:^"  :c  ihe  Backland  digging?, 

I   ri^  ::icri  ^fci  '::;:  cc-e  answer  with  An- 

;!i2j;i;; .    "-i  =.-;c::;cvi   ind  rode  off,  pra- 

:'  icssiiiti.  :c   riiTir::  ;i:e  next  morning  and 

;  -:c;«r  -;o;  i^-f^  ■■•^  him,  he  told  him 
-if  -TiZ-z^L  \j  i.  z;;=b>£r  of  other  people,  by 
-ii^-ic;!!  ^livr  ;iU-ir^E,  »nd  by  ooe  family  lo 
I  ~.irr-i^^.  Tiiey  hxi  ten  miles  to  ride, 
:  *ii  'rir>e  i=*e  to  reach  the  place  so  as  to 
.i  t.cla::  »zc  penorm  tfce  raarriago  service 
:>■;  ,-\:I,vi.  Tiey  sped  away  through  the 
:;;  -Jie  :.i=is  ot  the  river,  and  while  they 
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are  on  the  way  we  may  take  a  glance  at  one  group 
lit  least  of  the  people  who  are  expecting  him. 

On  a  woodland  promontory,  formed  by  a  bend  in 
the  river  Backland,  a  stream  issuing  from  the  Snowy 
Mountains,  and  here  rushing  along  over  its  bed  of 
grey  clay-slate,  between  the  feet  of  lofty  forest 
hills,  stood  a  number  of  white  tents.  The  gold  of 
that  district  is  found  only  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  these  were  the  tents  of  the  few  diggers  who  had 
appropriated  that  portion  of  the  river.  The  whole 
scene  was  highly  picturesque.  The  trees  amongst 
which  the  tents  were  pitched  were  iron-bark  and 
stringy-bark  gum-trees,  whose  shagged  stems  and 
sturdy  looking  boughs  resembled  at  a  distance 
English  oaks.  The  river  ran  between  deep,  steep 
banks,  over  which  stooped  many  of  these  forest  trees 
full  of  character.  Amid  tall  mountains  thickly  clad 
with  woods  to  the  summit,  and  in  the  bend  of  the 
river,  was  seen  a  wild  chaos  of  great  grey  stones, 
thrown  by  places  into  heaps,  and  in  others  built  up 
into  rude  walls,  while  the  rushing  waters  turned  a 
number  of  loudly  screaming  wheels  and  pumps,  by 
which  the  miners  cleared  portions  of  the  river  bottom, 
and  secured  its  gold. 

There  were  three  large  tents  near  each  other, 
belonging  to  the  different  branches  of  a  family,  who 
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had  all  the  evidences  of  being  successful  diggCTi 
They  had  secured  a.  wonderfully  produclive  portion 
of  the  stream,  and  they  sjient  as  freely  as  they  got 
There  were  the  father  and  mother,  three  or  four 
Bons,  and  a  daughter.  They  were  a  large,  strong 
Tatlier  rude-looking  set  of  people,  who  worked,  anil 
ate  and  drank  with  equal  vigour.  The  father  and 
sons  were  generally  clad  in  shirt  and  trowsers,  yellow 
with  the  gravel  in  which  they  had  worked  before 
coming  to  this  spot,  and  wore  an  abundance  of  beaid,  | 
which  gave  them  a  somewhat  grim  appearance.  Whik'  | 
tliey  were  working  actively  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
the  mother  and  daughter  were  generally  as  busy 
boiling  and  baking  at  a  great  fire  in  the  open  air,  and 
they  sate  down  to  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  to  a  pio- 
fosion  of  good  things,  which,  at  the  coat  of  the 
articles  of  life  there,  must  condemn  a  princely  re- 
venue, and  which  excited  the  wonder  of  those  who 
witnessed  it.  The  bottle  and  the  pipe  ancceeded  in 
the  evening,  and  the  family  of  the  Fulldishes  was 
felt  to  be  making  and  spending  a  fortune. 

Amongst  those  who  looked  on  and  wondered  wen 
the  occupants  of  a  small  tent  near  them,  and  of  a 
section  of  the  stream  which  they  had  yet  been  unable 
to  master.  This  little  family  consisted  of  a  father 
and  his  two  sons.    They  had  secured  a  portion  m  the 
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river,  which  was  rather  deep,  but  was  believed  to  be 
very  rich,  but  it  was  clear  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  work  it  The  father  was  an  old  man, 
with  the  air  of  a  military  man,  and  the  sons  were 
youths  full  of  activity,  but  of  not  sufficiently  robust 
build  and  size  to  conquer  of  themselves  that  powerful 
flood.  Various  diggers  had  offered  in  succession  to 
join  them,  but  the  old  man  declined  the  proposal ; 
and,  indeed,  the  family  seemed  to  keep  themselves 
very  much  apart  from  those  around  them.  They 
had  come  there  with  a  cart  drawn  by  a  good  horse, 
containing  their  tent  and  tools ;  and  both  father  and 
sons  had  worked  early  and  late  to  construct  the 
necessary  large  water-wheel,  which,  fixed  in  the 
stream,  was  to  keep  in  motion  their  belt-pump.  They 
had  now  been  a  month  on  the  ground ;  they  had  com- 
pleted the  machinery,  and  had  been  endeavouring  to 
fix  it  in  the  stream,  and  to  construct  a  dam,  by  means 
of  which  to  drain  one  half  of  their  river  section ; 
but  hitherto  they  had  failed.  The  stream  was  too 
powerful  for  them ;  and  ever  when  on  the  verge  of 
success,  it  broke  down  their  dam,  deluged  their 
works,  and  thus  threw  them  into  despair.  The 
FuUdishes  shook  their  heads  when  they  saw  this 
catastrophe  several  times  repeated,  and  said,  ^^  These 
men  will  never  do  it.'*     They  themselves  had  drawn 
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from  their  claim  pound  after  potuid  of  gold;  Ha 
father  and  sons  had  secured  only  some  few  ouDce& 
It  was  evident  that  they  were  very  poor,  and  thej 
were  set  down  for  a  proud  and  stuck-up  set  of  fellowj. 
The  old  man,  however,  was  regarded  as  the  dogged 
and  unreasonable  one,  who  refused  assistance;  f<( 
they  saw  that  when  help  was  offered  them,  the  sent 
looked  anxiously  at  him  with  melancholy  looks,  which 
eeemcd  to  implore  him  to  accept  the  proffered  atd. 

The  old  man  was,  in  fact,  a  military  man.  Captain  < 
Blantyre  had  starved  through  the  long  peace  on  the  | 
half-pay  of  his  commission;  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  that  of  a  lieutenant  His  wife  had  long  been 
dead,  and  with  his  two  sons  he  had  spent  many  years 
on  the  Continent  He  had  there,  in  France  and 
Germany,  given  them  the  very  beat  edacation  that 
was  in  his  power.  He  had  placed  diem  as  day- 
boarders  at  good  schools,  first  in  Bonn,  afterwards  at 
Guisnes  near  Calais ;  and  as  they  thus  spent  thdr 
evenings,  and  nights,  and  half-holidays  at  home,  he 
had  daily  their  society,  and  made  himself  their  com- 
panion. The  captain  was  well  known  at  both  thoee 
places  by  being  daily  seen  walking  about  with  his 
two  handsome  lads.  With  them  he  made  long 
excursions  up  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  woods  about 
Gui8iie&     During  their  school  bourse  he  risited  the 
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neWs-i^om  and  read  the  papers^  or  cultiyated  a  little 
garden,  which  he  made  a  sine  qua  non  wherever  he  was. 
Besides  his  boys,  the  worthy  captain  sought  little 
society,  an  Englishman  or  two  whom  he  met  at  the 
news-room  being  the  exception,  and  that  only  there 
or  on  the  public  promenade. 

But  as  time  went  on,  and  his  boys  grew  up. 
Captain  Blantyre  had  returned  to  England,  to  endea- 
vour to  get  his  sons  into  some  office  or  profession. 
His  endeavours  had  all  been  in  vain.  Interest  he 
had  little,  and  money  he  might  be  said  to  have  none. 
His  had  been  the  usual  fate,  of  seeing  numbers  of 
mere  boys,  but  aristocratic  boys,  put  over  his  head ; 
and  instead  of  promotion,  he  had  fresh  debts  gradually 
growing  upon  him.  These  he  had  met  in  part  by 
mortgaging  a  very  small  patrimony;  but  still  they 
grew  as  the  little  property  diminished.  His  sons  were 
two  excellent  youths,  and  they  set  about  and  procured 
for  themselves,  after  much  vain  application  and  many 
rebuffs,  small  clerkships  in  merchants'  offices.  They 
had  full  and  practical  knowledge  of  French  and 
German,  which  ought  to  have  insured  them  handsome 
salaries,  but  the  wary  employers  used  profitably,  and 
pretended  not  much  to  value,  these  advantages. 

All  these  circumstances  working  together,  operated 
with  melancholy  effect  on  the  captain.      He  grew 
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frotfal  and  morose.  During  the  long  hours  that  his 
sons  were  employed  in  tlie  city,  he  brooded  over  liU 
wretched  fortunes  and  long  neglect,  and  felt  greatly 
embittered  against  fortune  and  mankind.  His  debts 
preyed  with  augmenting  weight  on  his  spirits,  and 
the  visits  of  duns  drove  him  to  desperation.  When  I 
the  young  men  returned  home  wearied,  and  ought  to  | 
have  enjoyed  a  cheerful  hearth,  they  found  it  gloomy,  ' 
and  the  old  man  sunk  into  himself,  and  captious.  It 
I  was  B  woful  life,  and  in  tho  midst  of  this  wretched- 
I  ness  came  the  news  of  the  gold  discovery.  The  oM 
man  had  a  spark  of  entluisiasm  in  bim.  He  had 
served  a  short  Ume  at  the  Cape,  and  io  Canada,  and 
faia  blood  warmed  at  the  idea  of  fresh  adventures  in  ■ 
new  country,  and  a  last  chance  of  fortune.  The 
proposal  was  caught  at  with  delight  by  the  young 
men ;  their  little  property  was  sold  to  purchase  the 
necessary  outfit ;  and  freed  from  debt,  bnt  with  the 
last  fragment  of  their  worldly  goods  in  their  hands, 
the  father  and  sons  set  out  for  Yictoria. 

At  this  moment  they  had  been  twelve  mondis  aa 
the  gold-fields.  They  had  worked,  all  of  them,  £>r 
the  old  man,  accustomed  to  the  spade  at  home, 
astonished  all  that  saw  him  by  his  laborious  exertiou 
in  that  warm  climate ;  and  as  for  the  sons,  they  were 
active,  enterprising,  and  indefatigable  in  their  ponnit 
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of  the  desired  gold.  They  might  have  been  seen, 
equipped  in  ordinary  digger  costame,  toiling  in  their 
hole  under  a  sun  at  120**,  or  hurrying  away  to  some 
new  discovery,  laden  with  tools,  provisions,  and 
bedding,  like  camels.  The  old  man,  who,  spite  of 
his  exacerbated  temper,  was  attached  to  them  in  the 
extreme,  often  watched  them  on  such  occasions  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  muttered  to  himself,  '^  Shame- 
ful I  shameful  I  that  the  world  has  no  better  fortune 
for  such  merit" 

The  elder  of  these  two  noble  youths,  Leonard,  was 
now  about  two-and-twenty,  and  Mark,  the  younger, 
about  twenty.  Leonard  was  of  rather  a  slight  build, 
but  muscular,  active,  and  full  of  spirit.  His  features 
were  fine,  rather  delicately  cut,  and  aristocratic.  He 
was  the  general  caterer  and  manager,  mounting  the 
horse  ever  and  anon,  and  away  to  the  stores  in  the 
diggings,  where  he  procured  all  their  necessaries ; 
and  Mark,  a  fine  lad,  of  a  somewhat  stronger  make, 
and  rounder  turn  of  feature,  looked  after  the  horse  in 
the  bush,  and  officiated  as  chief  cook  and  baker, 
assisted  by  Leonard  as  need  required ;  the  old 
captain,  when  not  himself  as  fully  employed  as  the 
lads,  as  he  called  them,  keeping  the  tent  in  order, 
and  preparing  breakfast  or  dinner.  Thus  they  had 
lived  on  for  twelve  months,  but  with  little  success  in 
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the  main  pursuit.  Like  thousands  of  others,  they 
had  met  with  more  blanks  than  prizes,  and  were  now 
reduced  to  dependence  on  the  daily  acquisition  of 
gold,  whatever  it  might  be. 

They  had  now,  there  was  no  question,  a  splendid 
claim  in  possession,  but  they  were  evidently  under- 
handed for  it,  and  Leonard  and  Mark  entreated  their 
father  to  let  them  employ  a  couple  of  men,  all  they 
wanted,  for  a  few  days,  to  build  a  waterproof  dam. 
There  were  plenty  of  strong  fellows  to  be  had  at  a 
pound  a  day  each.  But  the  old  man,  who  had  become 
more  and  more  irritable  as  their  circumstances  grew 
straiter,  asked  sharply  where  the  money  was  to  come 
from.  "  Sell  the  horse,"  said  Leonard.  "  Sell  the 
horse  I "  exclaimed  the  father,  "  and  then  stick  fast 
here,  if  we  find  no  gold.  Sell  the  horse,  indeed  I 
How  then  are  we  ever  to  get  away  from  this  cursed 
place  ?  " 

"  But,"  replied  Leonard,  *^  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  plenty  of  gold  in  this  claim. 
Every  one  says  there  must  be ;  and  there  are  the 
Fulldishes  getting  hundredweights  almost  within 
a  few  yards  of  us.  They  have  wanted  to  join  us, — 
a  plain  proof  what  they  think  of  the  matter." 

*'  Ay,  they  are  ready  enough  to  be  snatching  at 
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our  gold/*  said  the  captain^  **  but  they  '11  not  get  it ; 
I'll  take  care  of  that." 

**  Bat,  dear  father/  said  Leonard,  '^  we  shall  never 
get  it  without  help."  **  No,  of  course,"  said  the  old 
man,  angrily ;  **  of  course  not,  we  never  do  get  it.  It 
is  not  our  luck,  it  never  was,  and  I  expect  it  never 
will  be.  Anybody  can  get  it  but  us ;  any  fool,  any 
rogue,  any  good-for-nothing  scamp,  they  can  get  it. 
Fellows  without  an  idea,  without  a  care  what  they 
do;  who  only  spend  it  m  drunkenness  when  they  have 
got  it.  These  are  the  fellows  who  have  the  luck,  the 
devil  take  them  I  " 

The  two  youths  sate  confounded,  and  greatly  hurt. 
There  was  a  long  silence,  when  the  captain  in  a  sharp, 
scolding  voice  broke  out :  **  And  what  is  the  use,  I 
should  like  to  know,  of  our  sitting  here  ?  That  won't 
fish  the  gold  up  out  of  the  stream  if  it  be  there.  If 
we  are  to  have  it  we  must  get  it,  as  other  people 
do." 

**  If  we  really  only  knew  how,"  said  Leonard, 
**  but  we  have  tried  everything :  we  have  not  the 
necessary  strength,  and  to  battle  with  the  river  as 
we  are  is  only  a  waste  of  time."  Leonard  was  evi- 
dently suffering  the  greatest  distress  of  mind,  but 
uncomplainingly. 
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"  Of  course  we  have  not  strength ;  of  conrse  wa 
can't  get  it ;  anybody  else  coald,  but  we  can't.  And 
can  I  give  you  Btrength?  Can  I  make  Btrength? 
Am  I  God  Almighty  ?  "  said  the  captain,  petulaotly, 
uid  fell  into  a  savage  silence.  And  then,  after  a 
pause  :  "  But  my  strength  is  going,  tliat  is  good,  that 
is  good ;  thank  God  for  tha.t ;  "  and  he  sate  agab, 
ftilcnt  and  wrathful. 

Tears  started  into  the  eyes  of  both  the  young  men. 
They  rose,  and  quietly  went  out  of  the  tent,  "  If 
we  did  but  know  really  what  to  do,"  said  they  to  each 
other,  "  but  this  is  dreadful ;  this  is  insupportable. 
This  state  of  our  father's  mind  is  dreadful.  Wliit 
shall  we  do?"  sud  Leonard.  "I  have  sold  my 
double-barrelled  gun ;  I  have  sold  my  Mini^  ri&e, 
and  I  would  sell  my  revolver,  but  we  want  it  for 
protection,  and  it  would  not  now  fetch  enough  to  pay 
for  the  necessary  help."  The  two  unhappy  young 
men  walked  dejectedly  away  into  the  woods. 

This  had  now  been  the  state  of  things  for  a  long 
time.  Poverty  hung  on  them  with  all  her  talons. 
They  had  nothing  left  in  their  little  tent  but  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  barest  existence. 
Their  living  was  confined  to  the  merest  consumption 
of  meat,  and  bread,  and  tea.  But  all  this  they  could 
have  cheerfully  borne  had  they  not  seen  the  woful 
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effect  of  their  situation  on  their  father.  His  temper 
was  rising,  and  his  health  was  evidently  failing  under 
it  Of  late,  with  all  his  desire  to  keep  up,  he  could  not 
work  many  hours  together,  and  he  could  not  sleep  at 
nights.  No  doubt  his  misfortunes  then  came  with  all 
the  gloomy  power  of  darkness  and  silence  over  him. 
They  often  perceived  that  he  arose,  and  throwing  his 
cloak  over  him,  would  ramble  out  into  the  open  air 
for  hours  together.  This  could  not  last,  it  made 
them  miserable  beyond  words ;  and  their  sorrow  was 
the  greater,  because  they  could  not  bend  his  will  by 
any  means  to  reason.  His  pride  would  not  let  him 
sell  his  horse;  his  extreme  anxiety  to  secure  the 
whole  of  the  present  gold  to  themselves  would  not 
permit  him  to  share  it  with  more  robust  men. 

It  was  now  Christmas  Eve;  the  weather  was 
intensely  hot,  the  midsummer  of  Australia.  The 
heat  appeared  completely  to  prostrate  the  poor,  de- 
jected, spirit-worn  old  man;  he  lay  feverish  and 
feeble  on  his  bed.  The  sons  were  greatly  alarmed, 
and  after  consultation,  Leonard  rode  off  to  the  stores, 
which  were  about  two  miles  down  the  valley.  He 
thought  that  his  father  needed  something  strengthen- 
ing, and  he  resolved  to  spend  the  last  shilling  that  he 
had  to  purchase  some  little  luxury.  Money  indeed 
he  had  none;  but  he  had  a  beautiftil  pipe  and  a 
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RuBslaa  leather  tobacco  case,  which  tlie  Gtorckeepec 
had  oFlen  admired,  and  for  which  he  bad  bade  him 
ten   shillings.     In   liis  London  days  Leonard,  who 
was  naturally  fond  of  everything  which  was  tasteful 
in  dress  and  gentlemanly  in  habit,  had  prided  himself 
hoth  on  his  wardrobe,  small  as  it  was,  and  on  tht  I 
elegance  of  his  apparatus  for  smoking  —  his  one  little 
luxury.    Here,  indeed,  nnder  a  thousand  annoyances  . 
and  privations,  his  pipe  liad  been  a  wonderful  re- 
source, and  he  bad  many  a  sunny  hour  sate  on  a  I(^ 
and  smoked,  and  thought,  till  a  calm  came  over  b 
that  was  Iiis  salvation.     Soothed  and  strengthened  in 
resolution,  he  had  risen  up  and  plodded  on  in  his 
threadbare  path. 

He  now  resotred  to  sell  the  pipe  and  tobacco  case, 
and  take  the  price  out  in  something  for  bis  father. 
Wben  he  entered  the  store,  there  were  nninbeia  of 
people  there,  and  amongst  them  one  of  the  young 
Fulldisbes,  procaring  the  provisions  of  the  day, 
which  was  to  witness  at  once  a  christening  and  a 
wedding  in  their  family.  Leonard  waited  till  he  had 
enpplied  himself,  and  stood  astonished  at  the  lavish 
style  in  which  he  made  his  purchases.  Whep  lie  had 
done,  the  storekeeper  scribbled  down  the  articles  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  threw  it  to  him.  The  amount 
stood  thus :  — 
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£     8. 

d. 

1  doz.  of  Champagne,     tb  20/  per  bottle 

\       12     0 

0 

6  bottles  of  Port  Wine,  8)  15/       „ 

4  10 

0 

6  ditto  of  Brandj,           S)  20/       „ 

6    0 

0 

1  doz.  of  Ale,                  Si  6/         „ 

3  12 

0 

6  Quartern  Loayem,         S)  5/ 

1  10 

0 

12  lbs.  of  Lump  Sugar    S)  1/4 

0  16 

0 

12  lbs.  Raw  ditto,            S)  1/ 

0  12 

0 

4  lbs.  Fresh  Butter,        fb  5/ 

1     0 

0 

Currants,  Raisins,  Lemon-peel,  &c. 

0  10 

0 

1  Early  Melon 

0  18 

0 

1  doz.  Apples,                  S)  1/  each 

0  12 

0 

2  lbs.  Earlj  Grapes,        S)  5/ 

0  10 

0 

6  lbs.  Potatoes,                8)  1/ 

0    6 

0 

Onions,  1/6  per  lb.,  Spice,  &c. 

0     8 

4 

1  Ham  (10  lbs.)               S)  2/6 

1     5 

0 

£34  12 

4 

Yoang  FuIIdish  threw  down  three  ten  pound  notes 
and  five  sovereigns,  and  saying  '^  Give  me  some 
tobacco  for  the  change,"  put  his  purchases  into  his 
cart  and  drove  away. 

There  was  a  time  when  Leonard,  after  seeing  that, 
would  not  have  Tentured  to  bring  out  his  own  little 
business,  but  he  had  had  many  a  bitter  transaction  to 
effect,  and  was  proportionately  hardened.  His  father's 
illness — for  Leonard  rightly  and  sorrowfully  included 
his  irritable  temper  as  part  of  his  complaint — steeled 
him  to  much,  though  it  could  not  make  him  entirely 
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i\.     He,  therefore,  with  a  deep  sigh,  called 

tte  Bto: 

ceper  into  the  back 

tent,  told  him  that  bis      1 

father  was  very  ill,  and  tliat  they  bad  been  very  un- 

lucky lately,  and  ther-*"™  »*"  ' 

would  let  him  hsTC  Lii      i 

pipe  and  tobacco  caf 

ake  the  value  out  in 

goods.      The  store-I                  ; 

ps  brightened  at  the 

sight  of  the  long  des 

nd  case,  and  be  hastily 

asked  Leonard  whal 

liavo  instead.  Lecmanl 

forced  a  inelanchol} 

said  that  he  eoold  not 

purchase  in  the  loi 

of  young  FuIIdisb,  but 

he  must  h 

lave  a 

-f  ale  for  his  father,  a 

qaartem  loaf,  a  pound  of  potatoes,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fireflb  butter ;  that  would  leave  bim  nine- 
pence,  with  wbicb  be  could  get  a  nice  beef-steak  for 
his  father. 

The  man  handed  to  bim  the  articles,  took  the  ppe 
and  case,  smiled  again  most  sunnily,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly, a  cload  passing  over  his  face,  he  said,  "  No  I 
hang  me  if  lean  do  it  I    Take 'em,  mate — take 'em!" 

"  Do  n't  yoo  want  them  ? "  asked  Leonard,  in 
alarm.    *'  I  tbongbt  yon  did," 

"  That  'a  not  it,"  said  the  man.  "  I  'm  blessed  if  I 
9an  do  it  I  know  you  do  n't  want  to  part  with  'em. 
It  'a  only  for  your  ailing  father ;  and  though  I  oi^ 
see  such  things,  somehow — no  I  I  won't  have  them, 
be  banged  if  I  do  I" 
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Leonard  stood  aghast  ^^  What  shall  I  do^  then^ 
for  my  poor  father  ?" 

"  Do  I "  said  the  man,  **  why,  what  should  you  do  ? 
Take  the  things  home  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  cook 
them.  I'll  trust  you,  mate; — 111  trust  you  that, 
and  more.''  He  was  hurrying  away  to  his  customers. 

*'  But,"  said  Leonard,  seizing  his  sleeve,  ^*  if  I  am 
never  ahle  to  pay  ?  '* 

**Then  I'll  forgive  you,  mate — I'll  forgive  you. 
That  matter  will  break  no  squares  between  us."  He 
was  gone. 

Leonard  hastened  homeward,  his  heart  considerably 
lightened.  He  had  saved  his  favourite  pipe  and  case, 
and  he  resolved,  come  what  would,  to  pay  the  good- 
hearted  store-keeper.  As  soon  as  he  got  back,  Mark 
and  he  began  cooking  the  potatoes  and  the  steak,  and 
boiling  the  kettle  for  tea, — the  constant  accom- 
paniment of  every  meal.  While  they  were  busy 
over  their  fire,  much  busier  were  the  Fulldishes  just 
by.  There  was  a  wonderful  running  and  bustling 
to  and  fro.  The  men  were  all  in  their  best,  and  the 
women  too,  and  yet  all  were  busy  about  the  fire 
boiling  and  roasting.  There  was  a  wonderful  array  of 
pots  and  kettles  steaming  round  the  great  fire,  and 
women  coming  out,  ever  and  anon,  and  lifting  up  lids 
with  long  sticks  thrust  under  the  handles,  and  peep- 
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ing  in,  and  laying  on  fresh  logs.  The  clergyman  had 
been  and  married  the  young  conple,  and  christeneil 
the  young  child,  ihe  mother  of  vrhich  was  now  out, 
as  weli,  and  gay,  and  busy  as  any  of  them,  for  the 
child  was  two  months  old.  All  round  through  the 
di^ngs  there  was  a  stunning  noise  of  firing  off  guns 
and  pistols,  and  of  barking  dogs.  There  was  the 
sound  of  fiddles,  and  of  people  dancing,  in  a  great 
canvass  tent  near.  There  were  people  streaming  to 
and  fro  in  new  wido-awakes  and  clean  slops,  some  of 
blue  and  more  of  scarlet ;  and  thus  was  Chriitmu 
Eve  aa  noisy,  and  merry,  and  mncb  hotter  than  it 
ever  was  in  Europe. 

But  alas  I  poor  Captun  Blantyre  1 — he  was  excited 
by  all  this  noise  aronnd  faim  to  a  state  of  desperate 
irritability.  "  Fools  1  madmen  t  vras  tbat  the  way 
when  people  were  lying  ill  ?  Could  tbey  not  make 
themselves  merry  without  actually  killing  tbeir  sii^ 
neighbours  with  their  detestable  din  P  The  Commis- 
sioner ought  to  Bee  to  it ;  the  police  ought  to  put  it 
down ;  the  clergyman  ought  to  warn  them ;  but  what 
did  the  parson  care  if  he  only  got  a  good  dinner!" 

Leonard  and  Mark  endeavoured  to  appease  his 
anger  by  saying  that  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
people  should  rejoice ;  and  as  to  the  noise,  that  was 
their  way.     "  And  dear  &ther,"  swd  Leonard,  "  if 
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you  were  well,  you  would  be  the  first  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  your  neighbours." 

"  If  I  were  well,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  but  then  I 
am  not  well ;  and  little  they  care  for  that  Well, 
well,  a  little  while,  and  then  it  will  be  no  matter." 

The  poor  youths  returned  to  their  cooking.  They 
fondly  hoped  that  the  sight  of  the  little  feast;  the 
savory  steak,  the  potatoes  (none  of  which  had  en* 
tered  their  tent  the  last  six  months),  and  the  panikin 
of  foaming  ale,  would  please  him  and  do  him  good. 
They  had  a  square  piece  of  bark  of  about  two  feet 
each  way.  On  this  they  spread  a  napkin,  and  on  it 
arranged  the  smoking  savoury  steak,  the  beautifully 
boiled  and  steamed  potatoes,  the  bread  and  fresh 
butter,  and  the  ale  in  its  bottle.  The  old  gentleman's 
bed  was  on  the  floor  of  the  tent;  and  they  brought  in 
their  simple  but  inviting  tray,  and  placed  it  by  him. 
The  old  man  lay  with  his  eyes  shut,  but  far  from  sleep- 
ing, for  the  heat  was  most  oppressive.  The  sun  for  two 
months  had  blazed  day  after  day  through  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  everything  was  scorched  into  dryness ;  the 
air  was  motionless ;  the  flies,  as  if  excited  to  fury  by 
the  heat,  were  fierce  and  incessant  in  their  attacks 
on  the  sufiering  old  man,  thereby  immensely  aggra- 
vating  his  irritability.  Mark  took  up  a  green  bough, 
and  began  beating  them  away,  while  Leonard,  in 
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Btmone  expectation  of  tlie  result,  asked  him  if  hi 

would  not  take  bis  dinner. 

Tlie  captain  opened  his  eyes,  looked  for  a  tnoment 
on  the  little  banqnct,  and  then  satd,  "  What  is  th« 
meaning  of  this?" 

"  It  means,  dea  ud  Leonard,  "  that  we 

know    j'ou   greal  icthing   refreshbg.     I 

hope  JDU  Tvill  en  >tatoeB,  and  there  is  a 

little  ale  for  you." 

"Ale!  potato*  v  did  you  get  tbem? 

Where  did  they 

"  Trom  the  sti  ,"  said  Leonard. 

"  Had  you  money  lo  pay  ibr  them  ?  "  asked  their 
fatlier. 

Leonard  paused  a  moment,  then  said  mildly, "  No, 
dear  father,  what  need?  — the  man  knows  me  well; 
I  have  always  paid  him,  and  shall." 

"  O  Lord !  O  Lord !  more  debt !  more  debt !"  ex- 
claimed the  old  man,  throwinq  himself,  with  a  groan, 
on  his  back,  and  again  closing  liis  eyes.  Leonard 
stooped  over  him,  entreating  bim  to  eat,  and  Mark 
waved  his  branch  more  agitatedly. 

"  Dearest  father,"  said  Leonard,  "  do  oblige  us  by 
tasting  the  dinner.  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  the 
cost;  it  really  cost  very  little,  and  think  what  a 
pleasure  you  will  give  us." 
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The  old  man  seemed  somewhat  softened  by  the 
distress  of  his  children.  He  rose  up  again.  ^'  Well, 
Well,"  said  he,  '^  bat  before  I  can  eat,  let  me  taste 
your  beer.'* 

Leonard,  delighted,  poured  out  a  panikin,  and 
handed  it  to  his  father.  The  old  man  took  it,  tasted 
it,  and  setting  down  the  panikin,  with  a  face  of  intense 
disgust,  said,  ^*  Beer  I — do  you  call  that  beer?  It  is 
poison.     What  might  you  give  for  that  ?  " 

"  Only  three  shillings,"  said  Leonard ;  *'  is  it  not 
good." 

''  Three  shillings  I  three  shillings  for  that  stale 
rubbish ;  why  it  is  the  dregs  of  the  cask  I  O  Lord  I 
O  Lord  I  when  you  buy  any  more  beer,  just  drink 
it  yourselves."  The  old  man  flang  himself  dovm 
again,  and  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of  his  sons, 
refused  to  touch  or  taste  anything.  Leonard  took 
up  the  panikin,  and  tasted  the  ale.  His  ill  luck  had 
attended  its  purchase,  it  was  unquestionably  vile  stu£ 
He  silently  stole  out  of  the  tent,  and  going  hastily  into 
the  woo4>  he  there  walked  on  for  some  time  perfectly 
beside  himself.  His  last  fond  endeavour  to  please 
and  benefit  his  father  thus  to  fail  I  What  he  had 
meant  so  well,  so  ill  received  1  His  heart  seemed 
ready  to  break,  and  he  saw  nothing  before  them  but, 
on  the  very  verge  of  success,  for  his  father  to  die  in 
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the  most  melancholy  condition  that  mortttl  conli 
finisli  a  3ad  life  in. 

He  was  thus  at  length  seated  on  a  fallen  tree,  sunk 
in  ttie  most  gloomy  dejection,  hopeless,  and  wishing 
tbftt  they  were  alt  d-  ricd,  when  there  came 

the  rapid  tramp  of  d  the  rider  suddenly 

stopped  and  gazed 

Leonard  was  toe  )rbod  in  his  misery  to 

notice  for  some  tin  nan,  but  a  kind,  feeling 

voice,  saying,  "  ung  man,    what  great 

trouble  oppresses  ;  inly  arrested  his  atten- 

tionj  and  looking  be  well-known  form  of 

the  venerable  Anthony  reiimeket.  The  good  man 
had  instantly  been  struck  by  the  deep  dcjeclion  of 
the  youth's  whole  form  and  features.  He  was 
accustomed  to  read  the  faces  of  men  inscribed  bv  the 
pen  of  many  passions  and  feelings,  and  he  saw  that 
here  was  no  ordinary  woe, 

Leonard  knew  well  Ihe  divine  cbaracter  of  the 
man.  It  Hashed  through  liis  heart  that  he  was  sent 
to  be  their  saving  angel,  and  springing  up  he  seized 
the  good  man's  hand  in  both  his,  and  rapidly  poured 
out  to  him  all  his  troubles,  and  the  crowning  misery  of 
the  moment.  Anthony  Pennieket  pressed  Leonard's 
hands  affectionately,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  manner 
that  made  the    tears  fall  in  impetuous  showers  on 
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the  dostj  earth.  Bat  as  he  wept  he  felt  his  heart 
relieved,  and  hope  and  peace,  and  a  sublime  con- 
fidence in  God  and  in  his  devoted  servant  thus 
sent  to  him  as  it  were  from  heaven,  glow  in  his 
bosom. 

He  walked  on  bj  the  side  of  Mr.  Pennieket's  horse 
towards  their  tent,  answering  as  thej  went  all  that  he 
asked  him  of  their  circumstances  and  his  father's 
illness,  and  on  coming  near  the  place,  the  good  man 
nodded  kindlj,  smiled,  and  said  he  would  call  on  his 
father  directly,  and.  then  rode  on  to  the  Fulldishes' 
tent,  where  it  was  clear  he  was  expected  to  dinner. 
With  the  tact  for  which  he  was  as  famous  as  for 
his  piety, — a  tact  which  sprang  from  the  instinct  of 
benevolence, — ^he  at  once  hushed  the  noisy  merriment 
there,  and  before  he  would  sit  down  to  dinner,  he 
hastened  into  Captain  Blantyre's  tent,  and  telling  him 
that  he  had  heard  of  his  indisposition,  sat  down,  and 
entered  into  a  kind  and  sympathising  conversation 
with  him.  If  there  was  a  man  on  earth  whom 
Captain  Blantyre  profoundly  venerated,  spite  of 
his  angry  speech  about  the  clergyman  caring  for 
nothing  but  a  good  dinner,  it  was  Anthony  Pennieket. 
His  unexpected  entrance  into  the  tent,  produced  an 
effect  almost  miraculous.  The  captain  was  at  first  struck 
dumb ;  then  recovering  himself  as  he  listened  to  the 
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kind  and  Feeling  tones  of  the  noble  missionary,  he 

expressed  himself  most  highly  honoured  and  delighted 

by  his  visit.     Mr,  Penineket  said  that  he  was  waited 

for  to  dinner  just  now,  but  tliat  he  would  come  in 

again  very  soon :  a 

s  cheering  promise  he 

left  the  old  man 

elated  and  improved. 

He  had  felt  a  kee 

morse  for  hia  unkind 

reception  of  his  < 

ended  treat,  after  they 

had  withdrawn  i 

ent  distress,  and  thu» 

favourably  prcpa 

tispicious  event,  he  now 

sat  up,  and  taki; 

f  both  the  youths  bade 

them  forgive  hia 

of  their  kindness,  and 

said  he  would  now  have  the  dinner,  and  even  drink 
the  wretched  ale. 

The  youths,  delighted,  hastened  to  freshen  up  llie 
steak  in  the  fryingpan,  and  to  heat  the  jxitatoes  in 
part  of  the  gravy.  Dinner  was  speedily  served  up, 
and  they  drank  their  tea  in  unimaginable  pleasure  as 
they  saw  their  father  eat  with  an  excellent  apjietite, 
and  insist  on  their  partaking  of  his  steak  and  ^wtatoes. 
He  would  have  persisted  in  drinking  the  beer,  too, 
vile  as  it  was,  to  make  amends  for  his  iil-liumour ; 
but  he  was  spared  that  by  one  of  the  young  Fulldishes 
running  over  with  a  plate  of  grapes  and  a  bottle  of 
port,  with  Jlr,  Pennieket's  compliments,  and  begging 
the  captain  and  his  sons  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
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new-married  couple,  and  the  new-christened  babjj 
and  the  baby's  mother* 

In  the  afternoon,  came  the  noble  Apostle  of  the 
Wilderness  himself.  He  sat  down  and  conversed  in 
such  a  pleasant,  unostentatious,  and  yet  impressive 
manner,  that  both  the  captain  and  his  sons  were 
charmed  beyond  measure.  While  Leonard  and  Mark 
took  a  walk  into  the  wood  to  look  at  their  horse, 
which  fed  in  a  little  valley  there,  the  old  captain 
opened  all  his  heart  to  the  soothing,  melting  touches 
of  the  good  clergyman's  skilful  and  benign  conver- 
sation ;  and  Anthony  Pennieket,  on  his  part,  praised 
the  appearance  and  the  evident  goodness  of  the  young 
men.  To  all  this,  and  to  their  cleverness,  and 
unwearied  diligence,  and  affection  for  him,  the  cap- 
tain zealously  responded.  On  their  return,  the  good 
man  entered  with  a  most  benevolent  spirit  into  their 
situation  and  their  plans,  and  at  his  suggestion,  every 
difficulty  vanished  as  by  magic  He  proposed  that 
two  of  the  young  Fulldishes,  who  were  plain, 
uneducated  young  men,  but  of  really  warm  hearts 
and  clever  heads,  should  join  the  two  young  Blan- 
tyre's  at  the  river  claim,  and  the  captain  consented  to 
it  at  once. 

The  young  men  were  struck  with  amazement ;  but 
such  is  the  power  of  a  great,  good  man.     Before  the 
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words  of  Anthony  Fenaleket,  all  difficulties,  all 
bardships,  all  trouble  had  vanished.  The  very  neil 
morning,  the  four  young  men  were  at  work  on  the 
claim.     In  tiiree  days,  the  stream  was  forced  to  coti- 


tract  itself  into  ho 
wheel  screaming 
working  the  Cali 
and  laying  dry  tl 
river.  Enough ! 
claim,  Leonard  t 
of  one  thousand 
rough  hut  kina- 
down  to  a  populoi 


course,  and  the  water- 
ing in  the  flood,  wu 
-pump  day  and  night, 
>f  the  other  half  of  the 
months'  work  at  that 
und  themselves  masters 
;y  bade  good-bye  to  the 
lldishes,  and  travelled 
new   digging,  where   the  two 


young  men  have  set  up  as  auctioneers.  Leonard  is 
the  auctioneer,  Mark  officiates  as  clerk,  and  at  once 
their  talents  have  dra\^n  them  an  immense  business. 
Tools,  old  and  new,  horses,  drays,  all  imagina- 
ble kinds  of  goods,  for  the  supply  of  the  stores 
and  individuals,  come  under  their  Iiammer,  and 
they  see  themselves  in  the  certain  road  to  a  large 
fortune. 

Captain  Blantyre  has  become  wonderfully  changed. 
Tlie  warmth  of  a  fine,  flowing  sunshine  of  success, 
falling  on  the  evening  of  his  days,  has  o]>ened  his 
heart,  cleared  his  breast  of  every  irritable  feeling, 
and   he   contemplates   his   admirable   sons   with   an 
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extraordinarj  pride.  He  sees  them  now,  as  he  has 
all  his  life  longed  to  see  them  ;  wealthy,  flourishing, 
and  beloved.  He  has  fallen  in  with  a  tall,  elderij 
gentleman,  who,  like  himself,  has  little  to  do.  While 
his  sons  are  engaged  with  business,  these  two  old 
veterans  read  the  newspaper  together,  and  take 
together  their  daily  walk.  On  one  point  thej  never 
can  agree.  The  captain  is  a  profound  admirer  of 
Wellington ;  his  new  friend  is  as  ardent  a  worshipper 
of  Buonaparte.  On  this  point,  they  daily  dispute, 
grow  very  warm,  do  n't  know  whether  they  shall  not 
hate  one  another,  and  are  on  the  point,  every  day 
about  four  o'clock,  of  leaving  each  other  in  a  rage, 
and  never  speaking  again.  But  Major  Tobin,  the  tall 
old  gentleman,  will  suddenly  smile,  put  out  his  hand, 
saying,  "  Well,  captain,  I  see  we  shall  never  agree  on 
this  point ; "  and  so  they  shake  hands*heartily,  and 
go  home  to  dinner.  And  many  a  pleasant  dinner,  I 
may  add,  have  the  captain  and  his  old  new  friend, 
and  his  two  sons,  had  together,  especially  when  the 
noble  Apostle  of  the  Wilderness  drops  in,  as  he 
always  does  on  his  journeys  that  way,  taking  up  his 
lodging  there  for  the  time ;  leaving  behind  him  when 
he  departs  a  feeling  as  if  the  gates  of  heaven  stood 
nearer  to  them,  and  as  if  soft  airs  and  odours  of 
blessedness  were  breathed  forth  from  them  all  around. 
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"Bravo!  bravo  1" 

cried  all  the  listeners.       "  Yoa 

Can  preach  yet,  parson 

,"  said  Drayson. 

"  Tut,  man  I  "    said  Docker ;   "  preaching  is  easy 

enough,  and  yet  I  do 

n't  pretend  to  It.     It  does  not 

become  me.     I  am  1 

the  guide-post  tribe : 

if  I  point  the  way  ev 

T  move  myself.     But 

]  '11  tell  you   what 

r.     I  can  tell   a  real 

man   when  I  see  1 

1]  as  I  can  a  6rst-rate 

Vtether  or  well-bn 

rhat's  it,  man.     Old 

Parson  Docker  is  a 

and,  in  fact,  where  is 

there  a  better,  doi 

!  is  there  a  better?" 

"With  this,  the  old 

!on  rolled  a  mg  round 

him,  laid  a  pair  of  somebody's  boots  under  his  head 
for  a  pillow,  and  was  aslocp  in  a  second,  by  indu- 
bitable signs.  The  next  morning,  the  company 
dispersed,  and  Tallangetta  stood  ready  for  fresh 
guests.  It  was  become  a  sort  of  inn  of  tlie  most 
agreeable  description, — for  after  the  feast  there  came 
no  reckoning. 
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Things  were  in  this  position  when,  one  day,  a  con- 
siderable partj  were  seated  at  dinner  at  Tallangetta, 
including  Dr.  Woolstan  and  the  almost  everj-day 
guest.  Dr.  Spenser  Grayson,  assembled  to  meet  Mr. 
Flavel,  who,  returned  from  his  long  tour,  had  just 
arrived  at  Charles's  renewed  invitation.  Charles 
pleased  himself  with  the  idea  that  not  only  would  the 
whole  of  his  family  be  delighted  with  the  aristocratic 
elegance  and  intellectual  accomplishment  of  Flavel, 
but  that  he  and  Grayson  would  be  mutually  charmed 
to  make  each  other's  acquaintance.  He  had  felt 
proud  in  the  anticipation  of  seeing  two  such  men  at 
once  under  their  roof.  But,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
mortal  hopes,  in  this  Charles  was  grievously  disap- 
pointed.  Flavel  had  arrived,  and  was  at  once  a 
favourite  with  the  whole  family.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
knew  his  father,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
family  history  and  standing.     They  conversed  with 
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intich  mutual  interest  on  many  English  and  IrUb 
topics.  But  the  moment  that  Flavel  was  introduced 
to  Grayson,  he  made  a  most  cold  and  formal  move, 
and  did  not  even  extend  his  hand  to  meet  the  readily 
extended  liand  of  Grayson ;  hut  withdrew  and  sat 
down,  cold  and  cloudy,  at  a  distance.  Tlie  shock 
was  most  painful  to  all  present.  Dr.  Grayson,  least 
of  all,  seemed  to  feel  it.  He  appeared  quite  at  his 
eaae,  talked,  gossiped  with  the  ladies,  and  told  a 
number  of  anecdotes  with  great  vivacity  and  humour. 
Opposite  to  him,  at  tabic,  sat  Flavel,  handsome,  cold, 
grave,  and  silent.  Chailes  tried  to  break  this  ice,  so 
chilling  to  all  around  him,  except  to  the  gravely  gay 
and  loquacious  Grayson,  by  referring  to  his  visit 
to  Eullarook,  to  Grouchy,  and  to  the  triumph  of 
Randall  at  the  trial,  which  they  had  never  had 
an  opportnnity  of  discussing.  Nothing  succeeded: 
Flavel  remained  imiuoveably  taciturn,  or  merely 
monosyllabic. 

The  conversation  turned  on  an  extraordinary  high- 
wayman, who  was  astonishing  the  whole  colony. 
This  man  had  robbed  a  great  number  of  tlie  mails, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  him  being  obtained. 
In  his  audacity  of  success,  he  had  written  to  the  post- 
master-general, saying,  that  he  would  rob  every  mail 
in  the  colony,  and  defying  him  to  prevent  it.     It  aow 
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tamed  ont,  bj  comparing  this  letter  with  MSS.  in 
the  hands  of  the  editors  of  the  Argus  newspaper^  that 
all  this  time^  this  highwayman  had  been  sending  to 
that  paper  the  most  beautiful  and  original  poems 
they  had  ever  received. 

'^  A  most  curious  and  amusing  anecdote,''  said 
Spenser  Grayson,  **  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  re- 
garding this  man*  On  one  occasion  lately,  he  and  his 
gang,  for  it  appears  he  has  a  number  of  confederates, 
were  seated  round  their  fire  in  a  wood.  They  were 
very  merry,  having  been  very  lucky  in  waylaying  a 
large  quantity  of  gold,  and  this  man  suddenly  ex- 
claimed :  '  A  capital  lark  I  The  Wangaratta  mail  is 
just  now  about  coming  up.  It  carries  no  money  of 
any  value,  but  it  will  be  good  fun  to  take  and  read 
the  letters;  it  will  help  to  pass  off  jocundly  the 
evening.'  No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  thus,  not 
for  plunder,  but  for  the  joke  of  reading  people's 
letters,  did  these  fellows  rob  the  mail." 

**  How  in  the  world  did  you  come  to  know  that  ?  " 
exclaimed  Dr.  Woolstan. 

**  Nothing  easier,"  said   Flavel,  laconically,   now 
volunteering  a  remark. 

**  How  I     What  I "  said  Grayson ;   "  how  so  easy, 
Mr.  Flavel?" 

VOL.  II.  U 
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*'  Nothing  so  easy,"  drylj-  rejoined  Flavel,  "  as  a 
man  tdllng  liis  own  story." 

The  whole  table  was  electrified. 

"Now  that  is  too  sfvw:*.''  naid  Grayson,  smiling, 
yet  reddening  at  the  e.     "  What  a  strange 

man    is    this    Mr.  thoaght    the    ladies. 

"  What  can  we  do  v  man  ?  " 

"  Yea,  I  recollect,  fr.  Fitzpalrick  to  him- 

self; "there  is  somi  that  family, — second- 

Mght, — or,  13  it  som  a, — insanity  ?  " 

While  the  compi;  his  unpleasant,  jarred, 

and  awkward  state,  ^,  a  number  of  horses 

were  heard  entering  the  court  hastily.  There  was  a 
sudden  liiilt,  and  the  next  moment,  the  door  opened, 
and  in  walked  Mr.  Peter  Martin,  hot  wiih  galioping 
in  the  sun,  and  with  liis  riding-whip  in  his  hand.  If 
a  spirit  or  a  demon  had  made  its  oitrec  there,  it 
could  not  have  produced  a  more  violent  shock.  All 
rose  from  the  table  hastily,  an<l  witii  one  accord. 
The  ladies,  terrified,  were  already  in  flight ;  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  stood  pale,  his  lips  quivering  with  mge 
and  amazement,  yet  violently  endeavouring  to  show 
himself  collected  before  his  guests.  The  amaze  of 
everyone  was  beyond  expression ;  it  was  still  greater, 
when,  at  the  back  of  the  abominated  Mr,  JIartin, 
abominated  hy  the  heads  of  this  family,  appeared  a 
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sergeant  of  police,  preceding  at  least  a  dozen  of  his 
men. 

Mr.  Peter  Martin,  calm,  self-possessed,  and  con- 
fident, advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
taming  opposite  to  Dr.  Spenser  Grayson,  said  to  the 
police,  "That  is  your  man,  make  sure  of  him." 
When  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Grayson,  that 
gentleman  was  seen  standing  with  a  pale  but  deter- 
mined face,  and  a  revolver  already  in  his  hand. 

"  Whoever  attempts  to  touch  me  is  a  dead  man," 
he  said,  defiantly.  The  next  moment,  the  head  of  the 
police  ordered  his  men  to  advance  and  take  him.  As 
they  made  the  first  move  of  their  feet,  the  revolver 
was  discharged,  but  Dr.  Woolstan,  who  stood  at 
Grayson's  right  hand,  struck  up  his  arm,  and  the 
bullet  passed  through  the  upper  part  of  an  opposite 
window,  cutting  its  way  so  clean  that  it  made  not  the 
slightest  fracture,  but  only  left  a  circular  hole,  perfect 
as  a  wadding  punch  cuts  its  round  in  a  sheet  of  card- 
board. The  next  instant  Dr.  Woolstan,  with  a 
powerful  grasp,  had  pinioned  the  desperado's  arms, 
and  the  police  flung  themselves  upon  him.  After  a 
desperate  struggle  he  was  secured  and  bound. 

**  And  now  sir,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  turning  to  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  ^^let  me  apologise  for  this  disagreeable 
intrusion." 
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"Oh,  pray  make  no  apology,  Mr.  Martin,"  said 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  with  a  stem  and  bitter  irony, 
*•  whatever  you  do,  at  least  where  I  am  concerned, 
is  disagreeable. " 

"That  is  only  too  tr  i  Mr.  Martin,  gravely, 

but  with  feeling.     "  '  fate,  that  is  my  mis- 

fortuiie ;  but  let  me  i  act,  and  I  think  you 

will  admit  that  it  is,  fceasary." 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  n  i  to  proceed ;  the  ladies 

who  had  nearly  rea  ir,  turned  and  listened 

intently. 

"The  other  daj  F  highwaymen  robbed 

the  Wangaratta  mail."  AH  now  listened  wlih  a 
startled  attention.  "  They  robbed  it,  singularly 
enough,  not  for  necessity,  nor  for  cupidity,  but  for 
what  they  called  a  lark.  Tliey  desired  to  read  the 
letters  for  their  evening's  amusement  over  their  fire." 
Why,  thought  every  one,  "  this  is  the  very  story 
that  Grayson  has  just  been  telling.    How  odd  !  " 

"  Well  sir,  they  read  the  letters,  and  much 
merriment  was  produced  by  the  exposure  of  the 
private  affairs  and  sentiments  of  the  writers.  But 
the  attention  of  one  man  was  arrested  by  the  adelress 
of  a  letter  which  fell  into  his  hanils  ;  it  was  to  that 
man,"  pointing  to  Grayson.  "The  holder  of  the 
letter  opened  it;  he  had  strong  reasons  for  so  doing. 
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He  was  the  paid  spy  on  this  family,  and  the  address 
of  this  letter  was  in  the  hand  of  his  own  patron  and 
employer." 

'^  On  this  family  I "  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick^  in  astonish- 
ment. There  was  an  exclamation  of  wonder  and 
alarm  amongst  the  ladies.  Mr.  Martin  went  on.  '' A 
paid  spy  on  this  family;  he  opened  the  letter  and 
found  that  there  was  a  second  paid  spy,  on  himself, 
and  on  this  familjr  likewise."  Here  the  sensation  was 
extreme.  '^  That  second  spy  is  Dr.  Spenser  Grayson, 
better  known  as  the  celebrated  forger,  George 
Hersant"  At  this  declaration  there  was  a  perfect 
shriek  of  terror  amongst  the  ladies.  Dr.  Grayson, 
the  pleasant,  the  favoarite  guest,  a  paid  spy  upon 
them;  the  convict  forger  Hersant,  the  robber  of 
mails,  the  associate  of  highwaymen  I 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  "  you  are  of  course, 
prepared  to  prove  all  this." 

Oh,  most  amply  prepared.  Listen,  Sir  Thomas." 
I  beg,  Mr.  Martin,  you  will  forego  that  title ;  I 
do  not  yet  know  that  it  is  mine ;  I  do  not  use  it,  and 
I  count  it  in  those  who  do  simply  a  mockery." 

**Sir  Thomas,"  continued  Mr.  Martin,  "I  know 
you  by  no  other  title ;  I  have  never  acknowledged  it 
in  any  other  man,  and  I  never  will.  Listen ;  in  a 
few  words  I  will  tell  you  what  concerns  you  on  this 
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point  From  the  hour  you  set  foot  on  this  ground 
your  ftteps  have  been  dogged,  and  your  return  to 
your  native  land  withstood,  if  necessary,  by  your 
death  and  the  death  of  Tour 
what  object,  or  by  ' 

An  expression  o 
company.     When 
covered  hia  self-f 
wamitig  of  Dr. 
true?" 

*'  Oh,  too  trut 
words,  the  case  h 


son.  Need  I  say  with 
gated  ?  " 

ent  through  the  wLoie 
atrick  had  a  little  re- 
id  recalled  the  strange 
lie  said,  '*  Can  this  be 

d  Mr.  Martin.  In  few 
Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  the 

successor  of  your  title  and  estate,  hired  a  man  called 
Morillicr,  a  Swiss,  whom  you  once  exposed  and 
punislicd  for  fraud  on  the  course"  (Sir  TJiomas's 
expression  showed  that  he  fully  recollected  this), 
"  to  follow  you  here.  lie  was  commissioned  to  commit 
no  violence,  e.\copt  in  case  you  or  your  son  contem- 
plated a  return  to  England.  That  was  to  be  pre- 
vented at  any  cost.  The  man  was  well  paid,  but  fell 
into  bad  company  and  habits  —  as  was  his  nature^ 
and  under  the  suspicions  of  his  paymaster.  Then 
was  selected  and  sent  out  that  serpent  who  has  found 
his  way  into  your  very  family;  and,  under  the  title 
of  a.  naturalist,  into  that  of  many  others.     A  lucky 
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accident  has  brought  to  light  and  to  an  end  this 
villany.** 

'*  But,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  may  I  ask  how  you 
came  to  be  aware  of  all  this  ?  ^ 

**  I  have  been  aware  of  it  from  the  first.  I  was 
at  once  informed  of  it  by  Mr.  Banks,  your  late 
steward,  and  now  the  steward  of  Patrick  Fitzpatrick." 

*'  An  arrant  traitor,"  said  Sir  Thomas ;  *^  I  would 
not  believe  a  word  of  his." 

**  A  most  singularly,  incorruptibly  honest  and 
honourable  man,"  persisted  Mr.  Martin,  *^  and  one  of 
the  truest,  best  friends  you  have.  Sir  Thomas." 

*^  What  I  the  man  that  continued  with  the  knave 
who  robbed  his  master  I" 

'^  Who  continued  there  to  serve  that  master  I"  said 
Mr.  Martin,  emphatically.  ^^  It  was  to  serve  you, 
Sir  Thomas,  that  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
usurper.  How  could  he  serve  you  so  much  ?  —  and 
how  entirely  he  has  served  you  I  At  once  he  in- 
formed me  of  this  plot ;  and  that  moment  I  set  ^ut  to 
defeat  it" 

**YouI  youl  —  is  that  possible  1"  exclaimed  Sir 
Thomas.  The  ladies  clasped  their  hands  in  amaze- 
ment, and  drew  eagerly  near. 

**  It  is  for  that  alone  that  I  came  here ;  for  that 
alone  that  I  am  here.    What  other  inducement  could 
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I  have?  At  home  have  I  not  fortune,  friends,  and 
congenial  duties  and  pursuits?  But  now  I  ha?e 
done  what  was  necessarjr.  Morillier,  like  many 
others,  thought  I  was  your  cnem^,  because  I  kept 
aloof^  and  he  unbas  elf  to  me.     He  has,  hj 

jnj  advice,  submit  emment,  on  condition 

that  he  shall  tarn  q  mce  against  this  villain 

and  the  gang,  and  lowed  to  retire  to  New 

Zealand. 

"  Can  it  be  p  that  you  have  been 

acting  as  my  frie  r  Thomas.     "  You  he- 

wilder  roe.     Wli  u  not  sooner  inform  me 

of  this  ?  " 

"  The  time  was  not  come,"  continued  Mr.  Martin ; 
"the  affair  was  not  ripe;  you  would  not  have  be- 
lieved me ;  besides,  I  bad  other  work  to  do." 

"  What  other  work?"  demanded  Sir  Thomas. 

"  Dismiss  the  police  with  their  prisoner;  I  will 
then  explain  myself.  Mr.  Waller,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  the  Serjeant  of  police,  "  you  can  take  your 
prisoner." 

The  police  withdrew  with  the  quondam  Dr.  Spencer 
Grayson  in  their  midst.  What  a  dream  it  appeared 
to  all  who  knew  him;  liow  curious  the  instinctive 
knowledge  of  Ins  cliaracter  and  even  of  his  deeds  by 
Mr.  Fiavel. 
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When  they  had  withdrawn,  Mr.  Martin  said,  '^  Sir 
Thomas,  it  has  long  been  my  misfortune  to  stand  in 
a  hostile  position  to  you.  I  will  go  no  farther  than 
is  necessary  into  this  unhappy  history,  because  it  can 
do  no  good ;  and  happily  I  hold  the  key  to  the  whole, 
and,  as  I  believe,  the  key  to  perfect  concord,  and  to 
your  full  restoration  to  fortune  and  title,  in  my  hand." 
The  astonishment  of  the  whole  company  was  un- 
bounded. He  continued:  ''Your  mother  and  my 
mother  were  sisters — dear  sisters.  When  my  mother 
died  early,  your  mother  behaved  to  me  as  to  a  son. 
I  loved  her  as  my  mother ;  I  have  loved  her  memory ; 
and  have  lived  to  fulfil  her  dearest  wishes.  She 
always  feared  what  has  come  to  pass  —  the  waste  of 
your  fortune  —  the  loss  of  your  title  and  estate. 
For  some  time  before  she  died  she  had  informa- 
tion, the  ambassador  being  dead  and  his  chaplain  not 
findable,  that  Patrick  Fitzpatrick  treated  her  mar- 
riage as  apocryphal,  and  would  some  day  attempt  to 
secure  the  estate.  She  bound  me  by  an  oath  to  take 
no  part,  should  such  circumstances  arise,  till  you 
were  thoroughly  cured  by  the  loss  of  everything  of 
your  ruinous  passion  for  the  turf.  There  you  have 
the  secret  of  my  standing  aloof,  and  of  never 
assbting  you  during  your  trials  by  any  offer  of 
my  ample  means.  Well,  here  you  are ;  your  fortune^ 
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your  title,  are  usurped  by  another,  and  as  for  you,  I  re- 

joice to  say  it,  I  am  persuaded  that  yon  are  thoroughly 

cured  of  your  fatal  passion,  that 

you  are  a  new  man. 

— your  mother's  whole  plan  is  accompli  ah  ed.  I  there- 

fore  now  put  into  y 

the  sealed  packet  of 

your  mother,  and  I  s 

atly  disappointed  and 

deceived  if  it  do  not                   i 

E  long,  vainly  sought 

ccrtl6cate  of  your  p; 

iage."     lie  presented 

the  packet,  which  i 

ook  mechanically,  but 

still  held  as  if  he  w                     i 

13.  The  extraordinary 

recital  which  he  ha 

indeed  perfectly  con- 

founded  and  paral}                     1 

Itiea. 

At  once  Aunt  Judith  exclaimed:  "Oh,  brother! 
it  is  our  dear  mother's  letter,  let  me  open  it."  She 
was  proceeding  to  take  it  from  his  hand,  but  the 
action  seemed  to  rouse  Iiim  ;  he  held  it  fast,  saying: 
"  Nay,  Judy,  nay  ;  it  is  for  me."  He  tore  it  open, 
gazed  a  moment  on  a  paper  which  it  enclosed,  and 
let  the  whole  fall  to  the  ground.  At  the  same 
time  he  sate  down  in  his  chair,  laid  his  head  on  the 
table,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Aunt 
Judith  again  rushed  forward,  snatched  up  the  papers, 
and  running  her  eyes  rapidly  through  them,  exclaimed : 
"  It  is  so,  it  is  so!  it  is  my  mother's  marriage  certi- 
ficate. And  what  is  this  ?  it  is  a  letter.  '  My  Dear 
Son, — The  day  that  you  open  this  w  ill  be  a  day  over 
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which  I  shall  rejoice  in  heaven.  A  day  of  triumph 
over  yourself  and  your  dark  fortunes.  May  God  for 
ever  bless  you  and  yours. 

***  Mart  Morton  Fitzpatrick.'  " 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
scene  which  took  place.  The  tears,  the  embracings, 
the  congratulations  in  which  Mr.  Martin  became  a 
principal  figure.  All  at  once  comprehended  the 
greatness  and  nobility  of  his  character,  which  had 
made  him  willing  for  years  to  endure  the  ill-will  and 
misconceptions  of  his  nearest  relatives  for  a  sacred 
duty  and  the  accomplishment  of  a  grand  object.  Sir 
Thomas  Fitzpatrick  was  amongst  the  first  to  make 
this  acknowledgement.  He  stepped  forward,  em- 
braced Mr.  Martin  with  the  affection  of  their  early 
years,  and  told  him  he  should  never  live  long  enough  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  nobility  of  his  friendsliip  and  the 
beautiful  steadfastness  of  his  character.  Mr.  Martin 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  held  it  and  shook  it  still, 
while  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  but  he  could  not 
utter  a  word.  Where  now  was  that  iron  stoicism  of 
his  nature,  that  unbendable  fortitude  ?  all  gone,  all 
melted  away  in  the  tenderness  and  the  depth  of 
feelings  which  always  underlie  such  strength. 

What  more  need  we  say  ?     Much  followed,  but 
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of  that  vie  propose  to  say  but  little.      Charles,  aiW 

mBhing  frantically  on  Mr.  Martin,  and  clasping  liim 

in  a  vehement  embrace,  as  suddenly  dashed  away, 

half    blinded  by  his  tears,  and  was   gone.      Gone 

whither?     He  wasp 

er  the  ground  towards 

the  station  of  Bong 

e  he  sprung  into   the 

houBB,  caught  firsts 

and  then  Mrs.  Martin, 

in  an  embrace  as  s 

that  he  had  given  to 

Mr.  Martin  hiras 

exclaimed:    "It  is  all 

oat  I  it  is  all  righ 

J  our  own  again !    My 

fadier  is  restored  1 

'  will  be ;    aiid  best  of 

all,  it  is  through                     i 

rtin,   and   we   are  all 

friends ! ' 

The  ladies  smiled,  for  they  bad  been  expecting 
some  such  news,  and  Sara  Martin  blushed  very  red, 
and  never  looked  so  beautiful  as  when  Charles  added : 
"And  now  you  are  mine,  and  nobody  will  say  nay, 
not  even  yourself,  you  stubborn,  good,  dear  creature." 

Charles  could  not  rest  till  tliey  had  the  gig  brought 
out,  and  went  off  with  him  to  what  be  called  their 
grand  jubilee. 

At  Tallangctta,  a  curious  as  well  as  merry  scene 
had  taken  place.  After  the  excitement  had  somewhat 
subsided,  and  Sir  Thomas,  looking  at  the  marriage 
certificate,  said,  "  We  shall  have  no  trouble.  This 
little   document  presented   in  Court  will  put  all  the 
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Patrick  FItzpatricks  to  flight  like  a  morning  mist 
before  the  sun.  But  still  it  would  have  been  as  well 
if  we  had  had  the  living  evidence  of  the  chaplain  who 
signed  it,  this  Thomas  Tucker." 

*'  I  have  him  too,"  said  Mr.  Martin.  ^*  He  is  at 
this  very  moment  in  your  kitchen,  regaling  himself 
on  beef  and  brandy,  and  killing  your  servants  with 
laughter  at  his  sallies." 

**  Indeed  1"  exclaimed  all.    **  How  extraordinary !" 

**  It  was  very  remarkable,"  continued  Mr.  Martin, 
**  but  one  of  the  very  first  names  which  caught  my 
ear  in  this  colony  was  that  of  Tucker  —  Parson 
Tucker,  as  he  is  universally  called,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  most  public  men  in  it.  He,  long  ago,  had  his 
gown  stripped  off  because  of  his  habits  of  carousing. 
He  shook  the  dust  off  his  feet  against  the  pulpit, 
and  is  now  a  squatter,  with  his  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  famed  for  his  wit,  his  sarcasm,  his  love 
of  low  company,  and  his  bottle.  No  man  makes  a 
bargain  like  him  when  he  is  sober,  or  drinks  like  him 
when  it  is  done.  I  have  his  affidavit  of  his  identity, 
and  of  the  genuineness  of  this  signature,  taken  by  the 
principal  law  officer  of  the  colony  before  the  governor 
himself." 

No  one  could  sufficiently  admire  the  discovery  of 
this  most  important  man  by  Mr.  Martin,  and  the 
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which  he  had  done  i 


»-ery 


basiness-like  manner  in 
thing. 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Martin, 
himself,  drunk  as  a  !""•  " 
tall,  thin  man,  with  i 
merry  face,  who  caa 
shake  with  every  o 
hearties !  I  am  tlie  i 
married  yon.  Ah ! 
BIcBsmel"  seizing 
lier  directly  before 
same ;  grown  no 
But,  by  wattles  and  gum-trc( 
I  'm  grown  old,  wliitc-headed, 
daughters  as  big  as  you.  Old  I'arson  Tucker,  they 
call  me;  and  you,  wliy,  you  "re  just  tlic  same  prellv 
girl.  And  Sir  TliomasI  Aha!  well,  you  arc  a 
little  older,  but  not  half  so  old  as  mt;  yet.  Bless  me  I 
it  must  be  this  climate,  and  brandy —  sonic  say  bnmdy 
makes  one  old.  But  I  do  n't  know  ;  everybody  must 
get  old,  only  tJiis  wonderful  young  missis  here," 

"It  was  my  grandmother  that  you  knew,  sir;'' 
cried  Gooi^ina,  laughing  merrilv, 

"Grandmother!  nonsense;  Iknowyou.  Ah!  you 
wore  always  a  merry  one.  Aha!  Martin,  my  friend; 
come,  you  do  ii't  ask  me  to  drink.     What  have  you 


"  here  comes  the  man 
\nd  there  appeared  a 
hair,  and  a  very  red, 
putting  out  a  hand  to 
ying,  "  Ha !  ha !  my 
1  Parson  Tucker,  that 
1  are,  pretty  madam ' 
Georgina,and  holding 
ese  me  I  why,  just  the 
II,  that  is  wonderful. 
!  that 's  not  fair,  now. 
have  a  dozen  sons  and 
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got  there  ?    We  must  have  a  nobbier  together  after 
all  this." 

"  There  is  wine;**  said  Mr.  Martin.  " I  have  no 
doubt  Sir  Thomas  will  make  you  welcome.'' 

*'  Pshaw  I  wine  I  trashy  trash ;  give  me  some  good 
brandy.** 

"  Well,  to-morrow  ;'*  said  Mr.  Martin.  "  But  now, 
it  is  time  to  retire." 

**  Retire  I  what  I  go  to  bed  ?  Nonsense  I  it  is  not 
time;  it  is  daylight:"  looking  about  on  the  table,  and 
nearly  oversetting  different  decanters.  ^^Fah!  I  shall 
go  back  into  the  kitchen ;  there  are  jolly  fellows 
there,  and  capital  brandy.  Good-bye  1  good-bye  1" 
and  feeling  his  way  along  the  wall  for  support,  he 
made  his  way  out. 

"  And  that,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  is  the  man  that  I 
have  heard  my  father  and  mother  describe  as  one  of 
the  most  gentlemenly,  modest,  agreeable  young  men 
they  ever  met  with.  What  cannot  men  make  of 
themselves  for  good  or  for  evil  1"  In  the  morning, 
amongst  the  guests  at  breakfast,  this  same  Mr.  Tucker 
appeared,  sober,  acute,  well-behaved,  and  full  of  the 
soundest  information  about  the  colony,  and  curious 
reminiscences  of  his  life  in  India,  in  the  South  Seas, 
in  Sydney,  and  here.  He  invited  them  to  visit  him 
at  his  house  up  the  country ;  which  some  one,  when 
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Ik  was  gone,  said  was  one  of  the  finest  places  id  the 
colony. 

And  now,  for  an  adieu  to  Tallangetta.  Amid  all 
tile  joy  of  thia  grea*  *■'""  "^  iffatrs,  every  one  of  the 

Fitzpatricks  looke  p  regret  to  quittiog  it 

Three  years  had  j  round  since  they  came. 

The  spring  was  I  ire  in  its  glory.     Once 

more,  those  mag  ries  were  rolling  their 

billows  of  veget  irilliant,   gorgeous,  and 

fragrant.     Once  ;azed  from  their  liappy 

home,  over  thai  md  those  vast  woods,  to 

the  hlue    Bummil  itant  nionntains.     They 

had  found  friends,  kind,  cordial,  intelligent,  and  now 
dear.  With  some  disquiets  and  anxieties,  their  short 
years  of  life  Iiere  now  assumed  an  aspect  of  pre-emi- 
nent beauty,  newness,  and  happiness.  Great  duties, 
and  great  advantages,  called  them  hack  to  their  native 
land,  or  they  could  well  have  been  content  to  remain 
here.  It  was  not  possible  to  think  of  tearing  them- 
selves away  without  heartfelt  sadness. 

They  wei-e  oven  glad  of  the  excuse  of  staying  till 
they  had  disposed  of  their  station,  and  sent  on  the 
necessary  documents  and  orders  to  reclaim  their 
property  in  England,  and  rid  it  of  the  intruders. 
These  were  sent;  hut  as  for  the  station,  Mr.  Marliu 
said,  why  dispose  of  it  at  all?     He  should  not  dispose 
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of  his*  He  had  made  an  arrangement  with  Jonas 
Popkins  as  overseer  and  third  shareholder,  and  was 
satisfied  that  the  capital  invested  would  pay  him  ten- 
fold what  it  would  in  England.  Why  not  hold  estates 
here  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies  ? 

"  A  capital  idea  1 "  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  but  where 
will  you  find  us  another  «Tonas  Popkins  ?  " 

**  Not  a  Popkins,"  said  Mr.  Martin, "  but  a  Randall  i 
a  man  in  a  thousand,  and  who  deserves  the  very  best 
which  fortune  can  bestow  on  him." 

The  idea  was  seized  and  acted  upon.  Mr.  Randall 
agreed  to  quit  his  desert,  leaving  Grouchy  on  it  till  it 
could  be  disposed  of.  For  some  months,  therefore, 
the  Fitzpatrick  family  lingered  on  at  Tallangetta, 
making  the  best  use  of  their  stay  by  enjoying  the 
society  of  their  friends.  They  spent  days  and  weeks 
amongst  them,  or  had  them  about  them  at  Tallangetta. 
They  made  a  visit,  when  at  Bongubine,  to  Lahni 
mill,  and  found  the  Popkinses  there  enjoying  all  the 
quiet  happiness  of  that  beautiful  scenery.  Abijah 
was  as  sturdy  as  old  Time  himself.  A  regular  sober, 
rusty,  dusty  miller,  admiring  his  little  active  wife, 
who  had  now  a  round  rosy  face,  and  a  clear  blue  eye 
reflecting  not  merely  the  colour  of  the  sky,  but  the 
joy  of  the  heaven  above  it.  The  Fitzpatricks  took 
w;onderfully  to  the  old  people  and  the  young  ones 
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Mrs.  Patty  was  an  especial  favourite  nilL 
Thomas  and  Lady  Fitzpatridi.  Mr.  Martin  treated, 
lier  quite  as  a  daughter.  Aunt  Juditli  got  up  quite 
&  flirtation  with  Jonas.  She  was  continually  ia 
laughter  at  hb  odd  ideas  so  gravely  and  innocently 
expressed. 

She  went  out  one  day  with  him  to  collect  some 
early  mushrooms,  which  he  assured  her  were  a  species 
of  carnations,  because  they  were  said  to  contain  some 
of  tlie  properties  of  flesh,  and  carnations  were  called 
after  Hesli.  He  said  that,  if  he  could  afford  it,  hs 
would  put  a  Thames  Tunnel  under  the  Campaspe, 
to  go  through  in  floods.  "  But  it  would  not  be  a 
Thames  Tunnel,"  said  Aunt  Judith,  "  it  would  be 
a  Campaspe  Tunnel"  "No,"  B^d  Jonaa,  "that 
can't  be,  because  there  is  no  Campaspe  Tunnel,  it  is 
under  the  Thames,  and  therefore  is  a  Thames 
Tunnel"  Out  of  that  Aunt  Judith  conld  not  drive 
him.  But  what  amused  her  still  more  was  that  he 
told  her  he  meant  to  marry  when  he  was  twenty. 
And  when  she  asked  him  who  was  his  intended,  be 
said,  "  Oh  I  she  was  in  England,  they  had  made  it 
up  as  they  sat  by  a  well  when  they  were  only  ten 
years  old."  "  But,"  said  Aunt  Judith, "  if  she  was  ten 
then,  she  is  seventeen  now,  and  may  have  fallen  in 
love  with  some  one  else."    "  Oh,  no  1 "  said  Jonas, 
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**  for  I  have  written  and  asked  her^  and  she  says  she 
has  always  been  true  to  me^  and  can  very  well  wait 
for  three  more  years." 

This  tickled  the  fancy  of  Aunt  Judith  immensely, 
that  this  faithful  couple  could  afford  to  wait  a  few 
years  at  the  great  ages  of  seventeen. 


But  time  has  passed  on.  The  Fitzpatricks  at 
length  bade  a  regretful  adieu  to  Tallangetta,  and 
sailed  for  England.  They  found  their  old  house  and 
estates  all  ready  for  them.  Great  events  have  taken 
place.  Charles,  with  the  full  approbation  of  all 
parties,  has  married  Sara  Martin,  and  prides  himself 
more  every  day  on  her  beauty  and  her  sense. 
Georgina  is  become  Lady  Dunallen,  for  Flavel 
came  over  with  them  in  time  to  add  comfort  to 
the  last  days  of  his  father ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
psychological  fact,  that  since  he  has  become  more 
attached  to  a  wife  he  has  had  less  intercourse  with 
the  spirit  of  his  sister.  The  growing  environments  of 
the  visible  life  here,  as  it  were,  draws  a  veil  over  the 
invisible ;  but  never  was  the  young  Lord  Dunallen 
more  contented  with  his  lot. 

Both  he  and  Charles  talk  of  making  a  visit,  one  of 
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these  days,  to  their  old  haunts  and  friends  at  tlie 
antipodes,  for  they  remember  their  abode  there  as  a 
beaataful  and  novel  portion  of  tbeir  existence,  and 
rettuu  the  fondest  affection  for  the  Siiuatter's  Home, 
whether  it  were  In  the  f  Bullarook,  or  on  the 

lovely  heights  of  Tall.  h 

One  rather  singul  ance  took  place  on  the 

removal  of  the  Fitzpj  nglaod;  Peggy  WUks 

would  go  with  them.  n  the  contrary,  would 

not  move.     He  li  aate,  liked  the  people 

about  him,  liked  to  i,  melons,  and  peaches 

without  hot-houses  or  v...,..;.  More  than  that,  he 
was  getting  rich.  "  By  all  moans,  let  Peggy  go," 
said  he,  "if  she  likes  to  accompany  my  lady.  I 
shall  contrive  to  do  till  she  comes  back." 

"  Conies  hack  ! "  cried  Peggy,  "  do  n't  tliec  expect 
that,  Abner.  I  know  what's  wliat,  and  I  prefer  the 
fine,  fresh,  healtliy  cliuiale  of  England,  my  native 
air,  to  this  fly-blown,  sweltering  country,  with  the 
year  turned  wrong  end-ways." 

Peggy  went:  but  arriving  in  her  native  air  in 
February,  and  having  a  full  dose  of  the  damp  and 
the  oast  wind  for  tlie  next  five  months,  she  declared 
the  climate  of  England  had  been  ruined  whilst  she 
was  away,  and  was  done  for  for  ever.     Having  had 
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influenza  upon  influenza^  and  bronchitis  in  all  its 
force^  as  soon  as  she  could  regain  a  little  of  her 
strength,  she  bundled  up,  and  set  sail  back  again. 

**  What  1  ^  said  Abner,  when  he  saw  her  come 
riding  up  to  the  huts  in  a  wool-dray,  which  had  been 
down  to  Melbourne,  "  come  back  again,  Peggy,  to 
this  poor,  fly-blown  country  ?  " 

**  Yes,  come  am  I,**  said  Peggy,  **  forced  to  it,  thou 
may  be  sure,  or  I  never  should.  But  the  climate  of 
England  is  done  for.  It  is  all  over  with  it  since  we 
left.  Steam  and  railroads  must  have  done  it,  for  I 
can  think  of  nothing  else,  but  it 's  acchully  unbear- 
able. Oh  1  what  have  n't  I  gone  through,  with  colds 
and  coughings,  and  stuffings  and  sneezings,  and  sore 
throats,  and  pains  in  my  chest,  and  pains  in  my  limbs^ 
and  shooting  pains  all  over  me,  and  qualms  and 
water-tawms  in  my  stomach,  surelye  nobody  ever 
seed  what  a  climate  it  is  become.  They  Ve  got  new 
diseases  since  we  left,  called  infemelzer,  and  brown- 
katies,  that  fairly  pull  the  soul  out  of  you.  And  so 
I  'm  forced  to  put  up  with  this  poor  colondy,  or  I  'd 
never  a  come  sixteen  thousand  miles  of  water-carriage 
to  it  again." 

Peggy  opened  her  boxes,  put  her  clothes  into  her 
drawers,  spread  out  a  smart  new  suit  of  clothes 
for  Abner,  including   a  cotton-velvet  jacket,  and  a 
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dozen  new  shirts,  made  by  a  patent,  she  s^d,  in 
London,  and  warranted  to  fit  anybody  without  mea- 
Buring.  And  with  that,  having  eflfectually  stopped 
Abner's  mouth,  she  has  been  observed  to  keep  her 
own  pretty  close  about  tiie  climate  of  Australia,  bat 
opens  it  very  wide  about  the  ruination  of  the  English 
weather.  That  is  her  bulwark  against  the  occa- 
Eional  sly  jokes  of  her  neighbours,  and  especially  of 
Banks  and  Purdy,  who  often  come  in  of  an  evening, 
^radholda  chat  in^^iejgttf^m  house  of  Tallangetta.  ' 
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